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THE FAMILY OF P§ERRAULT. 


A sMaLL mound of sand, overgrown by a thin 
turf of parched and sickly verdure, points out the 
spot, in the European burial-place 3 at Pondicherry, 
where M, Casimir Perrault, whose memory still 
lives in the hearts of the Fgench residents of that 
settlement, reposes from his earthly sorrows. 

Pondicherry, to an ordinary traveller, presents 
little that is worth notice. Yet" jt is pot devoid 
of interest to those who take 2 ® retrospect of the 
rapid vicissitudes d¥ the war, carried on with such 
protracted obstinacy by the rane and French 
powers im India. In othes respects, itis little*more 
than a dilapidated fortress, avashed by the sea on 
one side, and on the other affording a barren pros- 
pect of sandy plains varied with a succession of low 
hills, a continuation of the Pulicat chain, bare and 
rocky, with heré and there a patch of withered 
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herbage. ' The attachment, however, of the French’ 
residents to a place once the, most splendid .theatte 
of their military achievements in the East, aay be 
easily accounted for (though the greater number ‘ 
derive scarcely” “the means’of subsistence from a few 
scanty salaries ‘irregularly remitted and grudgingly 
paid) by the innacent vanity o of a nation, so fondly 
clinging to the recolléctions of what it had been in 
the days of Dupleix and Lally, the cordiality of 
domestic intercourse for which it is remarkable, 
and the true French vivacity of their evening balls 
and coteries, where the most graceful forms glide 
along the dance,.or engage in interesting discus- 
sions of the latest Parisian fashions—the same 
forms, elegantly dressed, that, in the morning, you 
might have caught in their most dowdy dishabilles, 
without shoe or stocking. 

M. Casimir Perrault was. one of the most Te- 
spectable Frenchmen. at Pondicherry. . Before the 
revolutionary war, he was one of the council, and 
received a decent but paid salary. It was said, 
also, Giat, foreseeing iné-iron times of the revolu- 
tion, he had converte’, before he left France, a 
great. part of his ancestral property into ‘money, 
which furnished a small contribution of capital to 
the house of commercial agency in which he was a 
partner. His wish was to remain there, in the bo- 
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som of his small family, (tw sons and a daughter, ) 
till the political storm that brooded over France 
should’ be overpast. Though little more than fifty 
when the viter was acquainted with him, he was 
so wrinkled by care and “solicitude,, that he might 
have passed for a muth older man. 

The Perrault fatyjly led a life which might be 
deemed happy, if to want little, and to have that 
little supplied, can be called happiness. But if 
Casimir had an ambition,or hope beyond so narrow 
a sphere,. it wag centred in his eldest boy, Louis 
Perrault, upon tvhom he had bestowed the most 
careful education it was if his psyer to give him, 
He cherished the dream, that Louis was destined 
to revive the ancient honouns of his house; and as 
the bar was then, and in every period of the French 
revolution, a lucrative and shonqurable profession, 
he resolved upon sending him td Raris, gin order to 
pursue the preliminary stedies* at the university. 
- This probation would require about three years, 
and by that time, he hor ay qthe indications of a 
troubled*state of society Would have ceased in his 
native land, or, settling intd some stable and tran- 
quil framesof policy, would enable him to return 
to it with the fruits of his industry. All hjs little 
savings, therefore, had for some time been directed 
to this object; and to accomplish it, a considerable : 
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portion of his means was too partially lavished upon 
Louis. a 

With much volatility, the young man had qua- 
lities, which judicious culture might bave ripened 
into virtues. But fits of wayward resolution, and 
headstrong self-will, occasionally care over him, 
and these were suffered to strike too deep a root 
during a course of private education, chiefly con- 
ducted by a parent, too blind to the faults of a 
child he loved so ardently. ‘They showed their 
usual fruits, in an extravagant opinion of his own 
powers, and a peevish intolerance of contradiction 
from others. ‘i'fe fathér’s eyes -were reluctantly 
opened to the faults that darkened his son’s cha- 
racter, before the time came for his departure by 
the Danish vessel in which his passage had been 
taken. Henri, his younger brother, moreover, was 
to accompany him to Kurope, though with a dif- 
ferent destination in life, his uncle, Antoine Per- 
rault, a considerable landed proprietor in Britanny, 
having assured his father that a sphere of useful 
activity might be opened Tor hint in that province, 
and undertaking to pfovide for. him liberally, in 
exchange for, certain farming services that would 
be required of him. - 

In the morning of October the 21st, 1791, the 
ship, that was to sever the two lads from their 
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dearest connexions, anchored in the roads. The 
heart of Louis, still untainted, yielded to the anti- 
cipations of the solemn adieu he was about to take 
of the kind parent, to whom he owed the small 
fund of useful knowledge which exercised and en- 
riched his 1find, &nd of the affectionate Hortense, 
his pet and playmate ; and ,thete emotions so far 
softened his temper, as to lead M. Perrault to draw 
the most flattering omens of fhe steadiness and cir- 
cumspection of his futuye conduct. As for Henri, 
he was of a temper so reserved and still, and so 
methodically correct in all his movements, as to 
lull asleep all ayprehensién of h&swell-doing. But 
Louis had another parting to endure. Gabrielle 
de Montfort, of an ancient and loyal family in 
Britanny, had been reared from infancy in her 
father’s house, at Pondicherry,.where he filled the 
high office of chief-in-council, "the highest colonial 
appointment next to that of ‘the governor. Ha- 
- bituated to the climate as well as the society of the 
settlement, and unlike, in this regpect, our own 
civil or’ military’ servants in India, the French in 
that country wee seldom* tormented with the dis- 
quietude ve call the Mome-fever, byt lived happy 
and contented on their salaries, which, augmented 
jn some cases ky annual remittances from their na- 
tive provinces, enabled them to live, if not as splen- 
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didly, as comfortably, as the British at the neigh- 
bouring settlement of Madras. 

The soft and scarcely perceptible gradations, by 
which childish predilections are ripened into lasting 
attachments, have been frequently traced. They 
might have been traced in Léuis and Gabrielle. 
Qn the day before his departyye, Louis frequently 
mingled his tears with those of his sister—then, sud. 
denly wiping them away, cheered her with gay .an- 
ticipations of future and happier meetings. Hortense 
could feel the solace of such enlivening topics ; but 
Gabrielle could not. She shed ‘few or no tears. 
There was that af ber hears which was beyond tears— 
which tears ncither expressed nor relieved. It seemed 
to be allied to some sad forebodings, for which she 
could assign no reason, but could not suppress. 

Hours like these, paipful, indeed, and heavy, are 
some of the,most-useful and purifying of our lives. 
It is to these hours; and, the feelings belonging to 
them, that the mind will turn, with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of self- “reproach, when, at a distance from 
those With whom we have"exchanged our* parting 
sympathics, and released from the restraints im- 
posed-by their presence, we have yielded to temp- 

tation, and done that which would gtve them shame 
or sorrow. Nor did Louis, amidst all the errors 
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of that scene. When the dreaded moment came, 
he sought not to conceal what he felt, as with one 
hand he held that of his sister, and with the other 
pressed Gabrielle’s to his bosom. « Courage! cou- 
rage!” excl%imed M. Peyrault; “it is only a three 
years’ separation. ~ Mow speedily will that time 
pass away! How little is it in the remembrance 
of the past! Let ug not give it an undue import- 
ance in our reckonings of the future.” It was a 
painful effort to the father htmself to be firm ;— 
nature would have her why ;—in a moment, parent 
and son were sobbing in a close embrace. M. Per- 
rault suffered not the rerpaining minutes to depart 
unimproved. Hé reminded both of the temptations 
that would assail them in the world they were 
about to be thrown into; "but the emphasis and 
strength of the exhortation ere directed to Louis. 
He dwelt on the filthy-mindedness of sensyal vices, 
however tricked out in the gorggotis attfre of Pari- 
sian voluptuousness. But upon the sordidness and 
wickedness of gaming, he spake with the resistless 
eloquence of virtue. Neyer w&s that most odious 
of our propensities more skilfully dissected and 
laid bare in its tac deformity. « It effaced,” he 
said, “all the simplicity of truth; andsevery charity 
of love and friendship from the heart, leavifig it a 
void, cold, sterile, and unfruitfal of the effect... 
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Above all, he called to mind thé rising spirit of 
disloyalty in France, withering the chivalrous and 
heroic gallantry, the exalted devotion, thé white 
and unsullied faith, on which the throne, during a 
long succession of ages,«had reposed—conjuring 
his son to shun the clubs and, societies that had 
begun to undermine the religious feelings of his 
countrymen, anid’ wittn it the moral. sense which re- 
ligion, if it did not infuse, strengthened and con- 
firmed. ‘ Should the conflict break out, let Louis 
Perrault remember him, ‘that his ancestors never 
shrunk from the cause of the king-and the law, nor 
spared their weglth ang blood in its support.” 
Such were the ‘last valedictory words of Casimir 
Perrault to his sons. 

The iticidents of the voyage, the bustle of the 
ship, and the different places at which they touched, 
allowed scarcely s sufficient leisure for the renewal of 
the melancholy feeling 3 with which the youths left 
the parental roof, In the solifude of the night- 
watches, or during the short twilight of the tropics, 
whenethe whéle hofizon glows with that-world of 
shadowy imagery, out pf which fancy sketches new 
scenes of home, and hope, and love, Louis often sat 
unseen to steal a look or two at some trifling trinket 


w which” bad once been Gabrielle’s—perhaps a lock of 
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soon and tenderfy forgiven. When they landed at 
Havre, the youths had another parting to undergo; 
but tere was an uncongenial element or two in 
their dispositions, that rendered the parting affec- 
tionate though commos-place. Henri, occupied 
with shaping, the fatare plans of anindustrious and 
virtuous life, hastemed to his dgstination in Brit- 
tany; and to Louis ‘the varicties of the landscape, 
so unlike the dull, cheerless scenery of the Coro- 
mandel coast, and the cheerful, brisk conversation 
of a French diligence, ih which there is always a 
good-hearted comtest to be kind and agreeable, 
brought a pleasing relief from depressing recollec- 
tions. 

At Paris, he commenced his studies with the 
usual assiduity of beginners, not unmindful of the 
admonitions of the best of friends, and shrinking 
with the alarm of virtue from the dangers which 
beset youth and inexperienge inthe most dangerous 
of capitals. He shunned, above all, the gambling- 
houses in the neighbourhood of that voluptuous 
palace, eccupied by the most ahandched of Princes; 
and held the debating-clubss i in still greater abhor- 
rence. Byt every day familiarized him with the 
increasing licentiousness and insubordination of the 
people; and these impressions were so faithfully 
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felt in its fullest force how truly the good conduct 
of a child repays the cares and solicitudes of a 
parent. e. 

Yet were these hopes unscund—the foundation 
was unsound on which he built theta. As for 
the native affections of the youth, they were as 
warm and as fresh as ever; but the self-will, that 
early indulgence ‘had. planted, soon overmastered 
the wisest of his resolves and the purest of his feel- 
ings. At the end of a year, he wrote briefly and 
languidly to his father—sffectionately, indeed, to 
Hortense—and to Gabrielle, as if, he had done, or 
thought, or was dikely todo, that which made him 
unworthy of such a treasure :—td her great grief 
and disappointment,—he wrote not at all. And so 
it was; one by one, his best resolutions gave way. 
He had been temptec’to play, and was the dupe 
of those who tenipied ‘him. Gaming is a sort of 
pioneer to the vices: it breaks down every obstacle 
to their entrance. His father, avhose commercial 
speculations had been far from prosperous, became 
unablg to supply hisextrayagance, and his bills on 
Pondicherry were returned dishonoured. 

Then came the revolution. Zouis had caught 
the fever of the tires, was initiated into ‘the bloody 

tes of Jacobinism, and shared in many of its worst 
excesses. Covered with the thresdbare mantle of 
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a4 spurious philarthropy, the arguments of the re= 
volution found easy access to the understanding of 
the illefated youth. Despairing of regaining his 
father’s confidence, atid, what he prized still more, 
the forfeite® affections af Gabrielle—those affec- 
tions, the earliest , blossomings of “her heart—he 
sought excitement wherever it was to be found— 
and found it in the politic#l clubs of the day. 
Louis Perrault was not a solitary instance of the 
kind. The false doctrines of* liberty and equality 
had corrupted hearts as.“young and ingenuous as 
his own, and the ancient loyalty of France had 
ceased to beat in the bosgms of her children. By 
degrees, they dried up the fountaii’s of commisera- 
tion and sympathy. The manly figure of Louis, 
his courage, and the ascendancy it gavehim over 
his comrades, procured for*him a commission in 
the army then on active servict in the frontier 
provinces, threatened by the exiled princes, Yet 
he did not forget-he strove rather to forget—his 
father, his sister, and the interesting being who first 
taught him to love. . * . . 

In the mean while, that lpvely creature was on 
her voyage go Frahee. othe death of her parents 
had thrown her guardianship on a relatlve, who lived 
on his patrimonial’property in Bretagne. THe pro- 
vince revolted, And Count Dimes Lo! 
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not long after he had sent for Gabvielle, had joined 
the heroic struggles of the royalists, in whose for- 
tunes Madame de la Roche Jacqueline has pathe- 
tically taught us to feel so lively an interest. La 
Vendée (the name givento the anti-revolutionary 
district) was the only portion of-France where noble 
and peasant, rich, and poor, vere bound together 
by an indissoluble “attachment. Intersected by 
canals and ditches, and full of impenetrable thickets, 
it was impregnable fo an invading army ; whilst it 
was inhabited by a race of men of simple and pa- 
triarchal manners, and whose loyalty, for the most 
part, was a sentiment transmitted through a long 
line of ancestry. Religion strengthened the poli- 
tical feeling—and the fanatical and savage decree, 
which dfove the parish priests from their cures, 
kindled a corresponding flame of fanaticism in the 
hearts of the peophe. “In these causes,” says Sir 
WalterScott, “originated that celebrated war, which 
raged so long in the bosom of Trance, and threat- 
ened the overthrow of her government, even while 
the r¢public was acnievirey the most britliant vic- 
tories over her foreign-enemies.” 

The peasantry in the neighbourhood of the Count 
Dumas had shown more than ordinary zeal amongst 
those’ who gained the first advantages over the 
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was chosen their” leader. Young Dumas, his son, 
was incited to miracles of valour—not by patriotism 
only, fr it was aided by a sentiment that glowed 
with equal warmth within him—it was that of a 
devoted attachnient to Gabrielle de Montfort. The 
old count, who looked upon that growing attach- 
ment with satisfaction, having doybt in his mind of 
its being returned by Gabrielle, was wont, at the 
close of each day of that savage warfare, to detail, 
in her hearing, the important services the youth had 
rendered to the sacred cause of his country. Ga- 
brielle listened, intleed, with attention—nor was that 
attention unmixed with delight. «“ But why is not 
Louis here?” she could not forbear asking herself ; 
“where is he, that he is nof fighting for his king, 
and reaping his share of the laurels the* younger 
Dumas has won so gloriously ?” 


In spite of the desolating watfage, by, which the 
French army avowedly sought térender the country 
uninhabitable, the Vendéans fought for some time 
with renewed courage. More than 100,000 men 
were employed to subjugate them. “The battle of 
Chollet, which wag more adferse in its results than 
any which she Vendéana had yet sustained, deter- 
mined them to pass the Loire, abandon. their 
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where they expected support from: the tenantry of 
the count, as well as from the general insurrection 
of the province. ‘A mixed and harassed kost, of 
every age and both sexes, darkened the banks of 
the river. The means cf crossing were few and 
perilous ; the affright of women and children, 
famished and half-naked, besame ungovernable ; 
and such was the tufnult and sorrow of the scene, 
that Madame La Roche Jacqueline compares it to 
the day of judgment. ‘The count and his son, both 
wounded in the last defeat, were with difficulty 
retreating from the scourge that followed fast 
behind, whilst Gabrielle,—for the count with all 
his household “was compelled “to abandort the 
chateau of his fathers,—who, in the midst of those 
dreadful‘trials, lost not her resolution, still clung 
to him for protection. Without food, exposed to 
the fury of the elements, they continued their weary 
pilgrimage towards the heights of St. Laurent, 
where the whole mass expected td find a ford across 
the stream; but, having missed the track of the 
other*fugitivés, thef had avandered nearly.two miles 
from the common place of refuge. 

‘At this moment, they yere ‘alarmed by a cry 
from the peasants of «the blues, the blues! as 
the revolutionary soldiers were called. The count 
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locked towards the heights, and observed that 
considerable party had passed in safety to t] 
Opposit® side, apparently unpursued. « Fly, fi 
Gabrielle !” said he, “ we must remain here an 
die.” « No» she exclainted ; “ we will live or di 
together.” Rut flight was now too late. A part 
of republican troops were only a few yards fron 
them. They were conducting“a number of prison 
ers they: had inhumanly laden like cattle to conve) 
their baggage. Two ferocious fiends had drawy 
their sabres to cut down the Dumases; but a voice 
desired them to desist, for the commanding office 
had given orders fo spare ¢heir paisoners, it’ being 
intended to make them a more memorable sacrifice 
to the offended genius of the republic: The 
wretched, party were then goaded onwards, with 
the rest of their fellow-sufferers, having been laden 
with knapsacks, under which» the aged count 
tottered, and which the firmer sinews of his son 
could hardly sustain. Gabrielle, finding herself 
less burthened than her partners in misery, asked 
eave to take on herself a share ‘Of what had “been 
imposed on the elder Dumas ; but she was answered 
only with a Ycentious jest. What would have been 
her anguish, had she known that “Louis, her 
beloved, her betrothed, commanded ‘the battalion, 
J 
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of which the party actually conducting her was 
only a detachment! He was now about a league in 
the rear. 

When they. reached their halting-place, however, 
a discovery awaited her, which served still more 
to embitter her sufferings. Whey wore distributed 
in farm-houses,’ which answered the purpose of 
ptisons ; but what were her feelings, when she saw 
Henri Perrault, who had joined the royalists, 
brought in, and assigned his quarters in the same 
apartments with herself and the Dumases ! ! It was 
a speedy recoguition, ior Hemi, already known to 
them by namp, was sdon introduced to them by 
Gabrielle. “ But Louis, where is Louis ?” said the 
poor girl. Henri shook his head. It, was dangerous 
to ask many questiors. But there was something 
still more appaling in the whisperings between 
Henri and. the Dumases. It was, indeed, announced 
by Henri, that they "ere all doomed to military 
execution; nor was it possible to conceal it from 
Gabrielle. ¢ We shall die without the consolations 
of our religion,” said the count, “ but’ we are in 
the hands of a merciful God, whose will be done !” 
The pious, resignation wis shared by all in this 
unhappy groupe. Suddenly, loud cries of wretches 
imploring for life, in an adjoining cottage, were 
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heard. Gabiielle sunk awhile on the bosom of 
Henri, but was soon restored, when the door was 
burst open by the officer commanding the detach- 
ment, who was urging on the soldiers,to a complete 
execution of his gnguitary commission. That 
voice—its tones it wis impossible for Gabrielle not 
to distinguish ; and she again sunk down into the 
arms of Henri. What a recognition was reserved 
for each! Louis, for it was be himself, was not 
slow in perceiving that hjs brother and Gabrielle 
were the principal figures‘in this tragic groupe. 

Time was precious ;—but the opportunity of 
saving them had gone by. * So sutigdenly, so over- 
whelming had been the discovery, that Louis gazed, 
with a silent and fixed look, for several seconds, 
The Dumases he knew not, put his eyes imet the 
expiring glance of Gabrielle, ta whom, in that 
short space, the whole had begn atevegled. She 
was a lifeless corse on the flosr. * The gentlest of 
spirits has fled to its last resting-place,” said the 
count, lifting his eyes to heaven; ‘ we shall all 
meet there, my children.” ** Oh, brother, brother,” 
cried Henri; “ is if, come to this? Oh, Louis, she 
blessed you ss she died!" Fe 

Louis Perrault was aroused to the peril of the 
moment. He rushed out to order off the soldiers; 
but a file of a serjeant and five grenadiers were 
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actually entering the apartment ; and as it was 
beginning to be dusk, they had not remarked that 
their commander had entered, and overturned him 
to the ground, in the fury of their savage minis- 
tration of his orders. What followed was the work 
of a moment. Henri, as° Ke saw the soldiers 
approach, threw himself bgfween them and the 
Dumases. It was too late. In an instant, his body 
quivered upon a bayonet. Louis had now risen, 
and rushed forward to, save the rest. At that 
instant, a sabre had cleft the grey head of the 
count; but Louis succeeded {n calling off his 
death-hounds from farther prey. He saved the 
younger Dumas, and gave him a passport, which 
permitted the desolate.youth, who had now lost.all 
he loved, to wander amidst the plundered ruins of 
the house where he had first breathed, and to find 
a shelter gmongst the few peasants who still lingered 
near their beloved boeage. 

But for this imperfect atonement to the violated 
mercy of heaven, he was himself brought to trial, 
found guilty, and sent”to one of the prisons in 
Paris, which was ovefflowing with persons accused, 
of the same sort of incix’sm. Louis,«it had been 
proved b before the court-martial, was seen in the act. 
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his own fate and the cause of the republic. From 
this prison, every week, a certain number of 
wretches were draughted off for the guillotine. 
Louis awaited his own fate with impatience. Life 
was a guilty burthen he longed to thrpw off. Those 
three unhappysbeing’, "slaughtered before his eyes, 
and under his authority, were phantoms, one- of 
them especially, that were for ever before him. 
The rigours of his imprisonment, however, were 
occasionally relaxed. He, owed it to one of the 
deputy gaolers, who had ‘once served under him. 
This man brought him, from day to day, intelli- 
gence of what was going 8n at thg revolutionary 
tribunal, and told him that, by means of a TUS, 
. he had succeeded in putting*Louis, who had been 
ordered for instant execution,,at the bottom of the 
list; so that he might not probably be ‘called for 
till the following week. He had also rabbed out 
the chalk upon his door, 2 sythbol that he was 
marked for one of the victims of the ensuing day, 
and placed the mark upon 4 contiguous one, 
“Why net leave me to my fate, zencrous friend 2” 
cried Louis.” « The sooner it comes the better.” 
“Because,” answered tht gaoler, “we know not 
what time may bring about ;” and, having placed 
before him his niggard allowance of breakfast, 
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Time did bring about a change, which this 
wretched man little looked for. The friendly deputy 
visited him, and brought him a disguise. " «The 
door shall be epened to you,” he said,. “ when you 
have put on my wife’s dress. She is here so often, 
that her ingress and egress wilf never be matter of 
suspicion. Follow me; yor ‘will be mistaken for 
her, since she is tall and masculine, and in figure 
not unlike you.’ There was no time for refusing 
to concur in this friendly stratagem. The gaoler’s 

" wife sheltered him as long as it was safe to do so— 
and with a few francs in his pocket, concealing 
himself by day, and ‘making n short, stealthy 
journey every night, Louis arrived at the mansion 
of the younger Dumass who was permitted to reside 
there in consequence ef some powerful interest that 
had been -exerted at Paris in his behalf, where he 
threw himself on the youth’s protection, and claimed 
forgiveness for the involuntary crime into which a 
mistaken sense of duty had misled him. ‘“ But 
you are revenged, count,” he said; “ the bloody 
deed’ is written in fiery’ characters in niy brain— 
there they will remaifi for ever,” Hospitality is a 
sacred duty, in those provfaces. The sount accom- 
panied the repentant republican to Brest, where 
Louis joined Surcouff, who was. about to -sail on 
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an expedition of plunder to the Indian seas, as a 
marine. 

Aboit a twelvemonth after this, old Casimir 
Perrault and his daughter were sitting to catch the 
refreshing sea-breeze that had just reached his 
verandah. It was dutk, when a step was heard in 
the compound. PreSeptly, there stood before them, 
in a ragged sailor’s attire, the’ well-known form of 
a being once dear to both, and it was the being of 
whom the old man, who had been gradually sinking 
under a load of, " parental sorrows that made other 
cares comparativety light (though of these too he 
had his share), gnd Hortense had been talking. 
« Let me but see and bless him before I die !” said 
he. “God will forgive him, why should not I?” 
At these words, Louis appeared. “ He’is here, 
father,” he exclaimed ; “ grant him your blessing 
—he deserves not your forgiveness,” A faint smile 
of thankfulness to heaven beamed across the fur- 
rowed face of Casifir for an instant. But his last 
breath was spent in an ineffectual attempt to bless 
and forgive the wretched ‘Wanderer. ~ e 

The tradition was rife at Pondicherry twenty 
years ago. Louis’ succ@eded to the shattered for- 
tunes.of his father, and supplied the place of that 
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joined Surcouff, and three years of successful 
privateership enabled him to retire to Batavia, 
whence it was understood they embarked for france, 
when her troubles had subsided into the settlement 
and repose of imperial déspotism. 
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Or the uncommon men (in modern history), as 
De Boigne, General Thomas, we possess ample 
biography. Of the first by his son; the second by 
Colonel Franckliry dictated by ‘Thomas himself, 
who was too illiterate to write; and of whom a. 
condensed account, divested’ of every thing ex- 
traneous, could not fail to interest many readers 
even now. In him was seen the union of wild 
energy, considerable foresight, ang daring intre- 
pidity, with gigantjc form ‘and “strength, which 
placed him among the most conspicuous of all 
who “carved their way to fortyne” in that wide 
field : nor Is there a reasonable doubt that, but for 
the brilliant close ofghis career in the unequal but 
unavoidable ollision wit! Perron, he would have 
made Lahore his capital, for the Seiks quailed before 
the name of Thomgs, who spoke of them as soldiers 
with contempt, and treated them with hard knocks, 
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With five hundred of his Rohilla cavaliers, he 
would at any time have disposed of thrice that 
number of Seik horse; nor, I will pledge myself, 
would James-Skinner refuse the same odds, if we 
had a break with Runjeet, whose victories are due 
to “ those vile guns” and his discipined bands. 
But besides these great names in the field of 
enterprise, there were many of lesser note, less 
favoured by fortune, “ who dropped into the grave 
unpitied and unknown? Of these I became ac- 
quainted with one,—poor Tom Legge. It was the 
day after Christmas A.D. 1807, one of those bright 
exhilarating reornings, never known in our clime, 
while in my tent, and intent on protracting the 
route-of Sindia’s army from Oodipoor to Cheetore, . 
near which the canrp was, a servant announced a 
respectable native as desirous to speak with me. 
Figure to yourself a square-built good-looking 
Rohilla, about forty-five years of age, elad in a 
yellow chintz alkbalik, red turban, &e., with fair 
complexion, sandy whiskers, and peculiar physio- 
gnomy, announcing him a native of the “Emerald 
Isle” Taking off his turcban-with his right hand, 
and, withra forecastle bow, greetirlg me in the 
purest Hibernian, “ good morning to your honour !” 
while. as he uncovered his head.-there fell down his 
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done credit to a Chinese mandarin. One of my first 
questions was on the state of his appetite, as he had 
just come off a long journey, during which he 
had fallen among robbers, who had plundered him 
of everything but his Kats and his kook ; and he 
was indebted to a good Samaritan for the ward- 
robe in which he stoodebefore me. * I told him, if 
he was not afraid of pork, there was a cold chine of 
a wild boar, and mustard wjithal. “In truth, 
sir, but I shall be obliged to your honour, for I 
have not seen either these five-and-twenty years.” 
Having eaten moderately, and quaffed a single 
glass of beer,—fo» poor Tém, both,from necessity 
and principle, was more of a stoic than an epicure,— 
he gave me the outline of his hife. His recollections 
of home were scanty. He wasa native of the north 
of Ireland, I think of Donaghadee, where his 
father was the owner of two smaN vessels, then 
constantly employed in catrying emigrants to 
America. He was very wild, and on his father 
wishing him to adopt some mechgnical employment 
unsuited to his taste, being then about sixteen, he 
ran away from home, and entered himself on board 
a sloop of wat (the Swahow, I think), ghen bound 
for Madras. Arrived in India, his vagrant prin- 
_ ciple increased with his strength; he ran away 
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Sinde, with whose ruler he obtained service. An 
incident there occurred, which will furnish the date 
of this era in Tom’s life. It was at this period that 
Nathan Craw,—a name connected with the earliest 
knowledge we-have of that region,—had. established 
a factory at Tatta, which excited so much jealousy, 
that the Sinde ‘ruler resolved on its annihilation. 
Tom Legge was deputed as ambassador, and any 
thing but his ows, phraseology would mar the 
most laconic and emphatic specch in the annals of 
diplomacy. | “ Mr. Craiv, sir, 1 am sorry to be 
the bearer of bad news to your honor, bet you must 
bate «@ retrater and that immasiately, sir,>—and 
he specified the time. I do not remember how long 
he had been there wheh entrusted with this mission, 
but altogether he was at that court and in Upper 
Sinde, five or simyears. Thence he went to Mooltan, 
and remained. rsome time, hence passing through 
the Indian desert to’ Jeipoor,; but he did not 
sojourn long with the Rajpoots. He then entered 
the service of the Jat ruler of Gohud-Gwalior , 
where an Englishman, by name Sangster, com- 
manded what were called the Regulars, a man of 
skill and ingenuity, unde whom Toin leamt the 


art of casting guns, and whatever belonged to their 
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ster, and steered his course across the Indus to 
Cabool.. Here his talents gained him three rupees 
a-day, and he remained some years, under very 
kind treatment, - rendering himself sé useful, that 
he was obliged to go, Without leave, seeing he could 
not obtain it fairly. ale steered right north, across 
the Hindu Cush, for Badakshan, where he was so 
well received, that he stayed longer, if I mistake not, 
than at Cabool, and here he matle some left-handed 
kind of marriage. Yt wa’ either in the course of 
his service at’ Badakshan, on the journey thither, 
or on leaving it, that he was in Cafferist*han ; and 
I well remember Ifis horrifying our syed moonshee, 
by his account of men who, professing Islamism, 
were said to be 4dam-khor, or ‘man-eaters On 
quitting Badakshan, he found a new master in 
Bokhara, where for a time he sojotrned, exercising 
his art ; and there, as elsewhere, he only difficulty 
was to get away. Me afterwards served at Herat 
ov Candahar, or at both; and in this way passed 
more than,twenty years of his life, serving almost 
every power between the Indus and the Caspian. 
Once more, being at leggth tired of this nomade 
existence, he crossed the Indus ané made for 
Jeipoor, where he determined to fix for the rest of 
his days, his presmble to which was to marry an 
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Silva, a grandson of the celebrated Xavier De 
Silva, sent out by the king of Portugal to assist 
the astronomical studies of- the Rajpoot prince of 
Ambér, Jey Sing, who founded Jeip-or. By this 
alliance Tomeobtained the gommand of a Nujeeb 
battalion, but almost the first service he was sent 
on, proved the Tast of his e¥entful career. It was 
against a refractory chief, and he gallantly led the 
escalade, and was stepping over the parapet, when, 
to use his own languages “I was poked down with 
a pike, and shot through my thjgh. I have come 
to your honor’s camp to get cured, for they can 
make no hand tt it at Jeipoor,” “intermingling his 
speech with a forcible and patriotic expression of 
the joy-with which the British flag in front of the 
tents inspired him. 

Having listenéd to this, and much more, which 
made so deep ati impression upon me, that for years 
I could, and often did, repea* the adventures of 
Tom Legge nearly verbatim to my friends (one of 
whom, at least, ifche should see this, will well re- 
member them), I sent to request our doctor, Ken- 
neth Macaulay, to come pP mes His Pleasure was 
not inferiortto my own in listening to the varie- 
gated history of this singular being, who had re- 
tained, amidst these strange vicissitudes, an artless- 
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many notable instances, during his abode of some 
months in ourcamp. One of his most prominent 
characteristics, next to that of locomotion, was . 
evinced in the store of wild legends he had picked 
up, his easy belief and accurate retention of which 
were alike extraordihary. Of his benevolence we 
had ample proof in” his disposal*of the sums of 
money we advanced for his use. ‘They went to the 
sick. and poor, whom he had leagned to commiserate, 
and who had at the same, time his advice and his 
medicines. But-Tom had advanced a step beyond 
the administering of simples. He not only prepared 
unguents for spraims, but hid recotrse to the cruci- 
ble, and his pills of decomposed cinnabar found 
numerous applicants in the “ great camp,” which, 
on a moderate calculation, contained then not less 
than one hundred thousand soujs. Besides the 
quantum of alchemy which enabled him to com- 
pound his medicines, he had*acquired a knowledge 
of the noble art of divination, by means of the 
blade bones of sheep, one much, 1, practised amongst 
the rude tribes of Central Asia, and a medium of 
penetrating “ hidden secrets” analogous to that of 
our land, in Ro very remdte times, from the grounds 
of the teacup. An opportunity too good to be 
lost having presegted itself, I determi: efit 
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embassy was then following in “ the tail” (as it is 
now called) of the great freebooter Sindia, whose 
predatory career, more rapid than the comet, at 
once foretold and fulfilled the ‘ chang¢ to princes,” 
one of whom, after another , was knocked on the 
head, having in vain invoked our interference. The 
army had then sat dgwn before the fortress of Arore, 
in Aheerwarra, and knowing the slow process of a 
siege, we had recourse to Tom to learn till what 
period we must conseyt to wear the girdle of 
patience. “If I could’ get anventire bone, we 
should soon see; but not a mother’s son of ’em will 
give it perfect,"° I soén resolved this difficulty, 
and the steward of the household being acquainted 
with the necessity of perfectibility in the article, 
from the next sheep that was slain we had one which 
the magician himself pronounced faultless. My 
tent being. his head-quarters, thither he came with 
his divining bladé, arfd began to read on its dark 
lines. His attention being diverted, however, by 
some casual occurrence, ] I could not resist trying 
the extent of the poor “man’s credulity, and by 
means of a slight dash of the pencil, putting a 
short line qver a circulat impression, I made a 
very good gun. On his resuming the bone, our 
first question was, “if there were any guns in the 
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think there is one, your honour,” at length came 
forth ; and the oracle closed with the declaration 
that Arore would surrender within that week — 
fortunately far Tom’s credit, it gave in in three 
days ! <# . ‘ 

But this is a very common-place credulity, and 
of a nature shared by Thousands, On another point, 
the knowledge of the spot that sheltered the first 
pair in their days of innocenge, his belief was 
equally strong, though he,mentioned but one who 
enjoyed the secretwith hinself—the carpenter of-— 
(I forget the name), who was his guide to this once 
blissful and yet Hesperian abode. "Whenever ‘Tom 
touched on this subject, he became more than 
usually serious—it was his mad point. It mattered 
little that a warmer spot than the summit of the 
Indian Caucasus was requisite for, the comfort of 
our undraped progenitors. To ‘reason with him 
was unreasonable—be had sech and believed. The 
precise topography I camot recal; but it was of 
course “ whence four rivers issuc, one of which was 
the Jihoon,” and one watered the Jand of Havila, 
of which, according to Tom, Cabool was a cor- 
ruption : “ f3r does not “the book say, there was 
much gold there, and is not this the case then, for 
gold is found in ajl these ruins?” The discovery, 
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however, of the bower of Eden, Tom awarded to 
the carpenter, who had remained for several days 
within the sacred precincts, and often wished he 
had never emerged; “ for he never gould speak of 
it, sir, withgut weeping like a child.” The road 
which conducted to the Gar: 5-Jumshid, or ‘ Cave 
of Jumshid’ (stich its locak “name), was through a 
spacious, dark cavern, through which rushed one 
of the four streams. ‘The angel with the flaming 
sword still guards the-entrance, though the car- 
penter was allowed ingress. In the heart of the 
mountain was a beautiful garden, filled with deli- 
cious fruits, with piles of golde bricks at one end, 
and of silver at the other ; and various other mar- 
vels, of which the carpenter's glowing description 
tempted poor T'om to obtain entrance. His friend 
freely offered ¢o conduct him to the cave, but 
« worlds woukl not have tempted him to re-enter 
it.” Forth they sallfed, but /Tom’s courage failed 
at the Erebean darkness and the rush of waters, 
which the carpenjer pretended was occasioned by 
the perpetual motion of the flaming sword. Tom 
never recurred to the subject hut with a sad melan- 
choly look, which it ould have ‘een cruel to 
ridicule, and his ‘concluding peroration was in- 
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of Eden, sir, what could it be?” wisely leaving 
the onus of contrary proof on his hearer.* 

Though his brogue was scarcely to be mistaken, 
there was mingled with ita strong Scotch accent, 
which induced me to ask Dr. Macaulay what coun- 
tryman he would suppose him. Tom’s meek spirit 
took fire; the queré* involved a double insult, to 


* Tom’s location of Paradise, whether on the Hindu Kho, or 
“Palmer, chief of hills,” appears singularly infelicitous. The 
Gar-i-Jumshid, however, which served as the basis of the carpen- 
ter’s hypothesis, and the entrance to Eden, is not without cele- 
brity in the most anciegt traditions. Its very name, “ the Cave 
of Jumshid,” the great Parthic hero of Ferdoosi, attests its anti- 
quity, whether as a dwelling, a to%b, or aplace of worship. If 
the latter, it would have answered admirably for the period so 
well described by our last master-bard : 

“Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and a peak 
Of earth o’er-gazing mountains: 

There is hardly a doubt that it was this. same cavern which 
Alexander and his Greeks converted into the dave of Prometheus; : 
and who, not a jot behing Tom Legge i in éredulity, asserted that 
the ever-gnawing eagle was stiil at work upon his subject—so says 
Arrian, if I mistake not, for, I repeat, I write without book. 
Abulfazil alsp, on more ancient authority, takes notice of the 
Gar-i-Jumshid, as, I rather think, does Baber in his “ Commen- 
taries.” It is in these regions also, "midst 


. * Ty halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and fa%s 
The avalanche,” 


that the Hindu of all tymes has placed Cailds, the abode of their 
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his country and to his veracity, and he exclaimed 
with warmth, “ you may take me for a Spaniard or 
a Portuguese, or what you plase, sir; but T'tell you 
nothing but the truth, your, honour, when T say I 
am an Irishman.” I inStantly poured the oil of 
gladness on his wounded spirit! by saying I did not 
doubt his word, dut as my fxiénd was a Scotchman, 
I wished to know whether he might not, from his 
accent, have taken him for a fellow-countryman. 
His countenance brightened as he rejoined, with a 
tone and expression I shall never forget, and which 
could only come from a genuine gon of Erin, “ And 
was not my mother a Mackintogh ?” 

But, perhaps, the most striking feature of his 
mind, considered with reference to his motley life, 
was his reverence for the sacred volume. I men- 
tioned in the outset his having been plundered of 
every thing but his “ mantle and book ;” that book 
was his Bible, which tad never quitted him in all 
his wanderings. In short, piety, credulity, bene- 
volence, a straightforward and honest .simplicity, 
formed a strange compotnd in Tom Legge, whose 
moral and physical intrepidity require no comment. 

But his wound healed xfot. During: the first few 
weeks, the applications produced exfoliation, and 
he lnanked hetter. and felt hannier than he had done 
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return for the amusement afforded by his daily 
visits. But “ hope deferred” at length began to 
prey upon him. Yet there was resignation mixed 
with his despondency when he found himself gradu- 
ally wasting away. In tMese moments, he would 
say to me, “ I do net fear death, your honour, and 
could I get my life* written, ands my boy sent to 
Calcutta, I should die contented.” The first point 
T more than once commenced, but my health being 
undermined by severe and, constant rheumatism, I 
was unable to make progress with it; and as a 
young sub, I had’ not the means to facilitate his 
other wish. At Igngth, Tom expressed a‘desire to 
return to Jeipoor. A camel, a pony, clothes, 
money, every thing was provided for him by the 
kindness of the resident, Mr. Mercer, and our joint 
aid in camp. He had not quitted us long before 
despair overtook him; he threw agvay his clothes, 
and taking post in a deserted mué, proclaimed him- 
self a fakir. In this condition he was discovered by 
the wife of Sindia’s general, Jean Baptiste, who 
acted the Samaritan towa¥ds him; but it was too 
late, and he died.* | 


* This curiou® tale of a real character was furnighed by the late 
Colonel James Tod, author of the Annals of Rajasthan, 
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A TALE OF FHE MAYOR'S,COURT AT MADRAS. 
« FOUNDED ON F%cTs. 


3, Harrity, the Mayor's Court at Madras is now 
a matter of history only. Its strange freaks of 
’ justice, and its solemn plausibifities, are no more. 
Even the place where its sittings were held is no 
longer to be traced. Buildings, which have been 
the scene of memorable occurrences in Europe, by 
surviving those occurences, lend their aid to tradi- 
tion and give a shape and substance to its shadows; 
but every fragrent of that court-house has long 
since crumbled under the hand of time, or rather 
under the white ant, which, in that climate, is a 
much more active Sestroyer. If any thing, how- 
ever, prolonged its merfiory in the “settlement, it 
was the pew in St. Mary’s Church, appropriated 
to the corporation in its ““palmy states” and which’. 
continued to be occupied by Richard Yeldham, the 
last mayor, who tenaciously clung to the desk and 
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had spared of the velvet cushion, long after his bro- 
ther aldermen had not only laid down their.civic 
gowns, ‘but “ shuffled off their mortal coils” alto- 
gether. Nog was it easy, in spite gf the sanctity 
of the place, to repress a Smile, when a stranger by 
mistake, or, as it sometimes happened, misdirected 
to it by an ill-timed Pleasantry, blundered into that 
pew, and his peons, taking their signal from the 
displeased looks of their master, instantly set the 
matter right by expelling the intruder, in the face 
of the whole congregation. But amusing as it was _ 
to see poor Richard hugging the phantom of his 
office; no humanebeing was more respected ; per- 
haps the more so from the whims and peculiarities 
of his habits. 

The proceedings of this court were of a mongrel 
kind, between’a suit in equity and a trial at Nisi 
Prius. Decrees passed by a majority of votes, and 
there was an appeal to th® governor in council, 
which was but little resorted to; the waters of mu- 
nicipal justice not being always the clearer for as- 
cending to the fountain. *When the four aldermen 
were equally divided, or, according to the slander 
of the days when both sides had heen equally 
bribed, the mayor had the casting-voice. But the 
persons who dipped their hands with most success 
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nies, who acted as barristers also. There were ad- 
mirable pickings for these gentlemen, most of whom 
were adventurers, who had become lawyérs “in 
spite of nature and their stars ;” some of them fugi- 
tive mates of Indiamen,’who, on the departure of 
their respective ships, suddenly started up from the 
snug concealmem. of a punglf-house, and, having 
sufficient interest to obtain a free-merchant’s license, 
were fortunate enough to get admission into the 
court as attornies. But whatever were their legal 
qualifications, they were as noisy pack of plead- 
ers, and gave theif black clients as much talk for 
their money, as #f they aad bee regularly trained 
in Westminster Hall or the Four courts of Dublin. 
They talked, however, to little effect. Neither 
good causes, nor powerful pleadings, availed much. 
There was a shuffling and cutting of the judicial 
cards, which deceived the best players. Vainly 
did the advocates waste their melodious breath in 
that Babel of brogues and dialects, for so I have 
heard it described. Impassive to their eloquence, 
sate old John Tg, fae most influential mem- 
ber of the bench, if I may use the cant phrase of 
the day, with his legs carelessly flung ever the rail- 
ing before him—there he sate, deaf to the voice of 
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‘he sipped his coffee, and ate his fish and rice, at 
that morping’s breakfast, the wealthiest party to 
the suit had in a short visit overthrown the judicial 
equipoise of hs mind ; yet he listened, or seemed 
to listen, with serene gttention, to the reciprocal 
wranglings of the bar. On such occasions, the most 
experienced of the pravtitioners felt what would 
be the decision; for having expended a certain 
portion of voluble nonsense, and exchanged a few 
witticisms not always of the finest manufacture, 
they tied up their*papers and waited for 'T'—— g’s 
opinion. If the case was a plain one, he had the 
faculty to perplex %; if intricate, he could make 
it intelligible, or appear so, to his brother judges. 
He was the bell-wether of the flock, and the rest 
followed in his track. 

But the lawyers of the Mayor’sCourt were not 
uniformly of this class. In the ye@r 1785, Mor- 
timer Williams, a yqung man of fine talents and 
finished education, arrived at Madras, with permis- 
sion to practise as an attorney. Though not called 
to the bar in England, he had been educated to the 
law, but was too poer and unbefriended to run the 
risks and defray the expenses of that yprecarious 
profession. Reports had reached him of the average 
etate af talent-in tho Macnes Cart: and he calonia 
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competitors, his success was by no means doubtful. 
In the confidence of that calculation, and the ela- 
tion of heart incident to youthful hopes, he had 
engaged himself to a beautiful girl-of French ex- 
traction, who had consented to become the sharer 
of his fortunes, so soon as Mortimer’s professional 
prospects should render thé ‘project eligible. Great 
sums of money had been made there; but the court 
was then in its ful} maturity of corruption, seareely 
paying justice the eomaplincnt of assuming her 
semblance. . 

No man could have been more misplaced than 
Williams. I Was a soil as ungenial to his talents, 
as it was to his virtues, for he was a being of high 
honour, and trained to the pursuit of noble ends 
by noble means. He spoke eloquently, not merely 
because he was,a scholar, but because he thought 
and felt eloquently. It happened, however, whe- 
ther from the constitGition of his mind or the habits 
of his education, that in the ordinary business of 
judicature, his eloquence was too refined, and his 
reasonings too severe and logical in their form, for 
the petty details he had to deal with. His mind 
was capacigus, but little things eluGed its grasp, 
and it was brought into constant collision with 
minds of a coarser texture. The hard front of an 
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futed but for ever unconvinced ;—the indefatigable 
wiles and slow insidious perseverance of the Scot- 
tish pleader, labouring onwards to his point, and 
by a false shew of, deference conciliating the ear of 
his judges ;—that petty skirmishing, in short, which 
consists in wranglings for costs and entrapping each 
other by trick and stratagem—this was not only 
little in unison with his feelings, but aggravated a 
hundred-fold in that climate the wear and tear of 
his nerves, always stretched to their utmost ten- 
sion, when a duty*was cast upon him, that affected 
the rights and interests of others. If his lot had 
thrown him, as hetused to temark} amongst com- 
petitors of loftier habits of thinking, and endued 
with perceptions of the fair, and good, and deco- 
rous, as exquisite as his own, he might have reaped 
honour from the conflict. But tq put forth the 
strength of a rich, flourishing inteHect, pregnant 
with images collected from an Sample range of learn- 
ing and meditation, in a scuffle with low and sub- 
altern minds, was a wasteful application of his emi- 
nent gifts—a laborious descent from a towering 
and eagle flight, to gilence the idle cawings of the 
crow or the cOntemptible chattering of the magpie. 
Unfortunately, he was not trained to this; and 
there was, moreoyer, a modesty in his nature, 
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trustful of his powers. It was not so with Mor- 
timer’s antagonists. It is inconceivable—the con- 
fidence and self-possession of ignorance. They had 
fearlessly dashed into 3 professiony, with the ele- 
ments of whjch they were yntinetured, and having 
acquired ‘its jargon, imagined they had mastered 
its principles. ‘Then there «vas the clumsy jest, the 
unfeeling sarcasm, the rough brutal contradiction: 
—all this was enongh to rouse the instinctive anti- 
pathies of a gentleman, into madness. Such was 
the adverse tide against which he had to beat. 

All, who have studied India in its moral aspects, 
have remarkes that thé native ¢aaracter at the pre- 
sidencies is a superinduced, artificial character, in 
which every genuine Hindoo quality seems to have 
degenerated. But amongst the corruptions that 
have produced.this effect, the worst of all is the 
plague-spot which English courts of law have com- 
municated to it. The office pf the attorney is the 
Pandora’s box, from which the vilest of its conta. 
minations have sprung; for the foulest curse with 
which English rule has visited that interesting peo- 
ple, is that of having taught them to worry and 
tear each gther to pieces by the formé or rather the 
mockeries of justice. At present, native litigious- 
ness, or at least the fund that fed it, is nearly ex- 
hausted: it was then in its first freshness. But 
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Williams was feeble in a bad cause, and the mo- : 
ment he saw that it was upheld by perjury, aban- 
doned it altogether. The agents, or black lawyers, 
as they were galled, viz. the dubashes, who have 
the coaxing and nursing of the causes, no donget 
flocked to his office. ‘ Master good” man,” they 
said, “ but master not proper man for a court- 
lawyer.” He had, therefore, the mortification of 
seeing the profits of the court, engrossd by less 
scrupulous practitioners. ‘The loss of business, 
however, chiefly embittered his thoughts, because, 
having confided too sanguinely in some early indi. 
cations of success, mt long a¥ter his*ayrival, he had 
forwarded a remittance to England, to enable Miss 
de Montreville to embark for India, and in all pro- 
bability she was by this time on her voyage. 

But what soon afterwards gave the death-blow 
to Mortimer Williams’s professionaleuccess, was a 
resolution he had formed, alon® and unassisted, and 
with a host of chances against him, of vindicating 
the purity of the court, by a fearless exposure of 
its corruption ; as mad a Quixotism as could have 
visited the brain of man. In a cause then pending, 
it had come Within the conusance of Williams's 
client, that an adverse party to the suit had paid 
one of those seasopable visits already hinted, and 
which was likely to produce its usual friite a 
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decree in accordance with the wishes of the wealthy 
visitant. Williams was bent on trying a novel ex- 
periment, in order to bring the abominable practice 
to shame and detection. In the gefendant’s an- 
swer, therefore, he inserted an allegation that the 
plaintiff himself, conscious of the weakness of his 
claim and to pervert the eitds of justice, had actu- 
ally given the sum of one thousand star pagodas to 
a member of the ,court, and when the cause was 
heard, Williams tendered evidence in proof of it. 
‘When the officer of the court read that astounding 
allegation, which unveiled some of the most sacred 
mysteries of Madras justice, the whole bench rung 
with indignant exclamations against the libel and 
the libeller. Erect in the pride of virtue, Mortimer 
Williams faced the storm, and defied its fury. One 
moved that he should shew cause within three days 
why his namershould not be struck off the rolls of 
the court. This was’a satisfaction to Williams, for 
he thirsted for the opportunity, that would thus 
have been given him, of substantiating the charge. 
But whether they dreaded the exposure, or from 
some other reason, they contepted themselves with 
striking oyt the scandalous matter for impertinence, 
and decreeing with costs against the defendant. 
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court heard with averted ear? He was one morning 
ruminating on the perplexities of his condition, and 
endeavouring to summon that gloomy courage, 
which might enable him to meet them (that cou- 
rage almost deserting him When he reflected that 
there was one, whom he loved more than himself, 
who would soon be infvolved in his misfortunes), 
when a Hindoo of caste, and of respectable appear- 
ance, who had glided in with the usually inaudible 
step of a native visitor, stood suddenly before him. 
The man had a dejected and melancholy expression 
of feature; he wore’no turban, but in lieu of it a 
nurraya cloth thrown over his head, a symbol of 
some distress suffered, or some grievous injury in- 
flicted, and the rest of his habiliments exhibited 
the disorder and negligence which betoken affliction. 
“Tam seeking,” said the braminy, ‘(an honest law- 
yer. The human face is a science Ishave studied. 
In the face the mind is registeted. Amongst your 
brethren, I have perused only cunning and ser- 
vility. Your countenance bears athe characters of 
integrity and courage. It isnot redress that I look 
for—but state my gase, that I may regain my 
estimation in the eyes of my caste, whg now con- 
sider me polluted and dishonoured.” He com- 
plained of an unjyst imprisonment and a severe 
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magistrate of the T- 
sojourn at TF 





district. During his short 
» an ummaul had been plundered 





of her gold ornaments. Suspicion fell on the goo- 
rikul to whose charge she had been entrusted. He 
was apprehended, and having equivocated in his 
answers, had by order of the collector been punished 
with several severe strokes#f the rattan. Mootiah, 
believing him innocent, interposed in his behalf, 
but having expressed himself in stronger terms 
than the collector liked, he was confined in the 
same prison, and severely punished with the rattan, 
on the virtues of which, as a tést of judicial truth, 
the worthy magistrate seemed to have implicit 
reliance. 

This was a fresh perplexity to poor Williams. 
He had already given inexpiable offence to the 
court. He hgd now to brave the government 
itself, whose policy at that time was to screen their 
servants from publit animadversion.. But honour 
urged him to undertake the’ cause, and he would 
listen to no. other impulse. In a few weeks it was 
ready for hearing. The plaintiff met him as he 
entered the court-house, and put into his hand a 
bag of rupees, the amount of which searcely covered 
the sums already disbursed by Williams. “Young 
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man,” said he, “I am poor. Your reward must 
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Fear not the storms of power. Like the winds of 
heaven, they may tear up the worthless shrub, but 
the root of the Senerous tree is strengthened by 
agitation.” =. : 

The times we refer to, are long gong by. ' More 
enlightened notions of policy influence our relations 
towards the natives of India. _ The chair at Madras 
was then filled by WET name afterwards of 
some notoriety ‘in the annals pf the Company. 
Little, mean, and insignificant in person, the pride 
of place supplied his want- of stature, and - gave 
him an erect strut, Which he mistook for. dignity. - 
Cunning and duplicity were his substitutes for 
talent. The office having been cast on him by 
accidental devolution, he filled it but for a short 
time, when he was recalled to answer charges of 
malversation in England. Williams, jntent only on 
his professional obligations, stated tke case with 
great power, and animadverted in terms of just 
severity upon the outrage inflicted upon an unof. 
fending Hindoo ; but he did not spare the Govern< 
ment itself, who had throwh the shield of their 
protection over the aythor of the injustice. He . 
was carried, peshaps, by the vehemence of honour- 
able feelings and an instinctive hatred of oppression, 
somewhat too far: for the court, having decided 
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seized the opportunity for which they had long 
waited, and on the alleged ground of his having 
used contumelious expressions towards the Govern- 
ment, removed him from the list ¢f practitioners. 
The Government next cqncelled his indentures, 
and ordered him to embark | for England in a ship 
then in the roads and _ ready to sail. Williams 
addressed them in a memorial, eloquently urging 
the hardship and injustice of the case. One topic 
of it, it might be supposed, would have found its 
way to bosoms not steéled against justice or huma- 
nity ; for he intimated his daily expectation of the 
arrival of the’ young” lady, te whom he had been 
attached from his youth :—the desolate condition 
of an unbefriended girl thrown amongst strangers, 
and without the means of support in the absence of 
him to whose, protection she was consigned. The 
memorial haa no effect ; and having made the best 
arrangements he Could for, her reception in the 
family of a humble Englishman, with whom Wil- 
liams left for that purpose what little he could 
spare out of the scanty remnants of his savings, he 
prepared to embark in obedience to the orders of 
the Govgrnment. On the beach, che was accosted 
by his client Mootiah. “ Be.not cast down,” said 
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this ring for my sake ;” placing, at the same time, 
a ring in which a diamond of some size, but appa- 
rently of little price, had been clumsily set by 
some inexpert artist ; and then took jeave of the 
young lawyer with looks that bespoke regret and 
gratitude. The ring being much too heavy to be 
worn, Williams deposited it in his desk, placing, 
however, no other value on it, than as a memorial 
of his Hindoo friend. a 

Julia de Montreville arrived about two months 
after his departure. Her ‘surprise and perplexity 
may be readily conceived, when she found herself 
thrown on the precarious hospitality of strangers, 
and the pleasing anticipations she had so fondly 
cherished of being received in the protecting em- 
braces of her lover, so cruelly deceived. She was, 
indeed, kindly welcomed under tke roof of the 
friends ‘to whom. Williams had reconymended her ; 
but they themselves Were poof, and almost wanted 
the little aid they imparted. Julia was in the 
vernal height of her charms, and at that time 
English beauty was a “« pearl of price” at the 
settlement. Her beguty, for it was truly. fasci- 
nating, attracted an attention to her digtress and 
the painful, circumstances of her arrival, which 
they would not otherwise perhaps have received. 
Tt became the fashion to express a sympathy for 
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her situation, and she was invited into the family 
of a civil servant of distinction. In compliance 
with the suggestions left her by Williams, she was 
to remain in-India, till he should aynounce to her 
the prospect of obtaining redress from the Directors, 
and their permission to return to Madras. In the 
meanwhile, theugh dejectedl’and wretched, she was 
whirled along the circle of fashionable dissipation, 
and compelled to ear an aspect of gaiety, which 
was belied by the feelings of her heart. Admirers 
fluttered around her; ‘nor were suitors wanting. 
* The ‘kind lady; beneath whose roof. she resided, 
urged her to,atcept orfe of the most eligible, dilating 
with infinite volubility on the charms of a gay 
establishment, and taking care to set before her the 
folly of a romantic attachment to a man of ruined 
fortunes. To,feelings attuned like Julia’s, all this 
was the harshest discord that could be sounded ; 
and she lingered in @everish impatience for a letter 
from Williams. That letter came ; but it breathed 
no syllable of hope. He was struggling with 
penury, and though tle passage was almost blotted. 
out by his tears, .at the conclusion he advised her, 
in the spjrit of a generous self-devation, to accept 
— He could not finish the sentence, but he evi- 
yal. uanammended her to accept a suitable offer 
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She resolved, however, with increased earnest- 
ness, to return home. How was this to be done? 
Poor and dependent, she could not command the 
means. One evening, when she had excused herself 
from a party on the plea of indispositjon, and was 
sitting alone, and in no very enviable mood, a 
palanquin stopped at the steps of” the veraniali, 
from which a native alighted, who, after the ‘usual 
salutations, addressed her, and Faced in her hands 
a shawl, which he begged ber to unfold. She had 
scarcely retired fof that purpose, when the visitor, 
having re-ascended his palanquin, -was instantly 
out of the reach of her gratitude: for the shawl 
contained a sum in pagodas, more than sufficient 
to defray the expenses of her voyage. It was 
Mootiah from whom she had received this beneficent 
token. To shorten the narrative, Julia returned 
to England, and was united to Williams, although 
he was still struggling with’ depressed fortune. 
Love, however, does not always overflow with 
worldly resources, and theirs werg soon exhausted. 
The prospect was gloomy, and even affection, pure 
as ever glowed in twa human hearts, was not at all 
times sufficien? to cheer it. They were, sitting in 
mournful consultation ‘one night upon the ways 
and means of the Morrow. “T may exclaim with 
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« ¢ Thank heaven, I’m not worth a ducat”” — Sud- 
denly, however, he bethought himself of the ring 
with which Mootiah had presented him, and which 
he had presefved only as a memorial ef that worthy 
creature’s kigdness, it being of little or no other 
value in his estimation. But as it was unquestion- 
ably a diamond, though covered with incrustations, 
and the ring, though of the clumsiest workmanship, 
was gold, he carried it to a jeweller—and to his 
astonishment, found that the stone was of the first 
water, and that it required only*a skilful artist to 
redeem its lustre. He disposed of it for £800, 
which, in thet’ crisis of their fortunes, seemed a 
mine of wealth. But much better things came. 
By the death of a French uncle, who had been one 
of the fermiers of the revenue ‘under ‘the old 
régime, Julia énherited considerable wealth. The 
bequest being’ coupled with the condition that her 
husband, whoever he might be, should assume the 
name. of Montreville, and reside a certain portion 
of the year in France, as a superintendent of the 
estates devised to her, they immediately established 
themselves at Paris. eS 

Years flowed on in uninterrupted happiness, and 
Montreville had almost forgotten the trials and 
misfortunes of his youth ; when, one morning, as he 
was crossing the Pont Neuf, his observation was . 
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drawn to a short, elderly Englishman, meanly 
attired, and‘ walking with a slow desultory pace, 
denoting, as he rightly conjectured, considerable 
uneasiness of mind. The stranger. also gazed 
intently on Montreville, afd in a few instants they 
recognized each other. | It was W- 4, the Madras 
governor, the man whese injustice-had.crushed his 
early hopes; but the memory of that injustice was 
now obliterated by the claim® of the unhappy man 
to his compassion. ‘“ Do you recollect,” said 
Montreville, “ tke name of Williams ?”—-“ I do,” : 
returned W——I 2 “ I remember it with regret.”? -- 
Montreville would not suffer him to apologize, but 
having, by the courtesy of his manner, won the old 
man’s confidence, heard from him the melancholy 
recital of his distresses. . The story was’ a short 
one. He had been recalled, and had fled his 
country, where a bill of pains and penalties hung 
over his head. He was now sbandoned by all who 
"had basked in the sunshine of his power, on many 
of whom he had lavished favours, which laid the 
foundations of ample fortunes.” A few minutes 
before Montreville had met him, he had eagerly 
_ hastened, inthe warmth of a long and early friend- 
ship, to shake by the hand one of those whom his 
bounty had fed and enriched; but his advances 
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the agitation which Montreville had remarked in 
his features. 

Tn this_ destitution Montreville humanely suc- 
coured him, sand having raised some,subscriptions 
among the most opulent of the few Englishmen 
who were then at Paris, ‘settled on him a small 
provision, which allowed tim to wear out the 
remnant of his days in a decent obscurity. The 
vicissitudes we haye related, form an instructive 
lesson ; and those who agt unjustly while they stand 
upon the slippery heights of fortune, would do 
well to remember the fate of W— 1, the governor 
of Madras. 
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THE MERMAID. AN EASTERN TALE. 


_ © Dw I ever tell you of my adventure with a 
mermaid ?” - 

“A mermaid ! No, never: I should like 
mightily to hear it, Captain Quizzle” 

“Tt is the most remarkable of al] my adven- 
tures: I wonder I have not told you of it.” 

“You have so many strange stories : your life 
must have been an eventful one. Pray let us have 
it, Captain.” 

“ Well.—I traded for seweral years in. the 
Eastern Archipelago. The swarms of clusters of 
islands thereabouts are amazing ; not a tenth: part 
of them are ever visited by haman beings, and con. 
sequently all the strange things in the animal and 
even the vegetable création are to be found there: 
monsters, as we call them, seem to congregate amidst 
these delicious spots, because they are there out of 
the reach of man’s destructive power. You have 
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heard of the Brobdignag butterflower discovered by 
Sir Stamford Raffles in an island of the Archi- 
pelago, atmere sight of which one of bis Hindu 
servants Med of fright :—calyx like the dome of 
St. Paul’s ; pistils liketgood-sized fit-trees ; pollen 
in such prddigious quantify that wild-beasts are 
often smothered init. Six Stamford likewise met 
with the Dugong, or mer-man. He could only get 
a dead specimen; I have often seen the animal 
alive; I have shaken hands with one, for they are 

& “Sxceedingly gentle creatures. All these things are 
now pretty notorious. But besides these, unicorns 
are so plentiful (though they can never be taken 
alive, as you" all know), that their horns are used 
as walking-sticks by the respectable Malays, and 
as canes by the schoolmasters. The Malay boys 
require a vast deal of banging to get their alphabet 
properly, the,letters are so difficult to sound (their 
mouths often grow eawry in the attempt), and the 
unicorn’s horn saves trouble, Sne stroke of it raising 
twenty large blisters. Then they have tooth-picks 
made of griffin'y ‘claws—but to the mermaid. 

« Y had often heard of mermaids in different parts 
of the Archipelago, but I dié not gedit the stories 
told ‘me “by the’native rascals, who are desperate 
liars.. A  grey-headed old man, however, one day, 
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assured me he had seen one; and further told me, 
that if I was desirous of ocular proof, he could 
direct mé to a spot where I should be pretty sure , 
to meet with one of these water-nymphs.- 

“T gladly accepted the effer, and he directed me 
to go alone to one of tHe little islets dh the eastern 
side of the isle of Billiton (I was then on the island. 

* of Banca), where, he said, these ladies often disported 
themselves of an evening. He cautioned me to be 
on my guard, and to keep out Of their reach, for 
they were apt to fake liberties with gentlemen,—¥ 
that is, to scratch cut their eyes, slice them in half 
with a sudden twitch of their tail, and so forth. 

*, Accordingly, the very next day,"I procured a 
native boat, which could be paddled by one person, 
armed myself with sword and pistols, and boldly 
but privily launched my frail bark into the blue 
deep, to cross the strait of Gaspar. 2a : 

“ When I was equipped, I gould not help laugh- 
ing at. the expedition I was setting out upon. 
However, I could but doas many have done, whom 
curiosity has prompted to be spect&tors of the wash- 
ing of the lions at the Tower on the Ist of April ; 

* —that is, keeg my fdlly to myself. 

“I reached the island indicated by*my grey- 
beard Mentor; it was a sort of quinquangular 
rock, with a coat of the richest mould, absolutely 
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swarming with birds, glittering with flowers and 
shrubs of variegated tints, and a magazine of odours. 
Had i€ been of a ciroular form, its circvimference 
might have been about a ‘mile and | a half or two 
miles. It was evident that human steps were rarely 
imprinted ujon its luxuriant turf. 

“ Drawing yp my light Sark on a slope of the 
isle, I set it on end, and propped it with a paddle, 
to serve me as a temporary hut, for I was deter- 
mined to wait some time the issue of the adventure, 
before I returned and gave the old Malay a horse- 
whipping, which I was resolved‘to do, if it appeared 
that he had foaled me, I remained here two or 
three days, till I began to be devoured with enjut. 
at this Robinson Crusoe-like life. I was almost 
continually walking along the margin of the sea, 
picking up shells, pebbles, weeds, and other things 
of the kind, but saw nothing of the maids of the 
deep. . 

* One evening, however—Sust at that glorious 
period of it when, especially in Eastern climes, a 
kind of preternattiral and enchanted silence reigns 
aruund, and when every object appears to emit, as 
it were, a golden lustre, as if. festorigg some of the 
light it had absorbed in the day from the departing 
luminary.—on turning a sharp curve of the islet, I 
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distinctly, two hands raised above the surface of 
the water, at a short distance from the shore, and 
momentdrily, a woman’s head popped up and down, 
as if the individual was drowning, In the sudden- 
ness of astonishment, I forgot that I was on an un- 
inhabited spot, and, at“the moment, lt an almost 
irresistible impulse tush into the smooth water 
and rescue the sinking victim, thinking it a woman. 
Fortunately, I recovered my recollection in time, 
and stood still to await the fesult. The hands 
gradually sunk tremblingly beneath the surface, the 
circles disappearedg and all was again still. 

‘¢ Whilst I stood musing, my eyes rivetted to the 
spot where I had beheld what I now began to be- 
lieve might be a phantom of the fancy, a loud, wild, 
but musical and merry burst of laughter drew my 
attention to another side, where I saw, as if wading 
in the shallow water, a tall, slender, but beautifully- 
proportioned female, of an olive complexion, and 
with exceedingly lofg dark hair, which she was 
gracefully employed in winding about her head and 
temples. I walked to the edge of the beach opposite’ 
to her, and taking my stand, in order to observe 
her the more, narrowly, I was again saluted bya 
laugh, which, though somewhat louder than we ate‘ 
accustomed to hear from young ladies in drawing- 
rooms, was quite feminine in its tones, and unac- 
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countably bewitching in its general character: it 
was. neither a titter nor a horse-laugh, but equi- 
distant from both, the voice reminding me of the 
liquid notes of musical-glasses. Never did I behold 
more lovely features than I now gazed on with in- 
tense and growing interesf. The eyes were un- 
usually large, dark, and pengtrating; but the aspect 
of the face altogether was soft and gentle. It was, 
indeed, a face which, as the poet says, if nature 
made, the die had been destroyed. 

“ I held out my hands; she laughed again and 
held out hers. This was a tryig situation, and I 
felt such a desirg to draw nearer and converse (if I 
could) with thy fair incognita,—whose unwilling- , 
ness, on her part, to approach, evidently seemed to 
* be the result of 


—innocence and virgin modesty, 
“That would fe wooed and not unsought be won,— 


that I several times was near wetting my feet. But 
in one of the lady’s quick métions, unfortunately 
—fortunately for me—there appeared, a short dis- 
tance in her rear’, the sharp edge of a large fish- 
tail, shaped like that of a huge salmon’s. This 
discovery instantly had a ery sedative effect ~ 
upon me. *I dare say the lady-fish saw in my 
countenance the consequence which her train en- 
tailed upon me, and perhaps @ttributed it to its 
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true cause; for with an appearance of arch bash- 
fulness, she turned about, and, casting a leering 
look at me, soused into the water, and was gone in 
a twinkling.” 

“ Astonishing !—But naw really, Captain Quiz- 
ale, is this true ?” 7 * 

“ True !—so help-—” e 

“ Well, well, don’t swear. Pray go on.” 

“Well, thought I, my doubts are now at an end. 
Here I am,—not asleep, nor out’ of my senses; and 
if I have not seen.a mermaid, why then ——~ 

“ But did she came again ?” 

“You shall hear.—It was sipgular enough, 
that I dreamed I should see a meriaid the night 
before, and that made me, at first, suspect that I 
was really asleep when she really appeared ;—for I 
remember a curious occurrence of a person’s dream- 
ing he was awake when he was all the while asleep ; 
and as the story is not long, and as I _may forget 
it, I will tel—” 4 

“Never mind that; another time will do for - 
that ; I want to hear the end of this extraordinary 
adventure.” 

“ You shall have it—I saw no more of the 
waternymph: that night, but I was punttual in my 
attendance the next evening at the same place. I 
did not wait longg before I heard from the other 
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side of a projecting angle of the rocky islet, an air 
warbled in such an enchanting strain, that I dared 
not move from the spot on Which I stood, “0 ascer- 
tain whence it came, lest I should lose a note of it. 
Its effect upon my wholesystem I can only describe 
by supposing that some subtle stimulating fluid 
passed through very nervee from the brain to the 
toe. You have remarked the restlessness of a cat 
when a violin is bowed so as to prolong its sweetest 
tones; this will give you some idea of my suffer- 
ing, for such it was.” 

“ Astonishing ! This account’ conforms exactly 
to the old notions of the, mermaid, who was peared 
to sing like a Siren.” 

“Exactly. She appeared to me just as the mer- 
maid is represented in old pictures, except that I 
saw no comb or looking- glass. But to proceed. 

“ When the & air ceased, I hastened to the quarter 
whence it proceeded, and there recognized the same 
charming face and form, and ws, moreover, saluted 
with the same laugh. I resolved to address the 
sea-lady. I knew* the Malay language well, and 
had a smattering of most of the dialects of the 
Archipelago; and I thought iffshe cquid speak at 
all, she was*more likely to know some of these than 
any other human tongue. To my delight as well 
as surprise, I found she understéod and could talk 
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Malay; but she articulated in a very peculiar 
manner, somewhat like the mode in which persons 
born deaf*and dumb enuneiate what they are labo- 
riously taught t to utter. — ; 

« And now comes the nfost extraordinary part 
of my story. 

“She gave me an atzount of the sub-aqueous 
region, which excited my astonishment: whether 
true or false will never be determined, for no human 
visitant could get back again to tell us. She gave 
me to understand that, at a-vast depth in the ocean, 
there was another atmosphere, on which the water 
rested, like our atmosphere upon the sea. I imagine 
this must be the interior world, of which various 
phenomena on the surface of the earth afford 
manifest indications. Her description of this 
interior world was perfectly fascinating : it must be 
a real paradise. Owing to the depsity of . the 
atmospheric medium, and thembsence of the prin- 
ciple of gravitation of terrestrial attraction, men, 
and even houses and castles, could float in the air, 
without being liable to any injiry by dashing 
against one another, or what we call < falling down, 
The temperature of the air, she informed me, was 
invariably the same; perpetual spring, or rather 
summer, prevailed every where ; and, in short, all 
was pure enjoyment What surprised me more 
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than any thing else was, that she said there were 
inhabitants of this upper world there, and amongst 
the rest an Englishman,—Orang Ingléex, as she 
expressed if.” : ‘ 

“ How did they get*there ?” 

“ Aye, How did they get there ?—precisely the 
question 1 asked her. he replied that it was 
undoubtedly a matter of difficulty, for the descent 
was a long one, and a living body must sink very 
rapidly to ayoid ‘suffocation before it reached the 
_ nether air; but when there, she said, the lungs soon 
became habituated to breatht it. She instanced 
herself, who could breathe both atmospheres, which 
was not possible, if the lower one required a peculiar 
set of organs to inhale it. All that was necessary; 
she said, was to exclude the air as much as possible 
from the lungs, hold the breath, and if a person 
was carried down with velocity, there was no 
danger ; and she offered, if I chose to risk the 
experiment, to be my guidé and propeller. And 
then she renewed her enchanting description of the 
central. paradise; where nothing dies, where pleasure 
never tires, and novelty is ever new: : 

Where love is liberty and nature law. 
She even’ expatiated on the delights.of the journey 
itself, the luxurious delirium of. the rapid whirl, 
the sights ‘beheld in the padiage, the glittering 
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treasures of the deep, the vegetable wonders of the 
marine world, and the tribes of curious and harm- 
less beings that sport upon the confines of the two 
regions. I haye often thought of this conversation 
when your daughter, Miss’ Greenfinch, has been 
playing and singing that pretty air— 

Follow me and we will go bc 

Where the rocks of coral grow,” &c. 

“© The Mermaid’s song ?” 

“ The same. I had no great stomach to make the 
trial, however; having a good many unsettled ac- 
counts, I did not lke to be'the means of ruining 
some honest fellows who were my sreditors, and, 
besides, I did not relish the idea of being reported 
felo de se; so I civilly declined the journey.” 

“ Pray go on: what was the result of the adven- 
ture? Tamina fever tohear.”  , 

“ We grew very good friends. The sea-lady 
sung me several most captivating songs; one, in 
particular, was so exquisite, that I thought I 
should never forget either words or music; but 
I remember neither. We moved along quite round 
the island, I walking on the margin of the sea- 
shore, she gracefully gliding through the liquid 
mass as if by a mere act of volition, for she seemed 
to make no exertion, and her tail,—I thought stu- 
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gine’a more picturesque and beautiful object than 
she appeared. Where the water was deeper near 
shore, she sometimes approached closer to me, but 
apparently always recollected herself suddenly and 
turned away again: a sémbjance of bashfulness and 
maiden-timidity, which eecualy divested me of 
all fear. ’ 

“* Whilst we thus communed together, my facul- 
ties almost entranged with the romantic novelty of 
the adventure, the charming eyes and features con- 
tinually beaming upon‘me, the ravishing pictures 
the fait apparition drew of hér abode and of the 
heavenly beings by which it was inhabited, the 
magic of the solitude and silence which reigned 
around us, upon which her mellow voice broke, as 
it were, into a thousand musical echoes, the nymph 
suddenly exclaimed ‘hark !° 

“T heard pothing. 

“¢T must be gonéy’ she said. 

“ Almost involuntarily, i stretched forth my 
hand. She glided towards me, cautiously and 
timidly, and exfended hers. Our hands joined. 

“ Instantly, I felt myself held by a giant’s gripe, 
and dragged forward; the resistance I could offer, 
though I was a match for most men, was like the 


effort of a child. Meantime, the dazzling features 
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malignant aspect of a demon.—I was on the verge 
of destruction—when, unexpectedly, one of my 
pistols went off in the struggle; upon which this 
she-devil let me go, and bounced under water, 
leaving me in a cold sweat, all of a tremor, and my 
shoulder almost dislocated.” 

“ Good heavens!” ~o - ” 

“You may be sure I did not stay much longer 
on this infernal island. I soon reconverted my hut 
to its proper purpose, and paddled away with as 
much vigour as my wounded arm would allow, 
fancying I saw a large salmon-tail in every curl of 
the wave. .My old friend soon perceived in my 
face, on my return, that I no longer distrusted the 
fidelity of his statement.” 

“ What a very extraordinary adventure, Cap- 
tain Quizzle? And this is really a fact ?” 

“ A fact ?—-No,” 7 

“No? What, is it a fiction you have been tel- 
ling us all this while 7” 

“* Every word of it.” 

“ Psha !” 
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THE HONOURABLE JOHN ADAM. 


- Jouw Apam was the eldest son of the Right - 
Honourable Williara Adam, lord, chief commis- 
sioner of the Jury Court for-Civil Causes in Scot- 
land, and the Honourable Eleanor Elphinstone, 
second daughter of Charles, tenth Lord Elphin- 
stone, and was born on the 4th May 1779. He 
was educated on the foundation of the Charter 
House, and being presented by his” uncle with a, 
civil appointment to Bengal is 1794, was sent for 
‘a year to Edinburgh, “where he attended the lec- 
tures of Dugald Stewart, Professor Robison, and 
_ other distinguished professors of that period. He 
finally sailed for India in the Barrington, along 
with his cousip, the’ Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, afterwards Governor of Bombay, and arrived 
at Calcutt# in February 1796. His first nomination 
was to an inferior effice in the judicial branch of 
VOL. 111. x - 
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the service. He was sent to Patna to serve his 
probationary term under Mr. Henry Douglas, then 
judge and magistrate of that station. Here he was 
for three years employed in the study of the Jan- 
guages of the countfy, and in the sedulous dis- 
charge of those minor duties, by which the junior 
servants of the Comparfy’ are trained to official 
habits, and fitted for the high career to which they 
are destined. In March 1799, Mr. Adam was 
promoted to the office of register in the Twenty-_ 
* Four Pergunnahs, the presidency district; and hav- 
ing been introduced to the jlersonal notice of the 
Governor-general, he was, in the following year, 
transferred to the judicial and revenue branch of 
the secretariat, wherein he was nominated head 
assistant. ; 
Marquess Wellesley had recently returned to 
-Bengal upop the conclusion of the Mysore. war, 
and was at this titie occupied with the formation 
of the College of Fort Wilfiam. It was a part of 
his scheme for the education of the junior civil ser- 
vants, to collect. the most promising into an office 
under ‘his own supervision, | called the Governor- 
general’ s,office, into which those most distinguished 
for attainments at the college were to, _be placed 
afterwards. as a reward of merit on leaving the in- 
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dential assistants, he trusted to familiarize their 

minds with the consideratien of great political 

questions,” and produce a- scale of qualification 

suited to the exigencies of the higher departments 

of the state. Mr. Adam was one of the very first 
selected for this distinguished career. In May 

1802, he was placed at’the head of the office in 

question, and vested with the charge of its records; 

and in March of the following year, his services 

were rewarded by a nomination to the office of col- 

lector in one of the districts (Goruckpore) then” 
recently ceded by the nawaub vizier. It was not, 

however, Lord Wellesley’s ‘intention to deprive 

himself of the useful talents of his assistant; he 

accordingly retained Mr. Adam in his suite until 

his final departure for Europe ;.and Sir George 

Barlow having, in April 1804, made him deputy 

secretary in the secret political and foreign depart- 

ments, took occasion to recoré a minute explana- 

tory of the cause of his not joining the station to 

which he had been appointed, and bearing honour- 

able testimony to the useful service rendered by 

Mr. Adam in the secretariat in the interim, more, 
especially durixg the Mahratta war, 2 

In March 1809, Mr. Adam was appointed by 
Lord Minto secretary to Government in the mili- 
tary department; an‘office which required the quali- 
E2 
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fications of a thorough man of business, which he 
possessed in a pre-eminent degree. Occupied some- 
times with the discussion of projects affecting the 
most momentous interests of the stgte, he had the 
intelligent mind to dis¢rimjnate the sound from the 
fallacious; whilst, on the other hand, he could de- 
vote himself, ‘with the most exemplary diligence, 
and without any sensation of fatigue or disgust, to 
the dullest accurgulation of uninteresting details. 
_The records of the Sppreme Government contain 
more than one acknowledgment of the admirable 
manner in which the duties of this office were per- 
formed by Mr. Adani;* but in the case of a secre- 
tary, an’ appeal to such testimonials is not the test 
of merit; for the proceedings, minutes, and resolu- 
tions are mostly of his.own preparation, and the 
intimate relation in which he stands towards the 
members of Government, both precludes their ad- 
dressing him in the fanguage of official compliment, 
and renders it superfluous to record their senti- 
ments on his conduct, when they have so many 
other ways of showing their esteem and confidence. 

* These will be found in the minus and discussions between 
the Supreme Government and Home Autfiorities, as to the 
relative advantage of having the office of military secretary filled 
by a civil or by a military servant. It is only such questions 


that give the opportunity of bearing, testimony to individual 
merit, and they very rarely occur. : 
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Upon Mr. Edmonstone’s promotion to a seat in 
the Supreme Council, in Octeber 1812, Mr. Adam 
succeeded’ him in the more responsible and higher 
salaried office of secretary to Government in the 
secret foreign and political departments, and it was 
in this situation that Lord Hastings found him; on 
his arrival in India in the following year. It thus 
fell to be the duty of Mr. Adam to point out to 
the new Governor-general the political objects most 
deserving of his attention, to ascertain his views, 
and assist in their development, besides finally 
being the organ for Scramuntesting them to 
others. 

The political horizon was at this time far from 
clear. A war with the mountaineers of Nipaul was 
actually impending, and the condition of the pre- 
datory associations, and of Central India generally, 
required vigilance and the most cautious manage- 
ment. How great svever the talents, extraordinary 
penetration, and acknowledged judgment of the 
Marquess of Hastings, much necessarily depended 
on the form and manner in which things were in 
the first instance represented tohim. If his Lord- 
ship early arri¢ed at the true perception of the dif- 
ficulties of his political situation, if Me was enabled 
to seize at once the proper line to which he consist- 
ently adhered, as his matured conviction and expe- 
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rience satisfied him of its correctness, he will not, 
we are assured, refuse to Mr. Adam the merit of 
having contributed, by his intelligence ‘and useful 
suggestions; to lead his mind to thgse just conclu- 
sions. In the conduét of, the Nipaul war, and of 
the political operations simultaneously set on foot, 
his Lordship was removed ‘ from the seat of Govern- 
ment, and had to act, therefore, on his personal 
judgment, without the power of consulting bis con- 
stitutional advisers, and without the weight of their 
credit to lessen the responsibility, and participate 
in the consequences, of an ill'success. In such a 
situation, he could nbdt be insensible to the inesti- 
mable advantage of having near him, in the confi- 
dential post of his political secretary, a friend and 
adviser of approved judgment, an intelligent and 
thoroughly informed counsellor, rather than a mere 
ready instrument for the preparation of the instruc- 
tions he might dicfate. Such was Mr. Adam ta 
Lord Hastings at this period, and his Lordship 
has always both spoken and written in the warmest 
terms of acknowledgment of the assistance he de-~ 
rived from his secretary, on,this as on all other 
occasions, Much of the official torrespondence 
relating to the Nipaul war, and political events of 
this time, has been printed and laid before the 
nm 
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fect, and there are volumes of private correspon- 
dence besides, in which the eommandants of divi- 
sions, political residents, and other confidential 
officers of Government were in the habit of express- 
ing their secret sentiments,“and of secking advice 
on points it would be a breach of confidence always 
to divulge; we may stili appeal to the folios con- 
taining these documents as a test of the laborious 
diligence with which information was sought in 
every quarter, and of the intelligence with which 
every circumstance was combined and brought 
practically to an useful result. They afford abun- 
dant proof, that, in times-of war and political 
struggle, something more than a ready pen is es- 
sential to constitute an efficient secretary; and 
they moreover justify the challenge, that Mx. 
Adam’s merits in this capacity will not shrink 
from comparison with the very highest grade of 
qualification of which our Indian history can fur- 
nish an example. i. 

The Nipaul war happily concluded, the course to 
be pursued to relieve our provinces from the danger 
of annual incursion, or attack from the predatory 
powers, demanded the early determination of the 
Supreme Government. In the discussions con- 
nected with this important subject, there were two 
questions to be decided ; first, whether the Govern- 
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ment should take the requisite steps on its own re- 
sponsibility, or await a reply from England to the 
despatches in which instructions had been solicited ; 
and secondly, whether the measures, when under- 
taken, should be confined, to the expulsion of the 
predatory associations from their haunts, or should 
comprehend tke extension ‘of the British influence 
over Central India, with a view to its permanent 
tranquillization. JLord Hastings inclined to the 
latter more enlarged course of policy, and was, 
moreover, prepared to ‘commence operations with- 
out waiting any special sanction from home; but 
his colleagues ‘were. less decided, and the want of 
support to his Lordship’s views led, consequently, 
to some delay. During these discussions, Mr. 
Adam was the strenuous adviser of all that was 
most vigorous gnd decided ; and when at length the 
repeated irruptions of the Pindarries determined 
the Government to fait no longer for instructions, 
Mr. Adam, accompanied the Governor-general as 
secretary for the operations about to be commenced, 
and, as far as his voice had weight, influenced the 
resolution finally taken by his Lordship, to adopt, 
upon his sole responsibility, the morextensive plan 
for establishing the British supremacy over the 
whole of India. 

A campaign followed, with the results of which 
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the publicissufficiently acquainted. In the planning 
of that compaign, and during the whole of the 
military %s of the political occurrences to which it 
led, Mr. Adam was the sole depositary of his 
Lordship’s views, and exclasively enjoyed his con- 
fidence ; so much so, that the instructions for the 
movement of every ccrps, sometimes extending 
even to the details of its formation and equip- 
ment, issued entirely under his signature. The 
Bengal army have too much reason to know this, 
for it became the plea for refusing it an equal share 
of the spoils with its southern associates. Though 
it was admitted that the campaign. was one set of 
operations, combined and directed throughout by 
one controlling authority, every corps and every 
division performing the separate part assigned by 
its instructions from head-quarters ; . still the Mar- 
quess of Hastings was considered not to have taken 
the command in his military capacity, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, seeing that his orders for regu- 
lating the military operations were invariably is- 
sued through the political secretar} of the Governor- 
general. 

The labour and anxieties of that period can be 
known only to those who witnessed Mr. Adam 
under the discharge of his accumulated duties; 
late in the night, when all else were at rest, the 

E83 
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lamp was constantly burning in his tent, while 
kasids and estafettes were waiting to carry forth 
his expresses ; again, though the march was always 
made before daybreak in the morning, he was 
nevertheless beforehand, and at the desk with his 
candle to snatch a few minutes for some urgent 
business ere the drum should beat the final order 
to move. The peculiar nature of the duties to be 
performed, and the necessity of constantly applying 
the weight of personal influence to reconcile the 
views and dispositions of the various agents em- 
ployed in the different operatfons, rendered it im- 
possible for others, howsoever willing, to contribute 
material relief or assistance. Either the Governor- 
general’s own hand, or that of his known confi- 
dential secretary, was essential to give effect to an 
instruction, whose object was to check the wayward 
inclinations of some functionary, on whose conduct 
the success or failurs of some important part of the 
general plan depended: no“one else, indeed, was 
sufficiently master of the whole design to be able 
to draft properly such an instruction. 

It is to be observed that, in addition to the 
functions of the political and secret departments, 
Mr. Adam filled the situation of private secretary 
to the Governor-general; so that he had thus 
another branch of duty to perform, in its nature 
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urgent and distinct from that which mainly occu- 
pied his thoughts; but consisting of confidential 
correspondence, regarding * the distribution of 
patronage, or of communications with the principal 
functionaries at the presidency, and therefore not 
‘admitting of transfer cr delegation to other hands. 

The strongest frame of body must have yielded to 
the fatigue and anxiety of such accumulated labours, 
continued as they were for so long a period with- 
out intermission. Mr. Adam’s constitution was 
originally extremely good ;* a long career, however, 
of sedentary but ingessant occupation in the climate 
of India, had already so far weakened it, as to have 
rendered a voyage to the Cape indispensable a few 
years before. His frame, therefore, was not proof 
against the effect of such unremitting cares as were 
now heaped upon him; and the seeds were un- 
fortunately sown, during the carapaign, of the 


“ Dr. Nicholson, in his report on the state of Mr. Adam’s 
health of date February 23g, 1825, says, “‘Mr. Adam had been 
gradually declining in health for several years past, although he 
had not of late years suffered from any acute disease. From 
being naturally strong, robust, and rather 4nclined to corpulency, 
he is now reduced to a state of great emaciation, and consequent 
weakness and debility. This great change in his appearance 
took place very graduallyPand at first without any apparent cause, 
except that he had been exposed, for several succemive years, to 
great mental and bodily fatigue, conducting the duties of his 
important offices under circumstances of no small difficulty, in 
his boats on the river, og in camp with the army in the field.” 
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disease which ultimately carried him off, and de- 
prived the world of his virtues and useful talents 
when they had scarcely ripened to full meturity. 
But we have not yet done with the recapitula- 
tion of Mr. Adam’s claims to the la8ting gratitude 
of the country, to the service of which his life was 
devoted. Though the remainder of his days was 
short, and passed in sickness, the period was yet 
eventful, and crowded with actions for which his 
name will be long temembered and cherished with 
affection. Hitherto, Mr. Adam has figured only 
as the confidential adviser or agent for the -execu- 
tion of measures, the credit or blame of which at- 
tached, and justly so, to those who gave their sanc- 
tion to them and incurred the entire responsibility. 
The time was, however, approaching, when he was 
himself to take part in the deliberations of the Coun. 
cil Board ; and to appear in his own person as the 
originator or supporter of the measures pursued. 
In April 1817, the Court of Directors, in acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Adam’s prior services, had nomi- 
nated him provisional member of council, and the 
departure of Mr. C. Ricketts for England enabled 
him to take his seat very sooz after the Governor- 
general’s zeturn to the Presidency, upon the con- 
clusion of the Mahratta and Pindarry war. viz. on 
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As a member of council, Mr. Adam’s character 
was conspicuous for solid sense, and for the close 
discriminating judgment he “had ever at command 
for all questions. Respecting the talents and ex- 
perience of others, he was anxious to seek informa- 
tion, and to avail himse?f of their suggestions on all 
subjects with which he pelieved them more familiar 
than himself: but it was only to obtain the means 
of arriving at a just conclusion ; for he never sur- 
rendered his own judgment, ncr yielded through 
deference, when his conviction was not satisfied. 
Ie was above the petty ambition of figuring in the 
record, as the propagator of new opinions or the 
originator of new schemes, and communicated his 
sentiments freely as heretofore—satisfied that good 
measures should be adopted, and indifferent where 
the credit might attach. Though from habit and 
the necessity of a long employ as*secretary, par- 
ticularly distinguished as a ready writer, his minutes 
were nevertheless rare, and contained purely what 
was necessary to be stated; for above all things 
he despised the notion of making them a means of 
ambitious display, or of courting favour through 
this channel, by avewing sentiments and support- 
ing measures known to be agreeable to the authori- 
ties to which he was responsible. He never per- 
mitted the sense of obligation and attachment, by 
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which he was bound to the Governor-general, to 
influence any departure from the consientious 
discharge of his duty to the public. Rejoicing 
always, when the occasion allowed him, to join 
heartily with him, and anxious to cdntribute to his 
personal honour and renowh by any sacrifice of his 
own talents that could prgmote their increase, he 
yet did not hesitate to record his dissent when his 
judgment could not approve; but he did so at all 
times with regret# and with the most considerate 
delicacy and tenderness. On two questions only 
were the sentiments of Mr. Adam so decidedly at 
variance with those of the Marquess of Hastings, as 
to entail the necessity of a consistent and continued 
opposition ; these were the press, and the course of 
policy to be adopted at Hyderabad. With respect 
to the former, the opinions of the noble Marquess 
were as much*opposed to the notion of absolute 
freedom, as those of Mr. Adam. Both considered 
such a state to be incompatilde with the character 
and condition of the people of India, and with the 
system of government by which the British su- 
premacy is maintained there; but they differed as 
to the means by which the gzowing licentiousness 
was to be restrained, and did not “agree in the 
estimate of the extent of its mischief. Mr. Adam 
deemed it indispensable to make,an early and strong 
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example He considered the discredit suffered by 
the Government, on one hand, from being con- 
tinually Held up to contempt and ridicule ; and the 
triumph enjoyed, on the other, from. perpetually 
exhibiting the highest authorities as objects of 
insult, powerless to resent. or prevent what every 
one saw was injurious afd offensive , to be positive 
mischiefs in the existing state of India. He looked 
upon this unrestrained license as calculated to wean 
the population from their submissive habits, and 
particularly prejudicial in its influence on the 
machinery by which’the existing system was worked, 
and throughout which, respect and mutual defer- 
ence and subordination, and even the steady hand 
of discipline, were the pervading principles of 
management. In order to preserve the Government 
from the dangers thus apprehended, Mr. Adam 
was prepared to issue municipal regulations, placing 
the press entirely under the cemtrol of the Govern- 
ment, besides putting in force the power already 
possessed over European residents, in case of their 
offending so as to call for its exerdise. His reasons 
have already been laid before the public, and may 
deserve further notic®. No man was a more sincere 
friend to the principles of liberty, and the freedom 
of the press under a free constitution and responsible 
Government, than Mr. Adam ; no one entertained a 
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more unfeigned deference for the consijtutional 
control of public opinion, or was more desirous to 
have his measures submitted to that tribunal. 
But he was thoroughly convinced, that what was 
essential to the preservation of liberty in England 
was wholly unsuited to India, and could produce 
nothing there, but discofd, ruin, and confusion. 
It seemed to him a mockery to claim for the 
Europein part of the community in India, consist- 
ing chiefly of the paid servants of the Company, 
civil and military, and of persons engaged in com- 
merce and residing under license, the privileges and 
functions of the body of the people of England ; or 
to suppose that the measures of Government could 
be publicly discussed and controlled by the servants 
of the Company, or those who resided by their suffer- 
ance and might be dismissed at their discretion. And 
with regard to the natives, though he was--fully 
sensible of the bendicial effects to be derived to 
them from the gradual and well-regulated diffusion 
of knowledge, and was the foremost to promote it 
on every occasion ; yet he felt that it was most 
unwise to propose that the British Government 
should be criticised and controlled by a population 
| differing in religion, manners, habits, and language, 
| whose first lesson would be to consider their 
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to be destroyed : while, at the same time, it would 
have exposed all India to the hazard of the religious 
opinions of the natives being outraged, and their 
prejudices inflamed, by the too zealous interference 
of intemperate fanatics. 

. With respect to the Hyderabad question, the na- 
ture of the case, and the strong personal interest 
taken in it by the Marquess of Hastings, made it 
very distressing for his late confidential secretary 
to take the decided part of opposition which a con- 
scientious sense of duty required. Feeling strong, 
however, in the.conviction of his own judgment, it 
was impossible he could hesitate; and he chose the 
line, to which he steadfastly adhered, at the risk, 
sometimes, of exciting sentiments such as it had 
never been his lot to encounter during the long 
period of intercourse in which he had stood in con~ 
fidential relation with the Governor-general. The 
case was briefly as follows :—Mr. William Palmer, 
a native of India, lorfg employed in the military 
service of the Nizam, was tempted, by the state of 
credit at Hyderabad, to retire from his highness’s 
service, and engage in money speculations, similar 
to those by which Géheral Martine had amassed so 
large a fortune in Oude. The career of *this gen- 
tleman’s past life had enabled him to form exten- 
sive connexions, and his intimate acquaintance 
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with the natives, thelanguage, habits, and prejudices 
both of court and country, gave facilities to such 
an undertaking which made his ultimate success 
little doubtful, But the countenance of the British 
representative at the court, avowed or understood, 
was indispensable ; for without it the capital em- 
barked must bave partake’ of the insecurity which 
had brought credit to the low ebb of which he pro- 
posed to take advantage; and, ever since the direct 
interference of the British Government in the ap- 
pointment of a minister, all the real power and in- 
- fluence was centred in his hands, By uniting 
himself with an intimate friend of the then Resi- 
dent (an officer of the Madras engineers, engaged 
in public works at Hyderabad), the appearance, at 
least, of this countenance was.assured, and it was 
confirmed by the place where the house of business 
opened, which was within the Residency-grounds, 
in a house appertain®ng to the public establishment. 
Thus countenanced, the concern thrived for several 
years, entirely unknown to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at the Presidency. In 1814, the existence of 
the house, as a commercial establishment, was first 
brought officially to its noti¢e, by an application 
from Mr. William Palmer for its eventual counte- 
nance and protection, and Mr. Adam was the: se~ 
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formed, that Government would “ approve of his 
affording every proper degrae of countenance to 
the proposed commercial establishment, consist- 
ently with the provisions of the treaty,’ and of his 
recommending it to the favourable consideration of 
the Nizam’s Government.” Encouraged by this, 
the house extended its concerns, and sought further 
to strengthen itself by the association of new part- 
ners. Some of the public officers, of the Residency 
yielded to the temptation, and an individual known 
to be connected with the Governor-general, by the 
marriage of his ward, was further induced to join. 
the association. Money-dealing, that is, borrowing 
at one rate of interest and lending out at another, 
was the main,. if not the exclusive source of profit ; 
but since Mr. Burke’s exposure of the mischiefs 
which had resulted from similar tyansactions at 
Arcot, the lending of money to native princes had 
been specially interdicted to Buropeans by a spe- 
cific act of the British Pegislature, except under the 
“written sanction of the Governor- general in council 
previously obtained. In 1816, after the house had 
been extended as aboye noticed, an application was 
made by it for the required written license, to evade 
this prohibition, and the ground asserted was, that, 
owing to the extensive nature of the house’s specu- 
lations, it was impossible to avoid occasionally con. 
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travening it. The application was submitted by 
Mr. H. Russell, and Mr. Adam was again the 
secretary through whom the license was “furnished, 
with the condition only, that the Resident at Hy- 
derabad, for the time being, should have the right 
of inguiring into all transactions with the Nizam, 
and satisfying-himself as to their nature and object. 
In the course of the same year, the Resident men- 
tioned, almost incidentally, that the pay of a por- 
tion of the Nizam’s troops, about to be employed in 
the field, had been provided for by an arrangement 
with this house. Thus commenced the system of 
advance to his Highness’s Government, which ended 
in bringing it to the eve of bankruptcy and disso- 
lution. Up to this time, and, indeed, long after- 
wards, Mr. Adam had that high opinion of Mr. 
Russell’s judgment, character, and talents, that he 
suspected nothing of the practices he was the in- 
strument of sanctiofting. He carried with him to 
the Council Board the same confidence in the pro- 
priety of Mr. Russell’s suggestions; so much so,° 
that, when a second arrangement for the pay of a 
larger portion of the Nizam’s troops, through the 
same house, was submitted, in 1819, for the special 
approbation of Government, his voice was with 
that of the Governor-general for granting again 
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Mr. Stuart, who was the first to point out the mis» 
chievous tendency of such trapsactions, and to ask 
for further inquiry before the faith of Government 
should be in any way pledged by affording its 
countenance. The house had now a clear game 
before them, and, by feeding the extravagance of 
an irresponsible minister, sought only to lay as 
heavy an incumbrance as possible on the prospective 
resources of the State, so as to engross more or less 
influence at their ultimate disposal. The Supreme 
Government was all this while ignorant of the rate 
of interest at which the house made its advances, 
and while its own money transactions were managed 
always at six per cent. per annum, or at most in 
times of emergency at ten, was blindly countenanc- 
ing a mortgage on the resources of its ally, at no 
less a rate than twenty-four and tyenty-five per 
cent. In 1820, the matter was brought again to 
issue, by Mr. Russell's submitting an application 
for the Supreme Government to authorize a Joan 
to the Nizam, by the same house, of sixty lacs of 
rupees, repayable by instalments, “from appropria- 
tions of the Nizam’s land revenue, which, sup- 
posing the terms to fave been strictly adhered to, 
and the appropriations to have never failed, would 
have yielded sixteen per cent. Mr. Adam was 
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the whole financial business of the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, and his eyes were opened to the mischiefs 
that might be expected to result fronf the con- 
tinuance of, such a system. He accordingly joined 
with Mr. Stuart in strenuously resisting the pro- 
posed loan, and in recommending, as a far preferable 
mode of relieving the disfresses of the Nizam, that 
the British Government should make the advance 
from its own treasuries, or lend its guarantee in 
such a manner as’to allow the Nizam’s Government 
to-go openly into the market with it. The measure 
was, however, carried by the Governor-general’s 
casting vote, and the sanction of the Government 
was afforded in the manner solicited by the house. 
In the mean time, the attention of the authorities 
in England had been drawn to these transactions ; 
and, very shortly after the discussions regarding 
the sixty-lac loan had closed in the manner stated, 
a despatch arrived ind ndia, conveying their unquali- 
fied disapprobation of the Wnole proceedings from 
first to last, and directing the license under which 
the house had béen concerned in pecuniary dealings 
with the Nizam to be immediately recalled, and all 
transactions to be forthwitl? brought to a close. 
Mr. Russell returned to Europe about the same 
time, and it was not long before his successor, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, felt the influence of the ascen- 
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dancy acquired by the house through its financial 
dealings, and pointed out the mischievous effects 
resulting from this source, as well as the state of 
utter ruin and disorganization in which the Go- 
vernment at Hyderabag was involved: in every 
department. 

Mr. Stuart had been’ obliged, by increasing ill 
health, to leave India, and the burthen of asserting 
the principles they had maintained in conjunction, 
fell on Mr, Adam, whose opinion became every day 
more confirmed as to the necessity of retrieving the 
error into which the Government had slidden, and 
of interfering with a strong hand to check the 
pernicious influence established, and put an end to 
all transactions between the house and the Nizam’s 
Government. But this was not all: the minister, 
whose extravagance and mismanagement had pro- 
duced the mischief, having been raised to power by 
the British Government, tha Government was 
clearly implicated in the discredit of his measures ; 
and Mr. Adam conceived it necessary, in the extra- 
ordinary circumstances in which “the Nizam was . 
placed, that the Resident should be supported in 
the exercise of a direct control over every depart- 
ment. 

The discussions on this subject assumed a warmer 
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attaches to abstract questions of the kind ; for the 
Resident (Sir Charles Metcalfe) had already, 
though not without keeping Government informed 
of his proceedings, adopted the course he deemed. 
most proper on his own, responsibility ; and the 
point debated was, whether he should be sup- 
potted, or be disavowed “and eventually recalled. 
The opinions of the members of council corre- 
sponded generally with the view taken by Mr. 
Adam; ‘and, pending the discussions, the senti- 
ments of the Home- Authorities having been 
strongly declared on the same side, it was at 
length finally determined to adopt measures for 
closing the transactions of the house with the 
Nizam’s Government: but this resolution was 
taken only a short time before Lord Hastings’ 
departure from the country ; so that the execution 
fell to Mr. Adam, who, as the senior member of 
council, had been fesignated his Lordship’s tem- 
porary successor, until another Governor-general 
should arrive from England. 

On the 18th of January 1828, Mr. Adam took 
charge of the Supreme Government. Elevated 
thus temporarily, and almost by accident, to the 
highest station, an ordinary man would have been 


satisfied to carry on with credit the routine of daily 
iy: 
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sideration of every great question of policy that 
admitted of postponement ; togbe cautious, in the 
extreme, of entertaining new projects, and, con- 
fining himself to temporary shifts and expedients, 
particularly to shrink from the responsibility of 
grappling with subjects, on which the sentiments 
of the authorities to which he was an3werable had 
not been declared. Such, however, was not Mr. 
Adam. Placed in a situation of yast power, and 
conscious of possessing the talents to wield it 
beneficially, he determined to do all the good he 
could. He was not content that the period of his 
sway should be marked as an interregnum, distin- 
guished only for the absence of energetic measures, 
~—a mere blank space between two administrations ; 
nor did he think it either generous or consistent with 
the line of public duty, to shift off upon his succes-* 
sors the odium, risk, and responsibility of executing 
what his own judgment pronognced to be right. 
It was true, he could not boast of that high confi- 
dence, or of those unequivocal pledges of support, 
which a Governor-general selected from the nobility 
of the land carries with him always from England ; 
but though the personal hazard might be greater 
from this cause, the powers and public obligations 
were the same; and the additional weight of re. 
sponsibility was no sufficient reason, with one 
VOL. IIE 
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whose whole life was an uninterrupted course of self- 
devotion, for hesitating to act when his conviction 
was clear as to the expedience. Discarding, there- 
fore, the more prudent policy of inefficiency, Mr. 
Adam made his election for continuing the functions 
of Government in their, full and entire exercise ; 
for deciding, without fear or favour, upon every 
question that might arise ; and for boldly executing 
what the result pf his deliberations might determine 
to be best. , 

Occasions for putting this resolution in force were 
early presented, by the continued licentiousness of 
the public journals, and by the necessity of prose- 
cuting to a close, the measures undertaken at 
Hyderabad. Certain rules had been conveyed in 
writing to the conductors of periodical papers, 
under the special authority of Government; and 
the observance of them had been enjoined as the 
condition of their® licensed residence in India, for 
they were at that time, without a single exception, 
natives of Great Britain. These rules had been 
long and systematically violated during the govern- 
ment of Lord Hastings, by the editor of the 
Caleutta Jonrnal, who, at length, notwithstand- 
ing the hopes his Lordship entertained of re 
training him by milder remedies, received from 
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the next offence his license would be cancelled, and 
he would be.ordered to depart ferthwith from India. 
The determination of Mr. Adam not to saffer any 
further disregard of the rules to pass with impunity, 
was fully known ; nevertheless, the editor of the 
Caleutta Journal venturgd, in direct breach of 
them, to comment in a style of satirical remark on 
an appointment made by the Government. The 
consequence was, that, con istently avith the intima- 
tion he had before received during the government 
of Lord Hastings, his license was immediately with. 
drawn, and he was ordered to quit the country. 
With a view, at the same time, to prevent a repe- 
tition of similar conduct, by the substitution of 
another editor, not liable to the same punishment, 
a municipal law and general regulation were passed, 
reserving to Government the power of? suppressing 
any establishment which might hereafter print 
offensive articles, and prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, the circulation of such in the interior. 
The adoption of these measures expased Mr. Adam 
to much obloquy and scurrilous abuse from the 
principal sufferer and to the attacks also of many 
well-meaning enthusiasts for the perfect freedom of 
the press ; but this was no more than he had antici- 
pated ; and the voice of the public, as of all the 
authorities who have had consecutively to pass 
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their judgment on the subject, has now fully de- 
clared itself for thetwisdom of the policy pursued, 
and in grateful acknowledgment of the energy and 
self-devotion with which it was undertaken. The 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control took the 
carliest opportunity to express their warm appro- 
ation of his conduct. The Court of Proprietors, 
by a large majority, concurred in that approbation, 
and declared tbat, by withdrawing the license of 
Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Adam had consulted his 
duty to the Company, and the due protection of 
those high interests which were intrusted to his 
administration. 

His Majesty in Council, whom Mr. Buckingham 
petitioned that the regulations for the press might 
be rescinded, upon a report of a committee of the 
Privy Counce], which was, amongst others, composed 
of the Lord Chancellor, the two Chief Justices, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief Baron, Lord 
Stowell, Lord Teignmouth, and Sir Henry Russell, 
declared that the prayer of Mr. Buckingham’s peti- 
tion ought not to be complied with: thus approv- 
ing of the rule, ordinance, and regulation passed by 
the Bergal Government, with the concurrence of 
the Supreme Court, for the control of the press.* 


* It is important to state, that this concurring opinion in 
England on the merits of Mr. Adam’s proceeding with respect to 
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The debt of the banking-house at Hyderabad 
had been accumulating at eighteen and twenty- 
four* per cént. interest, and had now reached the 


the press, is entirely in unison with that of the highest authorities 
in India. In a letter from the Governor of Madras to a friend, 
that enlightened person, so compgtent to form a sound and un- 
biassed judgment, states, “ that The plan Mr. Adam adopted, and 
the temper and decision with which he carried it into effect, 
secured public authority and the character of Government. By 
that he rendered a very important service toour Indian empire. 
I scarcely know any act of the Supreme Government of which I 
should have liked so well to have been. the author : for in India it 
requires more firmness and real patriotism to regulate the press, 
than in England to assert its freedom.” 

An authority of no less weight on all questions regarding India, 
and whose opinion on such a point is of the more value from the 
liberal sentiments of his mind on all questions of general politics, 
the Governor of Bombay, bears equal testimony to the importance 
of Mr. Adam's services to India on this occasion. ‘‘ Nothing can 
exceed,” he says, inaletter to afriend, “ the praise which every body 
in Bengal bestows on John Adam’s administratiot; which is the 
more to his credit, as much of his employment has been of an * 
unpopular nature—the restriction on the ffress in particular ; but 
the inconsistency of a free press, where nothing else is free, or 
intended to be free, is too obvious to escape you. It is our duty, 
and I am happy to say it is our wish too, to hasten on the time 
when the people of the country may take a share in their govern- 
ment. But, at present, nobody would take a part or an interest 
in political discussions but the Europeans, of whom more than 
nine-tenths compose the strength of the army.” 

* Twenty-five, if the difference between the lunar Bnd solar 
year be taken into the account. A separate account was opened 
for the sixty-lac Ioan at eighteen per cent, for the lunar year, the 
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enormous amount of near eighty lacs of rupees. 
The purchase of an annual - payment of seven lacs, 
due by the British Government to the Nizam for 
part of the Madras territory, was to yield the fund 
for the liquidation of this debt, preparatory to a 
final close of all transactions. In order to compel 
a delivery of accounts, ured prevent any evasion of 
the resolution adopted for putting an end entirely 
to the mischief, the most vigorous measures were 
resorted to, extending even to the prohibition of 
intercourse between the members of the firm and 
the Nizam’s ministers, and to ordering the Euro- 
peans connected with it to quit Hyderabad. It 
appeared, on inspection of the accounts, that, be- 
sides a bonus of eight lacs, taken without consider- 
ation or equivalent upon the negociation of the 
sixty-lac loan,—which was, in fact, a mere transfer 
of account,—there were large monthly charges in- 
serted, under the; head of salaries, to individual 
members of the firm or their families. These the 
Supreme Government had determined to disallow : 
but the rest of the account was, with even gratui- 
tous liberality, discharged in full with all its accu- 
mulated interest, without further audit or investi- 
gation. ~ The house declared themselves bankrupts 
immediately after the receipt of this money, and 
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their failure, from its effect on their credit, and 
from the necessity it imposed, of suddenly closing 
all concerns with native bankers and others. The 
reality of the bankruptcy, or of the causes to which 
it was ascribed, was neyer specially investigated. 
In the meantime, the house were looked upon as 
martyrs; and the proceedings of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, more particularly the measures adopted 
towards the individual menibers of the firm, be- 
came the subject of much acrimonious discussion in 
England, and of very violent attacks upon the cha- 
racter of Mr. Adam, on whom lay the principal 
responsibility. The creditors of the house, whose 
funds were endangered by the declaration of bank- 
ruptey, were excited by the most powerful motives 
of private interest to aid the opposition ; and every ° 
engine of intrigue was set at work tg enlist parti- 
. zans, and accumulate the means of irritation and 
annoyance. The name and ckaracter of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings were, further, very artfully mixed 
up in ‘the discussion, and the subject was agitated 
under the disadvantage, to Mr. Adam, of appearing 
as a direct reflection on his Lordship: as if the ap- 
probation of the course pursued implied, not only 
the condemnation of the proceedings of Mr. Adam's 
predecessor, but would further cast an imputation 
on his unimpeached character for honour and inte~ 
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grity. Mr. Adam was far removed from the scene 
of action, and was without the means, even if he 
had had the inclination, to meet this formidable 
array with'his own weapons. The bare merits of 
the case were his only defence; yet, with these, and 
the friends they raised him, he prevailed against all 
the arts and -fallacious reasoning, and against all 
the interested views, that were brought to aid the 
cause of intrigue and disorder. In the Court of 
Proprietors, as in the Court of Directors, the vote 
of approbation on his -conduct was carried with a 
triumphant majority. 

It has been impossible to avoid noticing these 
two questions; for the interest and the clamour 
they excited have not yet entirely subsided, and 
Mr. Adam’s character and conduct were too deeply 
involved in the issue, to allow of either being passed 
over in silence. But although the part taken by 
Mr. Adam was cons‘stent with his known character 
for firmness and decision, and has been since pro- 
nounced judicious and right, still, as he was in 
some measure piedged to the line of policy in both 
instances by his previously-declared opinions, and, 
indeed, could scarcely have acted otherwise, with- 
out betraying weakness and irresolution, it is not 
by these that his merit as a Governor-general must 
be judged. In his short administration there were 
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many other measures originated, excellent in them- 
selves, and | regarding which the voice of mankind 
will be more united in its approbation. To them, 
therefore, let us hasten. 

The treasuries of Indja were left by the Mar- 
quess of Hastings in a condition of overflowing 
prosperity, beyond the calculation of the most san. 
guine. The statements and accounts exhibiting 
this result were laid before Mr. Adam very soon 
after his Lordship’s departure ; along with esti- 
mates for the future, from which it appeared, that 
unless any war or political struggle intervened, of 
which there was then no symptom, the improving 
resources of the country would yield a large per- 
manent surplus beyond the wants of the Govern- 
ment at home or abroad. As a wise measure in 
itself, and one calculated further to ,improve this 
cheering prospect, a considerable and immediate 
reduction of the existing debt ‘as resolved upon ; 
and with this it was determined to combine a gene 
ral reduction of the interest, on a large portion of 
the public securities, from six to five per cent. per 
annum. Measures of this kind are always more 
or less unpopular, from their effect on private in- 
comes; and, owing to the constitution of society in 
India, they are there more generally a source of 
dissatisfaction than elsewhere. Such considerations 
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had, of course, no influence in the determination of 
the question; but it.is worthy of note, that from 
the manner in which the measure was" executed, 
and the strict impartiality with which the benefits 
and disadvantages were distributed to the public, 
the reduction became in this instance a source of 
credit, ratherthan of unpopularity, to the adminis- 
tration which effected it. 

By the result, there was permanently added to 
the net income of the State a saving of interest to 
the extent of more than thirty lacs of rupees 
(£300,000); but the revenue was already ample 
to superfluity, and the question of its disposal was 
thus presented in a new and very different light 
from heretofore. It had hitherto been the ruling 
principle of the finance of India to levy as much as 
could possibly be drawn from the country, in the 
certainty that the maximum wou!d not suffice for 
the exigencies of the state in Europe and in the 
country. The existence of a large surplus seeming 
now to be established, it was to be considered whe- 
ther some alleviation of the existing burthens should 
not be extended to the people, and, as a general 
question, in what manner the surplus income could 
be best appropriated. The debt of India had been 
already greatly reduced, and might eventually be 
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to pursue this end; but the judicial and military 
establishments were both avoyedly inadequate, and 
some effort to improve them seemed imperatively 
to be called for whenever the finances might allow 
it. Again; it was impossible not to feel the obli- 
gation to make some furgher sacrifices to improve 
the moral condition and comfort of the people, by 
public institutions or works of general utility, now 
that a state of affluence had succeeded to one ‘in 
which the necessities of the Government absorbed 
the whole of its income. 

Considering that the local Governments possessed 
only a delegated power, it was of course essential 
to avoid compromising the Home Authorities by 
any steps they could not afterwards retrieve, and 
the permanent abandonment or alienation of the 
existing resources was open to this qbjection. An 
augmentation of establishments also, particularly 
of the military, was, from the Sifficulty and incon. 
venience always atten! ing a reduction, a.measure 
only to be resorted to in case of indispensable ne- 
cessity. No one felt these considerations more 
strongly than Mr. Adam ; and in the minute in 
which the question was brought forward by him 
for the deliberation of the Council Board, they 
were particularly dwelt upon: nevertheless, there 
were some measures af which he thincencdic f4 
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bent to recommend the immediate adoption, in the 
conviction that their, expedience was too manifest 
to be controverted; and it was his study so to 
shape his recommendations in regard to others, as 
to obviate entirely the objection arising from the 
subordinate character of the Government. 

In the first-place, in the tariff of the customs of 
Bengal, there was an item which bore with singular 
unfairness on the manufactures and comforts of the 
people in that portion of our territories. The cotton 
manufactories of Bengal, heretofore the grand staple 
of its commerce with Europe, were taxed with a 
transit duty of seven and a half per cent., while, by 
the commercial treaties concluded with Oude and 
Nipaul, the same articles from those countries were 
taxed only with a duty of two and a half. The 
cottons of England possessed over them the same 
advantage, being free of transit duty, and subject 
only to a duty of two anda half per cent on im- 
portation by sea. This inequality of taxation, 
though not the sole, was still, there was too much 
reason to believe, a main cause of the decay of this 
branch of the trade of the country, which had taken 
place in later years. Common justice required that 
the productions of Bengal should be placed on the 
same footing, at least, with thoseimported from other 
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taxed at the same rate. Mr. Adam, therefore, did 
not hesitate to recommend thet this additional duty 
should be*abandoned immedlately, though at the 
eventual sacrifice of some revenue. He scrupled, 
however, to extend the principle to other objec- 
tionable taxes, the abolition of which was not called 
for, on one hand, by the same considerations of 
justice and strict impartiality, orwhich, on the other, 
would entail a more considerable sacrifice. With 
respect to these, he was content to point out what 
seemed to him the fittest for discontinuance, in case 
the circumstances of the Governments at home and 
abroad should enable them eventually to dispense 
with the revenue. 

Nevertheless, fully admitting the claim of the 
population to participate in the benefits of the 
present affluent condition of the finances, Mr. 
Adam proceeded further to recommend a present 
appropriation of revenue to purposes conducive to 
their moral improveihent or permanent comfort 
and convenience. The obligation to provide a 
fund applicable to institutions fdr promoting the 
education of the natives, had been acknowledged 
and specifically decl€red 1 the Act of 1813, for 
renewing the Company's charter, but as yet the 
necessities of the State had prevented any advertence 
to this provision. Mr. Adam felt that the object 
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could be no longer neglected; he accordingly made 
the appropriation specified by the Legislature, viz. 
one lac of rupees per annum; and he appointed 
a committee of the most intelligent men of all 
classes at the Presidency to superintend the dis- 
tribution, and determine the form in which the 
largess could be made most -extensively useful in 
promoting the desired end.* 


* There was no braxch of public policy to which Mr. Adam 
attached more importance than the education of the people, or 
which he was more anxious -to: promote, though he felt the 
necessity of proceeding with the greatest circumspection and 
prudence with reference to the peculiar circumstances of tle 
native population of India. His opinions upon this subject may 
be best collected from a short passage in his address to the 
students of the college at Calcutta, on one of their annual 
examinations :— 

“The attention of the Governor-general in Council is sedu- 
lously directed to the important subject of public instruction. 
In furtherance of that object, public aid has been afforded to 
those useful and laudable institutions, the School Book Society, 
and the Calcutta School Siciety, as well as to the Hindoo Col- 
lege, founded in 1817, and superintenued by some of the principal 
Hindoo gentlemen of this city. No wise or just government ean 
be indifferent to the literary and moral improvement of its subjects, 
and other and more extensive measures may hereafter be framed 
for the education of the various classes of the inhabitants of the 
British possessions. The subject is ne of the highest impor- 
tance, both to the Government and the people. The diffusion of 
liberal education among the natives of India may be rendered a 
blessing or perverted into a curse to the country, according to the 
manner in which it is carried into effect. If, by any improbable 
combination of circumstances, a misguided zeal or overheated 
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Besides thus extending the support and coun- 
tenance of Government to institutions directed to 
the moral ‘improvement of che country, Mr. Adam 
took the same occasion for setting apart a fund 
for public works, tending to the increase of the 
people’s comfort and convenience. For this purpose, 
the town duties collected” at the prineipal cities and 
stations presented themselves as, in every respect, 
the most appropriate resource; the total amount 
being such as Government could sacrifice without 
inconvenience, while the distribution was ready 
made, in the proportion levied from the population 
of each place. The people looked to the Govern- 
ment only for the execution of such works as the 
fund would be applied to; and the hope that, were 
the impost abandoned, the same amount would find 
its way to similar purposes through other channels, 
would have been vain indeed, in the existing state 
of society of India. It was a Sircumstance also not 


enthusiasm should mingle in this important pursuit, the most dis- 
astrous consequences may be predicted, both to the people and 
their rulers: but, direeted to its proper ant legitimate ends, and 
conducted with the judgment, discretion, and sobriety, which I 
trust will never be lost siggt of, and, above all, with the full con- 
currence and cordial co-operation of the natives themselves, it 
cannot fail to produce the most extensive and decided benefits 
both to the Government of the country, and to the millions under 
its sway.” = 
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lost sight of, that, in the event of any exigency, it 
would always be in the power of Government to 
resume the asset, and render it again available for 
the wants of the state, so long as these might require 
the aid. ‘ 

In the above propositions the members of the 
Council joined heartily with the Governor-general ; 
and the minute recorded by Mr. Adam, at the time 
of bringing them forward, is a fine specimen of the 
enlarged and liberal views which guided his ad- 
ministration. His friends may confidently appeal 
to this record, and to the measures which grew out 
of it, as a noble monument of his abilities as a states- 
man, and as placing his name in the very highest 
rank of those whose energetic virtues and illus- 
trious talents have brightened the annals of our | 
Indian empire. 

This, however, is not all. The administration 
of civil justice, which is the first duty of a regular 
Government—indeed, the condition by which it 
acquires the title—was very inadequately provided 
for, from the insufficiency of the existing European 
establishments. The large size, the wealth, and 
populous condition of many of the districts, had 
produced an accumulation of business beyond the 
physical ability of the most capable functionaries 
to discharee: and as. under the existing system, 
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the superintendence of both the civil and criminal 
departments was vested in the same individuals, the 
former duty was in the large? districts more or less 
neglected ; for the more urgent obligation of pro- 
viding for the public peace, and of attending to 
the duties of police, which, from their nature, 
admitted of no delay, Allowed no.time for the 
decision of civil suits, and other business of the 
courts of civil judicature, in which the same func- 
tionaries presided. 2 

In the present prosperous condition of the re 
sources of the country, it seemed to Mr. Adam to 
be indispensable to attempt some remedy for this 
crying evil; and, after mature deliberation, he 
resolved to effect it by separating the two depart- 
ments, and providing an additional European officer 
in the districts most overburthened. Considera- 
tions of economy, added to the want of servants, 
and the desire of gradually imtroducing a change 
of this importance, nfade the Government resolve 
not universally to extend the principle ; but rather 
to wait until the evil of accurfulated business 
called urgently for a remedy in each individual 
district. The relief; Rowever, proved very effectual, 
so far as it went, and was, moreover, no? attended 


with any expense that deserved Sianuaidalas ts when 
_ ff 
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the object gained on one hand, or to the means 
happily possessed of meeting additional charges on 
the other. 

One other subject, and that perhaps of all the 
most important, remains tobe noticed ; and that is, 
the augnientation of the army by four regiments of 
infantry. It -vas no part of Mr. Adam’s intention 
to propose this increase in conjunction with the 
other measures above described. . As it was one of 
the last measures of his government, so was it that 
of which he felt the responsibility to be the heaviest, 
and which he weighed most maturely and with 
most anxiety, before he finally brought it forward. 
Lord Hastings had, so early as in March 1819, 
submitted several propositions for the improvement 
of the military establishment for the sanction of 
the authorities in England. Amongst these was 
one for a considerable increase of the infantry ; and, 
deeming the matter ~argent, he had sent an officer 
_ of the staff from India to expedite the determina- 

” tion. After more than four complete years, how- 
ever, no orders had reached India, nor had the Su- 
preme Government received any intimation of the - 
probable result of the referetive it had thus made. 
In the mean time, the necessity had arisen of pro- 
viding troops from the Bengal etablshinent for 
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army was now spread, and of which it constituted 
the main, if not the exclusive security for the main- 
tenance of tranquillity, had been extended by nearly 
one-third, and there had been no proportionate 
augmentation; but, on the contrary, the regular 
army was still on the scale which had been calcu- 
lated for a season of peace within ¢he contracted 
territory before possessed. The Commander-in- 
chief very strongly urged the necessity of an in- 
crease, to prevent the troops from being worked 
beyond their endurance, to the prejudice of their 
discipline and habits of subordination; and the 
hazard of this, added to the knowledge that much 
dissatisfaction and discontent did exist, in conse- 
quence of the harassing duties and life of incessant 
labour in which the troops were kept, formed, 
altogether, in the opinion of Sir Edward Paget, as 
in that of Mr. Adam, whose means of ascertaining 
the point were equally goodyea case of emergency 
calling for a speedy rémedy. But there were many ... 
powerful considerations to deter the Governor- * 
general from acting, great as Ye felt the emer- 
gency to be. In the first place, there was a 
positive prohibition from home on the record, 
forbidding any increase of the fixed establishment, 
without the special sanction of those authorities. 
Again, a project having been already submitted 
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by the former Governor-general—for whose senti- 
ments on such a subject it was impossible. but that 
all must feel respect—the presumption was, that, 
in his view, the emergency was not so great as to 
preclude the delay of a reference; and there would 
be, besides, an appearance of wanton and unneces- 
sary precipitation in anticipating the orders while 
that ‘scheme was still under consideration. More- 
over, Mr. Adam was sensible that his successor 
was on the way out to India, and daily expected ; 
and it was natural to suppose that he would bring 
with him the desired sanction to the scheme sub- 
mitted, or, at least, that he would come prepared, 
by a knowledge of the sentiments of the leading 
authorities at home, either to execute their inten- 
tions, or to adopt such a line of conduct in the 
supposed emergency as would best square with the 
policy they approved. On the other hand, against 
any further postponement, there was this to be 
urged, and it was an objection which outweighed 
every other in the mind of Mr. Adam :—it was 
impossible that the new Governor-general could be 
sufficiently informed of the circumstances and 
state of feeling in the army, fo be able to decide, 
upon his own judgment, on so momentous a ques- 
tion as the adequacy, or otherwise, of the establish- 
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Either, therefore, the opportunity would be lost of 
remedying the mischief in time; or, if the new 
Governor-general were Jed tb adopt a strong mea- 
sure of the kind proposed for its remedy, it must 
be from the persuasion of others, on whose ex- 
perience and means of forming a just conclusion he 
must rely. Mr. Adam thus felt it vould be him- 
self that must urge its adoption on his successor, 
and that, in doing so, he must expose himself to the 
imputation of ungenerously seeking to link another 
in the responsibility of his own measures. He saw 
it would be difficult to explain, either to others or 
to the satisfaction of his 8&wn conscience, why, 
being so strongly convinced of the necessity of the 
augmentation, he had not made it when the power 
w@ in his own hands. The fear of the conse- 
quences to himself, personally, would, in fact, be 
the only reason he could in such a case assign. 
Such were the motives that induced Mr. Adam to 
come forward, at length, with a proposition for 
augmenting the infantry-of the Bengal army. He 
was as free from coveting the patfonage and popu- 
larity consequent upon the increase, or from seek- 
ing any personal advM@htage whatsoever from it, as he 
was, on the other hand, far from underrating the 
personal risk at which he brought the measure 
forward. That it would be viewed with jealousy 
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in England, he was well aware; and there was 
reason to apprehend that it might possibly be 
regarded as an act of temerity, unwarranted by his 
own limited and incidental authority, or by the 
circumstances on which he rested the emergency. 
Still he always hoped that. the strength of his 
reasons for aeting without further reference to 
England would ultimately prevail, and satisfy the 
authorities on whose part he administered the affairs 
of India. At all events, he preferred to risk the 
chance of their displeasure himself, rather than 
ask of his successor to incur the hazard. His 
conscience was stron¥ in the internal conviction 
that what he proposed was right and proper, and 
necessary for the welfare of the interests which 
Providence had committed to his hands—and. wih 
that he was satisfied.* 

* The following extract from Mr, Adam’s minute on this 
subject shows some of thd reasons which operated on his mind; 
and furnishes, at the same time, a favourable specimen of the 
enlarged and benevolent view taken by him of questions of 
general policy:— 

‘* We have not merely to contend against foreign enemies: we 
are foreigners ourselves, who, by a continuation of extraordinary 
circumstances, have obtained the rulg of a mighty empire, and 
are called on to govern millions of human beings having nothing 
in common with us in religion, manners, habits, principles, feel- 
ings, or prejudices. It is our duty, as it is our aim, to attach and 
conciliate our subjects by wise, just, and benevolent institutions, 
and impartial laws, adapted to their habits and peculiar modes of 
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The above are some of the most prominent mea- 
sures of Mr. Adam’s short administration. Though 
it lasted’ bit for seven month, the recapitulation of 
its occurrences will, if the narrative be faithful, 
occupy as large a spac@ in the general history of 
India as the same number of years in any other 
period of equal political tranquillity: Our limits 
restrict us to a very imperfect notice, and much 
has of necessity been omitted, possessing, perhaps, 
claims to commemoration superior to what has been 
stated; for it was the ready attention shewn to 
every one’s representation, and the constant anxiety 
displayed to investigate and rectify any errors, 
abuses, or imperfections of system that might be 
pointed out, which particularly distinguished the 


thinking, by an unceasing and vigilant attention to the security of 
their rights and interests, and by extending*to them the full 
benefit of our superior science, civilization, and advancement in 
the arts of life. To a certain extelt,ewe have sueceeded—but 
there is still much to be performed ; and, with the hest-founded 
confidence in the efficiency of our measures, and their progressive 
tendency to confirm and perpetuate our tenure of this country, 
I must confess my conviction that many ye&ts must elapse, if the 
period can eyer be expected to arrive, before we can rely for the 
obedience of our subjects, and the security of our possessions, on 
our civil institutions alone.” While this continues to be the case, 
even the most peaceable and Jong-settled provinces*cannot pra- 
dently be rendered so bare of troops as to lead the people to 
suppose, that we possess no more efficacious meéans of protectiann 
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administration of Mr. Adam, and raisedittothehigh 
place it holds in public estimation. We should not, 
perhaps, be justified, were we to pass over without 
even a distant allusion the ready illustration of this 
disposition, which was afforded by the legislative 
remedy applied to the evils arising from the extra- 
ordinary avidity with which speculation began to 
be pushed in the indigo trade. The competition 
and disputes of the manufacturers in the interior 
produced constant affrays, attended with violence 
and bloodshed, to the injury of the peace of the 
country, and demoralization of the native popula- 
tion. The matter was investigated fully, and, after 
eqnsulting the most intelligent men of all classes, 
an effectual corrective was administered, by the 
simple measure of providing a more prompt and 
effectual mode of settling these disputes than had 
heretofore existed. The subject may seem unwor- 
thy of mestion; bu it was of great interest to the 
European community in India, and was at the time 
much talked of. _ 

The political relations of the Supreme Govern. 
ment with the Native Powers of India present 
little of importance; for the system enforced during 
the administration of the Marquess of Hastings was 
yet too recent to require, or even to admit of, any 
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for its eventual improvement. Mr. Adam had thus, 
in this department, only to follow up the course of 
policy commenced by his Lordship, and in the first 
introduction of which his concern, though in a sub- 
ordinate capacity, had been so extensive. 

To the eastward, indegl, the Government were 
involved in altereation with the Burmese, whose 
encroaching spirit and ambition threatened, at some 
future period, to disturb the public tranquillity. 
It was in the time of Mr. Adam that the resolu- 
tion was adopted to resist the pretension of this na- 
tion to the island of Shahpooree, on the Chittagong 
coast. The letter asserting the right of the British 
Government to its possession was written by him ; 
but there was at the time no reason to suppose that 
a serious quarrel was impending, either on this or 
any other account. The sentiments of Mr, Adam 
were declared for resisting vigorously the encroach- 
ing spirit and insulting pretensidns of thesBurmese 
officers, and for treating them on all occasions as 
demi-savages, whom nothing but fear could restrain 
within proper limits. But matters were not yet 
brought to the issue to call for the practical appli- 
cation of these principles, when Lord Amberst ar- 
rived, and assumed the Government-general, and 

’ Mr. Adam was obliged, by the growing strength 
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ing on his constitution for several years, to proceed 
to sea for his recovery. He thus had''no part ii 
the subsequent measures of the Government. 

He remained at the Presidency until the middle 
of September, for the purpiose of introducing his suc- 
cessor to a knowledge of the affairs requiring his 
immediate cdre; and in doing so he made a hazard- 
ous sacrifice of strength, from a chivalrous notion 
of the obligations of his-public station, against the 
advice of all his friends and physicians. His pub- 
lic life, however, may be fairly stated to have closed 
with his government, on the Ist of August 1823 ; 
for what remains to be told is only the melancholy 
tale of increasing infirmity, from which he in vain 
sought relief—first in a voyage by sea to Bombay; 
then in a land journcy through Central India, 
during the bracing months of January and Febru- 
ary; and, finally, ina residence for the hot scason 
in the mountains conquered from the Nipaulese. 
All was fruitless: the disease was too firmly rooted 
in his constitution to yield to change of air, rélaxa- 
tion, or any other remedy that could be applied in 
India. Returning at the cloge of the ensuing rains, 
a consultation of medical men was held at Ghazee- 
poor, on the Ganges, who gave it as their final opi- 
nion. that there was no hope but in a voyage to 
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ously resisted the advice and earnest solicitations of 
his friends that he would try this remedy. The 
means, however, he had been enabled to aceumu- 
late were very confined, and as he thought that he 
was wanted in India, ndthing could induce him to 
consent while he had thé hope that by remaining 
he might yet a little longer serve his*country with 
advantage: that hope was now extinguished, and 
he could resist no longer: He came down to Cal- 
cutta, for the purpose of embarking, in a state of 
weakness that prevented his taking his seat again 
at the council table, or even admitting the visits of 
his most intimate and dearest friends. ‘A passage 
was engaged for him in the Albion, Capt. Swain- 
son, which finally sailed for Liverpool on the 16th 
April 1825. But the hand of death was upon him, 
and he did not live to see again the land of his 
fathers, or to gladden the hearts of his family, who 
doated on him with an affecti8n unknown to those 
who have not a son or brother who has wrought 
himself the same high claims to love and veneration. 
Mr. Adam died off Madagascar, on the 4th June; 
and when the vessel, arrived without him, many 
indeed were the hearts in which a mournful blank 
was left by the intelligence. Public tokens of the 
high esteem and respect in which his character was 
held, and of the regret universally felt at the loss, 
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have not been wanting to grace his memory;* but 
this can afford little consolation to the many who 
enjoyed bis friendship, and who were attached to 
him by ties they can never transfer to another ; 
while to his family, whose affection had been for 
years feeding in absenceton the report of his fame 
and virtues, with the fondly-cherished hope that 
the reality would be restored to their embraces and 
society in the maturity of his years and honours— 
all these additional testimonies of his value can only 
aggravate the affliction with which that hope must 
be abandoned for ever. 

In every relation of life Mr. Adam was amiable 


* In addition to the resolutions passed by the Court of Di- 
rectors and Court of Proprietors on this subject, it appears, 
by recent accounts from India, that the Sheriff of Calcutta has 
called a meeting of the inhabitants, by requisition, in the Town 
Hall, “for the purpose considering the most appropriate mode 
of offering some mark of public respect and esteem to Mr. Adam, 
on the occasion of his dey-arture for Europe.” 

(This address was forwarded to England; it bears 325 signa- 
tures of persons of the first eminence and respectability. One 
of the paragraphs is fo this effect : — 

“ After a long course of honourable service, during which 
ample opportunities have been afforded of appreciating the quali- 
ties of your character as they have heen exemplified in the vari- 
ous Felationg of public and private life, it will be gratifying to you 
to receive from those amongst whom the largest portion of that 
life has been consumed, this deliberate and solemn record of the 
affectionate sentiments of respect. esteem. and ranfidenca whieh - 
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in a very rare degree; and this was acknowledged, 
not only by those who, participating his society and 
counsels, felt the influence of his character in the 
warmth of their own feelings; but by those also 
who saw him at a greaté distance, and were even 
opposed to him in polit&cal sentiment. A most 
gratifying proof of this was afforded’on the occa- 
sion of his relinquishing the government, and pre- 
paring for the voyage to Bombay, from which he 
then expected a partial, if not entire restoration of 
health. The Court of Directors had re-appointed 
Mr. Adam to a seat in council, with a renewed 
term, upon Lord Amherst being nominated Gover- 
nor-general; and it was therefore quite unusual to 
offer any public testimony to one still holding a 
share in the executive Government : nevertheless, 
looking at the precarious state of hig health, and 
the possibility that, although ostensibly only for a 
term, the separation might be perpetual, the wish 
was universal to unite in procuring some memorial, 
to remain at the Presidency, of one whose public 
and private virtues were so highly esteerned. Al- 
though not strictly in rule, therefore, a meeting 
was yet called at the Town Hall to congider the 
matter; and it was not only attended by all classes, 
but the ardour with which the proposition was met, 
Riel “thee? annie aatlk. scbtok: uc Bie d: whats. 
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was afterwards raised to accomplish the object, were 
such as had never before been witnessed. The 
warmest partisans of the unrestricted liberty of the 
press, and opponents of the measures taken to re- 
strain it, vied with the friends and connexions of 
the firm at Hyderabad, -yhich had declared them- 
selves ruined by Mr. Adam’s proceedings, in ac- 
knowledging the influence of his private virtues, 
and in bearing testimony to the high talents, the 
integrity, and sclf-devotion, with which every pub- 
lic trust had been discharged in his long career of 
service. All present had, perhaps, their own men- 
tal reservations as to the propriety or necessity of 
particular measures, but this did not lessen their 
esteem for the character it was the universal wish 
to honour; and, instead of encountering opposition 
where it would have been free for any one to offer 
it, the difficulty was to restrain the feeling of ad- 
miration within proper bounds, and to confine the 
vote to what certainly was the most appropriate 
memorial—a full-length portrait, to be placed in 
the Town Hall. . The picture has since been well 
executed by G. Chinnery, and is indeed a faithful 
memorial of features, which’fannot be looked upon 
without reverence and affection; for they carry in 
them the aspect of virtue united to high talent, and 
Rian ded anth « nold unaecomine cionite of denor: 
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ment, such as cannot fail to rivet the attention of a 
stranger even to Mr. Adam’s fame and merit. 

But it i time to close thig memoir, which is al- 
ready too long. Mr. Adam was in his 46th year 
when he died. In pefson he was considerably 
above the middle heighs, about five feet eleven 
inches; his make was robust, and his Yarriage erect 
and dignified. In early life he was fond of active 
exertion, and even a patron of athletic exercises: 
the sports of the field had ever their charm, for 
him, and he was a bold and excellent horseman: 
his sight, indeed, was imperfect, so as to compel 
the habitual use of glasses; but. the effect was not 
unsuited to the thoughtful cast of his features, and 
the impression of his appearance -was altogether 
most prepossessing. Mr. Adam’s public character 
has been best described by the relation of the prin- 
cipal circumstances of his public life. The attach- 
ment of his friends—of whom, 40 the last day of his 
existence, the number was constantly increasing, 
without the loss of a single one of those previously 
gained—is the best test of his “private virtues, 
There never was an individual in whom the quali- 
ties which form an @timable, useful, and distin- 
guished man in public life, were more happily 
blended with those which engage the affections of 
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and open-hearted, his manners had a bewitching 
simplicity that banished restraint, and°*won their 
way to immediate esteem and confidence. He was 
blessed also with a cheerfulness of disposition and 
suavity of temper, which nothing could ruffle or in- 
terrupt: and, to crown tke whole, his temperament 
was so truly social and his heart so thoroughly 
kind, and he returned the affections of others with 
so ready a warmth, that all who approached him 
found their early regard kindle rapidly into a sin- 
cere and lasting friendship. With all the firmness 
of purpose and. inflexibility of principle, which dis- 
tinguished his public career, and gave consistency 
to the line of duty which he pursued undeviatingly 
through life, he was yet remarkable for the peculiar 
modesty and unassuming character displayed in his 
intercourse with others. He was fond of equal so- 
ciety, and indulged freely in convivial pleasures, 
but took little part in conversation unless appealed 
to for his opinion, or called forth by the necessity 
of vindicating the cause of truth and justice, and 
sound principle. To such a call he was never in- 
sensible, and when he spoke he was listened to with 
respect and deference—not for any brilliancy of 
talent he displayed, which others might fear to en- 
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Though his good-nature was the theme of every 
one’s praise, no one had less of that easiness of tem- 
per which others might hope to lead. On the con- 
trary, while he assumed nothing, his associates 
always felt his superiority, and lent themselves rea- 
dily to his guidance. Of,the influence of his per- 
sonal character amongst his cotemporaries, an ex- 
ample was presented in the early part of his career, 
to which, as it displays also the soundness of his 
Judgment and the rectitude of his principles, it 
may not be inapposite to allude. A fund had been 
proposed for the widows and orphans of civil. ser- 
vants dying without nyans, and it became a ques- 
tion whether illegitimate children should be in- 
cluded in the provisions of the scheme, The older 
servants were in their favour, and all the influence 
and weight of name were on that side, Opposed’ to 
them, however, were a party, at the head of which 
stood Mr. Adam and the present Sir Charles Met- 
calfe; and their arguments and example in the end 
carried the day—so much so, that, when it was put 
to the vote, the illegitimate childreh were excluded 
by a large majority. a 
Having left Engl@d at a very early age, Mr. 
Adam was of necessity indebted to himself for 
much of his education ; yet his attainments in lite. 
rature were very respectable and hice wun dt. 
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tensive, though irregular—for he lost no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his talents, and prosecuting 
useful studies. Considering, indeed, tie activity 
of his life, and the claims on his time presented 
by the career of his public employments, it is 
rather surprising that he should have contrived 
to accumulatz so much knowledge as he possessed. 
On questions connected with the politics of Eng- 
land, he was, from family connexion and early as- 
sociation, inclined to favour the principles of the 
party led heretofore by Mr. Fox ; but he was far 
from being their slavish admirer, and was as free 
as others to confess their errgrs, when their conduct 
would not stand the test of his own discriminating 
judgment. Notwithstanding that his mind was 
continually occupied with the business of the day, 
and the means of benefiting the country to which 
his life was devoted, such subjects had to the last 
an interest with hin more than common; for his 
heart was ever in England, and he looked forward 
with the fondest delight to the prospect of return- 
ing-eventually io take part in its affairs, and claim 
there the reward due to one who had so well per- 
formed his duty. But thoug.: this was ever upper- 
most in “his thoughts, he was yet so little selfish, 
and yielded so readily to every generous impulse, 
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own interests, the accumulation of the means of ul- 
timate retirement. His charities were most exten- 
sive, and the real benevolence displayed, as well in 
the manner as in the liberality with which his as- 
sistance was afforded, might furnish a copious 
theme of eulogy; for many ate the traits of this 
description with which * every one who has lived 
with him in India must be familiar.” With such a 
disposition, it cannot be wondered at that his for- 
tune, on leaving the country, should have been so 
small, as barely to yield him a competency, though 
aman of no expensive habits, and without family. 
Such, however, was the case, notwithstanding the 
very splendid career of service he had run; but 
Mr. Adam’s reward is in the reputation he has left 
’ behind him, and in the sentiment of gratitude and 
admiration with which his name will ever be men- 
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DOULUT RAO SINDHIA. 


Tue recent death of Maharajah Doulut Rao 
Sindhia, the Mahratta chieftain, tempts us to be- 
stow a cursory glance upon the eventful history of 
a personage who was once the most powerful prince 
in India, and might have been the most formidable 
enemy with whom the British Government has ever 
contended in that quarter. . 

- The origin and caste of the Sindhia family are 
rather obscure? Sir John Malcolm tells us, and we 
have heard from other sources, that they are really 
Sudras of ‘the Koombee or agricultural tribe: but 
they claim to be Rajpoots; and Captain Grant 
Duff, whose authority is weighty on this point, 
favours this account of: their extraction. It is cer- 
tain that the first individual ho became eminent 
as a soldie~, Ranojee Sindhia (subsequently a sille- 
dar of the first Bajee Rao), was employed in the 
humble office of carrying the’ Peishwa’s slippers, 
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which became in some measure a badge of the 
family: the most potent of the Sindhias, upon being 
visited by the Peishwa, prodyiced the very slippers 
which had been borne by Ranojee, and'which are 
still preserved in the family, and held them under . 
his arm during the visig, without evincing any 
shame, but rather feeling pride, at recollecting the 
original oceupation of his family. 

This individual was Madhajee Sindhia, the ille- 
gitimate son of Ranojee, who became head of the 
family, and soon after the fatal battle of Paniput, 
‘in 1761, succeeded, by his talents and address, in 
ranking as the most powerful of the Mahratta 
chiefs. He was enabled to extend his territories 
gradually, through the weakness and dissensions of 
the court of Poonah; and, by the aid of De Boigne, 
a French adventurer, Madhajee eventually attained 
a greater, if not a more consolidated power, than 
any. Indian prince since the death of Aurengzebe.* 
He died, whilst meditating further schemes of am- 
bition, in 1794. 

MadhajeeSindhia, having no mate issue, adopted+ 

* Malcolm, i. 127. 

+t This is a point dispu@d ; it is said that Madhajee did not 
adopt any person, but signified his wish that Doulu? Rao should 
succeed him, in preference to the sons of an elder nephew. The 


succession of Doulut Rao was disputed by the widows of Madha- 
jee, who set up another prince, 
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the son of Anund Rao, his youngest and favourite 
nephew, son of Tookajee Sindhia, as his heir. To 
this youth, the late Doulut Rao, whe was then 
only fourteen, he left his vast possessions, and an 
army better disciplined and equipped, as well as 
more efficient, than had ever been formed by a na- 
tive prince in India. Doulut Rao Sindhia was, in 
fact, in a condition to become the arbiter of the 
Mahratta empire. 

From policy, perhaps from habit, Madhajee 
Sindhia professed a respect for the Peishwa’s go- 
vernment, which he manifested throughout life. 
But his successor, who was born at a distance from 
the Deccan, and educated without the sphere of 
Poonah influence, no sooner established his autho- 
tity than he openly threw aside all allegiance to the 
Peishwa, and considered himself rather the principal 
sovereign of India than a member of the Mahratta 
confederacy. His prime minister, Shirzee Rao 
Ghatgay, whose daughter Sindhia married, ac- 
quired a vast influence over the young prince, and 
to the evil counsels of that wicked minister must 
be attributed, in a greater measure, the bold and 
shameless rapacity, the ur»xampled atrocities, 
which mazked the commencement of his reign, the 
recollection of which, it is supposed, afflicted the 
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A coalition of the Mahratta powers against the 
Nizam, in 1795; was the first transaction of import- 
ance in which Doulut Rao engaged; that prince 
was forced to purchase security at an ‘exorbitant 
sacrifice of money and territory. 

The violent death of Madhoo Rao, the young 
Peishwa, at this very juncture, involved the Mah- 
ratta princes in a series of intrigues, which disclose 
the most consummate baseness and treachery, illus- 
trating in a remarkable manner the features of the 
Mahratta character. Sindhia, encouraged by the 
passive temper, or rather the refined cunning, of 
Bajee Rao, the new Peishwa, not only interfered 
in the state affairs of Poonah, but practised there 
acts more arbitrary than these chiefs of the confe- 
deracy had ever attempted. 

It was at this period that Shirzee Rao Ghatgay 
commenced his abominable intrigues, in conjunction 
with Bajee Rao, who persuaded him that his views 
of becoming minister to his future son-in-law (for 
his daughter, though promised, was not yet given 
in marriage to Doulut Rao*), would always be ob- 
structed whilst Nana Furnavese, the celebrated 
minister at Poonalg had a vestige of power. In 
pursuance of arrangements between the%e two indi- 
viduals, Nana Furnavese and all his adherents were 
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treacherously seized, and such a scene of tortures 
and barbarities was exhibited, as will be remem- 
bered, whilst Poonah exists, with horror and execra- 
tion.* Of these transactions Sindhia was cogni- 
zant; and by consentings to create Shirzee Rao 
Ghatgay his Dewan, at the desire of Bajee Rao, 
in return for two crore of rupecs levied by Ghatgay 
upon the rich inhabitants of Poonah, he became, 
in effect, criminis particeps. Bajee Rao him- 
self was at length shocked at the wretch’s enor- 
mities, which he had never contemplated, and 
remonstrated with Sindhia on the subject; but the 
latter lent a deaf ear to his complaints. 

The public odium which attached thereby to 
Sindhia, and the arbitrary, undisguised authority 
which he assumed, induced Amrut Rao, the bro- 
ther of Bajee Rao, to propose to the Peishwa the 
bold scheme of seizing that chief. Bajee Rao 
eagerly acquiesced; ,and Amrut Rao, with his 
brother’s privity, prepared a military party to 
be ready at an appointed signal; and Doulut 
Rao was invited to the palace on business. The 
invitation being declined, a positive order was’sent 
by the’ Peishwa, desiring his at€endance. He came, 
and Bajee"Rao, assuming an unexpected tone of 
superiority, required Sindhia to declare whether he 

* Grant Duff, iii, 196. 
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was master or servant. The latter answering re- 
spectfully that he was ready to show his depend- 
ance; the Peishwa reproachéd him with his inso- 
lence and cruelty, and concluded with ordering 
him to quit Poonah. Siddhia professed his willing- 
ness to obey, but demurred on account of want of 
funds to pay his troops. At this critical moment, 
the Peishwa had not courage to give the signal; he 
suffered Sindhia to depart full of suspicion and 
distrust, and he thus shewed the first decided proof 
of that imbecility which afterwards distinguished 
him. 

The excesses and extortions of Ghatgay, who 
now disregarded the remonstrances of Sindhia, be- 
came unbounded after the rupture with Bajee Rao, 
who was suspected of inciting the revolt of the 
Baees, widows of Madhajee, who disputed the suc- 
cession of Doulut Rao. Sindhia at length ordered 
him to be arrested, which, although a step of some 
danger, was put in execution by the late Col. Hes- 
sing, then in Sindhia’s service. A reconciliation 
between Sindhia and Bajee Rao followed, and a 
sense of common danger, arising from the altered 
policy of the British Government under Lord 
Mornington (Marquess Wellesley), who succeeded 
Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), in 1798, 


tended to unite them mare clacely 
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The object of the British Governor was to re- 
move Sindhia from Poonah; he accordingly offered 
the Peishwa a body of troops for his protection, 
urging the reinstatement of Nana Furnavese. 
Bajee Rao, though he had formerly applied for 
this aid, now declined it; and, with the privity of 
Sindhia, accépted a sum of money from Tippoo, 
with whom the British were at war. In concert 
with Sindhia, he had laid a plan to attack the 
Nizam, an ally of the British. ‘The death of Tip- 
poo disconcerted all these schemes; but Sindhia 
nevertheless despatched emissaries to Seringapatam, 
for the purpose of encouraging resistance amongst 
the partizans of the late sultan, though he sent, at 
the same time, congratulations to our Government. 

Sindhia’s power was at this period, however, 
greatly weakened by the continued hostilities of 
the Baees, whose partizans plundered his territo- 
ries, and committed every species of depredation. 

His control over the Peishwa still subsisted; but 
he was at length forced to proceed to Malwa, in 
order to defend his territories in that quarter from 
the inroads of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who took ad- 
vantage of Sindhia’s troubles, ‘And in 1801 defeated 
a body of his best troops, commanded by British 
officers. 
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Rao Ghatgay, now liberated. This wretch, by a 
repetition of his brutalities, provoked a conspiracy 
to seize and murder him, whilst at Poonah ; he 
however escaped to his army, which he soon after 
led against Holkar, whd was defeated by him with 
great loss. Had Sindhia*followed up this blow, he 
would have annibilated the power ¢f his enemy. 
The latter was permitted to recover himself, and 
in October 1802 he gained another complete victory 
over his adversary. 

The treaty of Bassein, by which the Peishwa 
contracted to receive a subsidiary British force, was 
repugnant to the wishes of the Mahratta powers ; 
but, engaged as they were in hostilities with each 
other, no overt opposition was offered by either, 
except a proposal by Sindhia to the Bhonslay, for 
a general confederacy of the Mahrattas against the 
English as their common enemy. When an envoy 
of the Governor-general visited Sindhia to invite 
him to join the alliance with the Peishwa and co- 
operate in the treaty, though he declined becoming 
a party, he declared that he had no design of 
obstructing it, and that his intentions were friendly 
to the British Govefnment: at this very period, it 
appears from copies of secret letters since found in 
the palace at Poonah,* Sindhia, Raghoojee Bhonslay, 
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and the Peishwa, were actively concerting hos- 
tilities against us. Holkar could not be prevailed 
upon to lay aside nis resentment and join the 
project. 

The plans of the confederates became at length 
suspected, and the Governor-general called upon 
Sindhia to explain his intentions. Sindhia and the 
Bhonslay, after many evasions, and not till a force 
under General Wellesley occupied a position in 
‘their neighbourhood, disavowed any hostile designs ; 
upon which General Wellesley proposed that they 
should disband their armies. This proposal was 
rejected ; and preparations were thereupon made 
by the British Government, upon a scale of unex- 
ampled magnitude, to meet the emergency. 

The armies of the two Mahratta chiefs consisted 
of about 100,000 men, including 50,000 horse and 
30,000 regular infantry and artillery, commanded 
by Europeans. The British forces, assembled in 
different quarters in India, amounted to 50,000 
men. Hostilities commenced by the attack of 
Ahmednuggur, in August 1803. In September 
was fought the celebrated battle of Assye, at 
which the united Mahratta forces were routed, and 
the British commander, now the Duke of Wel- 
lington, achieved the first of those victories which 
have raised him to a competition with the first 
general of the age. 
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The pertinacity of Sindhia, in rejecting the 
prudent adyice of De Boigne, not to provoke hos- 
tilities with ‘the British Goverhment, and.the rash 
counsel of Perron, De Boigne’s successor in the 
command of Sindhia’s disciplined troops, led the 
Maharajah into projects which brought ruin upon 
him before he and his confederate hatl adopted a 
plan of operations. General Lake, the British 
commander-in-chief, advanced against Perron’s 
cavalry, and took Coel and Aligurh ; having 
marched to Delhi, he was attacked by Sindhia, 
whose army was defeated with great loss, and 
Delhi was occupied by the victors, A gra next fell; 
and in November was fought the great battle of 
Laswaree, in which the British troops had a trying 
and critical task. ‘The victory cost them 800 men, 
but it completed the overthrow of the French 
brigades, and placed all Sindhia’s districts north of 
the Chumbul in the power of the British Govern- 
ment, 

Propositions for peace were soon after made by 
Sindhia, but the British army continued its oper- 
ations and success. A cessation of arms was at 
length granted to him by General Wellesley, on 
conditions which Sindhia, however, violated. The 
confederates (Sindhia and. the Bhonslay, or Berar 
Rajah) tried another battle at Argaom, but were 
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again defeated with very considerable loss; and 
they soon after (in December) accepted the terms 
offered them, which,* as respects Sindhia, were the 
cession to the British Government and its allies of 
his territory between the Jumna and Ganges, and 
all situated to the northward of J eypoor, Joodpoor, 
and Gohud: the forts of Ahmednuggur and Ba- 
roach with their districts, his possessions between 
the Ajunta Ghaut and the Godavery, and a multi- 
tude of claims on various Indian powers, were also 
renounced by him. He admitted a resident at his 
court,* and engaged to banish Europeans from his 
service. Sindhia subsequently became a party to 
the defensive alliance between the British Govern- 
ment and other Indian powers, and a subsidiary 
force was stationed near his boundary, but on the 
British territories, 

These cessions, although they greatly curtailed 
the dominions and reduced the influence of Sindhia, 
left him still in possession of very ample territories, 
and more compact than formerly. 

Holkar was startled at the rapid success of the 
English ; and, when too late, decided upon making 
common cause with the confederates. He urged 
Sindhia to break the treaty ; and though the latter's 
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ministers, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay in particular, urged 
him to renew the war in conjunction with Holkar, 
he resented the conduct of the latter so far as to 
communicate his proposal to the British resident, 
and subsequently agreed to co-operate with our 
troops against Holkar. * 

Tn the subsequent contest with that" enterprising 
chief, however, Doulut Rao evinced some intention 
to break with the British Government. He had 
addressed (in October 1804) a long letter, filled 
with unjust and frivolous complaints, to the 
Governor-general, and, at the instigation of Shirzee 
Rao Ghatgay, he commenced his march from Ber- 
hampore with a full design of joining Holkar. In 
addition to various hostile acts towards the British 
Government, Sindhia was guilty of a gross outrage 
against Mr. Jenkins, the acting yesident. He 
advanced towards Bhurtpore, the rajah of which 
was an ally of Holkar; every effort was made to 
pacify him, as the British troops were now engaged 
in the attempt at reducing that celebrated fortress, 
where General Lake sustained a repulse in the 
month of February 1805. A hasty reconciliation 
with the Bhurtpore “rajah immediately took place, 
the chief motive to which was a desire to prevent 
the open declaration of Sindhia, who had actually 
despatched a bodv of hic Pimdect.. .03 342 
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cavalry towards Bhurtpore; but the treaty was 
fortunately concluded just before their arrival. 
Sindhia, however, immediately entered into terms 
with Holkar, who with his allies joined Sindhia’s 
camp. Holkar urged a continuance of the war ; 
but a conviction that a‘ further prosecution of’ it 
was impolitic, led Sindhia to reject the violent 
counsels of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, the advocate of 
Holkar’s plans, and to renew his alliance with the 
British Government by a new treaty, in November 
1805, founded upon that of December 1804, with 
a few additional provisions, one of which was the 
exclusion of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay from Sindhia’s 
councils: a condition which was afterwards  re- 
nounced by the British Government. 

This turbulent and infamous character subse- 
quently recovered his influence with Sindhia, to 
whom he frequently dictated with the utmost inso- 
lence. Sindhia at length gave orders for his arrest : 
he resisted, and was speared by the officer entrusted 
with the execution of the mandate: thus meeting a 
death too mild for his atrocities. 

The large military establishment still maintained 
by Sindhia, which exceeded his ability to pay when 
his territeries were entire, became now an excessive 
burthen; his subjects were pillaged, and he was 
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He established his camp at Gwalior, in 1810, 
from whence he never moved his head-quarters, 
and Sindhia’s “camp,” as it,is called, became a 
great city. He there subsisted chiefly by borrow- 
ing money at excessive interest, pledging, amongst 
other securities, the pensior’s which his family under 
the last treaty derived from the British Govern. 
ment. 

The subsequent history of Sindhia contains no ° 
remarkable event, Left to Tuminate, in maturer 
years, upon the rashness of his Past measures, he 
seems to have grown prudent from experience ; and, 
although he was obviously ready to take advantage 
of any event calculated to restore him to his former 
pre-eminence, he never afterwards broke with the 
British Government. Tn 1815, provoked by some 
measure, injurious, as he supposed, to his interests, 
on the part of that. Government, and encouraged 
by the untoward opening of the war with Nepaul 
(with which state Sindhia is known to have in-- 
trigued), he put bis army in motion; bat the 
brilliant termination of that contest was speedy 
enough to prevent his actually committing himself. 
In the great Pindarr} and Mahratta war of 1817 
and 1818, Sindhia was quiet: not from a sincere 
desire to see the freebooters, whom he held in nav. 
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reduction; but through the judicious and skilful 
arrangements of Lord Hastings, which embraced 
the territories of Sindhia, and amply provided 
against the defection of that chieftain. Many 
proofs of the secret hostility of Sindhia reached the 
knowledge of the Govertior- general, who intercepted 
his letters tG the Pindarry chiefs, as well as others 
to the court of Nepaul, which his Lordship directed 
the British resident to present to the Maharaja, 
unopened, in full durbar. A new treaty was en- 
tered into on the 5th November 1817, by virtue 
of which Sindhia’s army was dislocated, and placed 
temporarily under the superintendence of British 
officers. The Gwalior durbar was, however, in- 
tractable, and sometimes menacing, until the de- 
struction of Holkar in January 1818, and the 
surrender of the Peishwa in May, had sealed the 
fate of the Mahratta powers. 

From this change in the political relations of 
Central India, Sindhia reaped considerable ad- 
vantages. Even the extinction of his predatory 
bands, who preyed upon his territories, and were 3 
frail resource to him in the moment of danger, was 
a benefit in the end: the sating to his treasury in 
reductions alone was computed to be not less than 
twenty lacs per annum, and his finances were in 
athar racnacte oreatly ameliorated. Influenced by 
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observation and experience of the beneficial results 
of the Britjsh system, he seenis, since 1818, not only 
to have become our faithful all y, but to have sub- 
sided, without any fresh formal obligations, into a 
species of dependence upon our Government, whose 
interference he has even sblicited in the settlement 
of disputes with his tributaries. % 

For the last. few years, the Maharaja appeared 
to withdraw himself from public business, and his 
court has been chiefly occupied with the adjustment 
of a multitude of claims and petty disputes, arising 
out of past transactions. Latterly he seems to 
have sunk into a sort of apathy, and become 
emaciated. Though he had been ill for many 
months, his near’ decease was not anticipated. His 
disorder, however, which is understood to have been 
dropsy, came on rapidly a day or tyo before his 
death, which happened on the 21st March 1826, at 
the age of forty-eight. He died one of the few in- 
dependent princes in Indiaywith a territory of up- 
wards of a crore of annual value. 

He executed a will, and nominated regents for 
the management of the state, whom he directed to 
use every endeavour to continue on terms of friend- 
ship with the British Government. He has left no 
son, legitimate, illegitimate, or adopted. The male 
line of Ranojee Sindhia seems extinct. 

H2 
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To the aforegoing details of the life of Sindhia, 
which are extracted chiefly from Sir John Malcolm, 
Captain Grant Duff, -and other historians, we are 
enabled to add the following particulars, from 
private but excellent authority. 

In person, Dowlut Rao Sindhia was about five 
feet seven inches in height, stout built, his com- 
plexion dark, his visage round, with a rather flat 
nose; his expression commanding yet benevolent, 
with great dignity of deportment. His dress and | 
manners strongly recalled Holbein’s portrait of our 
own Henry VIL. This arose partly from his mode 
of wearing the turban, which was small, twisted in 
the fashion of a rope, and placed on the side of the 
head. His garb was very simple; a white ungah, 
or tunic, and gootunna, or tight silk trowsers, down 
to the knee ; common amongst the Mahrattas. His 
necklaces were gorgeous, consisting of many rows 
of pearls, as large as small marbles, strung alter- 
nately with emeralds. The pearl (mooti) was his 
passion, and the necklace was constantly under- 
going change, whenever a finer bead was found; 
the title of ‘Lord of a Hundred Provinces’ was 
far less esteemed by him than that of Mootiwalla 
the * Man of Pearls, by which he was commonly 
designated in his camp. ; 
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more of his time was spent on horseback, or in tiger- 
bunting, than in camp. He was, perhaps, the best 
shot of his tribe ; and he would sit for hours on the 
banks of a river watching the fish leaping to the 
surface, which he seldom missed. He was a first- 
rate horseman, and expert with the lance ; though 
far inferior in both respects to his great rival Holkar. 
Naturally indolent, where business or official matters 
called for his attention, he was the very prince of 
procrastination, as his own officers and the British 
envoy frequently experienced. 

In his minority, he displayed an instance of 
unusual severity, and of boldness in despising the 
customs of the land, by putting to death several 
Brahmins of rank, whom he deemed inimical to his 
government ; and in order to evade the. forfeiture 
attendant on spilling the blood of « Brahmin, he 
blew them up with rockets. This was considered as 
indicative of a cruel disposition : but his future life 
by no means justified this idea; and, although 
atrocities were committed, especially when such 
men as Ghatgay held the reins of government, they 
did not originate with him. 

To banish the ennui of a camp, where reading 
was not much in vogue, he amused himself ordi- 
narily, when the hours of prayer and dinner were 
over, with the calamuts (musicians) and dancing 
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women. He was reckoned a good judge of music, 
and spared no expense to procure the best mu- 
sicians ; he was particularly partial to that measure 
called the droopud, of which one of the character- 
istics is an almost incredible rapidity of articula- 
tion. 2 

He was fond of retiring to gardens, of which he 
had several contiguous to his camp at Gwalior, 
where, with his chiefs, he feasted, and witnessed the 
song and the dance. There was a good deal of 
buffoonery about his court, of which even his 
friends and subjects did not speak in terms of com- 
mendation. 

Though he had several wives, the Baeza Bae had 
gained the entire ascendancy over him, to the exclu- 
sion of the others. She was the daughter of Ghat- 
gay, througlr which influence she more than once 
had nearly been the ruin of Sindhia and his state. 
Her descent was from the Rahtore Rajpoots, which 
alone gave her great power over him, as he was of 
lower caste. She was a bold and masculine woman, 
and used frequently’to go out with her own damsels 
on horseback, and amuse herself with exercising 
the lance. Her brother, Hindu Rao, had latterly 
very great influence with Sindhia; he was a fine 
specimen of a turbulent Mahratta, and, with oppor- 
tunity, might have been a second Sevajee. Sindhia’s 
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understanding was above mediocrity ; it saved him 
when all his brother princes were falling. He had 
ambition, but it was quenched in indolence. 

In his intercourse with the various envoys to his 
court, his conduct was marked by urbanity and 
dignity ; and, although the latter forbade the dis. 
eussion of business except through the medium of 
a minister, courtesy was observable in evi ery action. 
More than once the British embassy dined with him; 
and, in order that the envoy and his suite might 
feel completely at ease, every individual was re- 
moved from the apartment except the internuncio : 
Sindhia looking on, his religion forbidding him to 
_ join in the conviviality. 

Amongst other instances of his courtesy, is 
the following, which we give in the words of our 
communicant: “When the late Mr. Moorcroft, 
the superintendent of the Company’s studs, then 
travelling over the country, came to see the cele 
brated breeds of Mahratta horses, I introduced him 
to Sindhia, and, on mentioning the purport of his 
visit, he immediately appointed the next day, and 
a plain close to our,own camp as the rendezvous 
for the Mahratta cavaliers, and the scene of their 
‘noble horsemanship.’ We had a regular tourna- 
ment. Sindhia not only sent the finest horses, but 
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feats. There were to be seen the grey-beard of 
threescore and ten, and the infant under two lustres, 
opposed to each other. their high-bred steeds spurn- 
ing the earth, the swoid against the lance ; the boy 
was on a mare of the Mandeés breed; the old chief 
on a Bheemrat’halli, old, and blind of one eye, but 
bounding as the roe. But the object that excited 
our astonishment above all was Sambajce Angria, 
a grandson of the famous pirate of Colaba. To 
describe his feats, and those of his horse, is im- 
possible ; suffice it to say that Mr. Moorcroft, who 
was in raptures, lifted up his eyes in ‘wonder, ob- 
serving that, till that hour, he had been in utter 
ignorance of the powers of the horse, or the abilities 
of a horseman.” : 
Like all Hindus, Doulut Rao was perfectly 
tolerant to the many under his authority professing 
the Mahommedan faith. It was a singular circum- 
stance to see a Mahratta prince assume the mourn- 
ing garb, and head the procession of mourners, 
on every anniversary of the martyrdom of the sons 
of Ali. He provided for many of the Mahomme-” 
dan priesthood, and held some of their shrines in 
considerable veneration ; especially that of Sah 
Madar, at Gwalior. A reason, however, for this 
conduct may in part be found in the fact, that one 
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predecessor, Madhajee Sindhia, who, at the com- 
mencement of his career, was urged to conquest by 
these words‘of the fanatic: “«M y son, I give thee 
the country as far as Delhi,” 

Doulut Rao was, however, less superstitious 
than most of his countrymen. “T recollect well,” 
Says our authority, “on the appearance of the 
comet in 1807, the remarks which the Brahmins 
and his ministers made of its foreboding « change 
to princes ;’ he replied, that it could not be meant 
for him, for that he could not be worse off, and 
that all change must be for the better. His finances 
were then very low, as were the spirits of his army, 
after the disastrous campaigns of 1803-4,*” 

The success of the British arms over this chief- 
tain, and the consequent diminution of his territory, 
proved ruinous to the independence of the minor 


* Of the resources which Sindhia had to replenish his coffers, 
the following is one, mentioned as an item of news in a native 
Paper, the Shums wl. Ukhbar, of July 2d 1824; “ On the 16th 
May, Hindu Rao Fepresented"to the Court, that Gopal Rao 
Phalgea wished the Maharaja would have the kindness to call 
at his house on the occasion of his marriage, which would increase 
his honour and dignity among his relations, The Maharaja re- 
plied * what presents does te offer, if the court will comply with 
his request?” The former said * Fifty thousand Tupees in cash, 
a hundred and one trays of fine cloths, five horses, and an elephant, 
are provided as presents to the Maharaja. Upon which the 
Maharaja accepted the Proposal.” 
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states of Central India. Soopoor, Ragoogurh, 
Chanderi, Bahadoorgurh, and others of less note, 
were successively overrun and conquered ; and the 
British embassy at S’ndhia’s court had the hu- 
miliating office of following in the train of this 
marauder, and were called upon by these ancient 
chieftains for succour, without the power of redress- 
ing or even listening to their complaints. 

One of Sindhia’s favourite pastimes was elephant- 
fighting : he had several of the finest elephants in 
India. But above all things, flying the kite was 
his passion, in which he was the greatest adept, 
perhaps, in India. It is there a very different 
amusement to the boyish one in this country, and 
affords scope for considerable skill. The string is 
covered with a paste made of pounded glass and 
glue; and when two rival kites come in contact, the 
string of one is sure to be cut, which event decides 
large bets. A month or two every year was de- 
voted to this amusement, and all the empty bottles 
at the residency were in requisition for his Excel- 
lency’s kite-strings. 

In 1810, a splendid barouche, with four grey 
Arabians, Morocco-leather harness, and postillions 
superbly clothed, was presented to Doulut Rao. 
At the first march. the British envoy saw with 
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Sindhia never entered it, having been impressed by 
some superstitious people with strange notions of it. 
These webe not lessened by an accident which 
occurred to a splendid tent # yellow cloth built for 
him by the British resident. The centre room was 
twenty-eight feet by sixtden, with four others four- 
teen feet square, all having glass daors. On the 
occasion of the first entertainment he gave, a torch- 
bearer accidentally set the whole in a blaze; and 
the general report throughout the camp, the next 
day, was, that spring-guns, daggers, and other 
implements of destruction, were placed between the 
folds of the cloth. 

That Sindhia’s political career closed without 
the convulsions that terminated that of his old con- 
federates (the Peishwa, Holkar, Bhonslay) must be 
attributed to the extreme, and perhaps indiscreet, 
forbearance of Marquess Hastings} in two con- 
spicuous instances. For the first, the crisis, and 
what is termed political expediency, might furnish 
a justification : this was his treacherous correspon- 
dence (aggravated by repeated denials) with our 
enemies the Nepaulese, proved by the seizure of his 
messenger disguised as a physician, with letters 
concealed between the leaves of a book. But such 
high bearing as ‘the magnanimous behaviour of 
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in respect to these proofs of consummate treachery, 
could not ,be appreciated by a Mahratta, as ap- 
peared from the second instance—his loxg train of 
gross prevarication, caplicity, and falsehood, in 
addition to the base artiSce displayed in his private 
orders to his commander, Jeswunt Rao Lar, to hold 
out in Asseergurh, while he was sending continual 
overt orders for its surrender,'by which many 
valuable British lives were forfeited. By Lord 
Hastings’ line of policy, a noble opportunity was 
lost of restoring to independence all those states of 
Central India which had fallen a prey indirectly to 
our successes. That it arose from a noble, a mag+ 
nanimous motive, no man can doubt ; that it was a 
most unfortunate course as respects the Rajpoot 
states, is no less true, and must be deeply deplored 
by those who know the history of these ancient 
states and have their welfare at heart. They 
would, indeed, have been allies. The Mahratta 
can never forget what he was, and to what he is 
reduced ; that his flag once waved on the battle- 
ments of Timoor, and is now confined to the 
Chumbul.* 

* The adoption of a son by the late Doulut Rao Sindhia was a 
measure often proposed by him during his life, but deferred from 
time to time by the conflicting claims of different candidates, and 


the opposing influence of the Maharaja’s confidential advisers. 
His known intention. however. and the necessities of the state. 
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imposed the performance of this act upon the widow, who, agree- 
ably to the principles of the Hindu law, is empowered to adopt 
for her husband after his decease, if in previous Possession of his 
authority to that effect. Although, however, the arrangement 
was resolved on, it was not so easy Jo fix upon the particular ob- 
ject, as, amidst the numerous branghes of the Sindhia family, from 
which alone the heir could be w} propriety selected, none were 
of any immediate proximity to the deceased raja, The common 
ancestor of this house, Changojee Sindhia, the ggandfather of the 
individual who first obtained political distinction, Ranojee Sin- 
dhia, had three sons, from the elder of whom Doulut Rao was the 
seventh in descent. The next of kin was the sixth in descent’ 
from the second of Changojee’s sons ; but this person, named 
Peerajee, a farmer in the Dekhin, being of mature years, was unfit 
for adoption, and the persons who were eligible for that Purpose 
were the sons of individuals still further removed. Of these, the 
five nearest in succession were invited to Gwalior, where they 
arrived on the 29th of May 1826, and, after some discussion of their 
pretensions, the choice of the Bai was directed to Mookt Rao, the 
son of Patloba, a person the eighth in descent from Changojee 
through the third of his sons, and residing in camp upon the hum- 
ble allowance of eight or ten rupees a month, Mookt Rao is 
about eleven years of age, small, but well made, dark complexioned, 
lively, and intelligent. He can read and Write a little, and 
ride on horseback, a more meritorious acquirement in Mahratta 
estimation. His horoscope is also said to be highly favourable, 
and the marks on his Person indicate his being destined to com- 
mand. With all these circumstances in his favour, the popular 
voice fully confirmed the election of the Bai, and the 18th of June 
was the day fixed upon as most propitious for the performance of 
the ceremony of his installation, 

On the Saturday previous, the chiefs and the ministers were 
assembled at the durbar, when the intentions of the Baiza Bai to 
adopt and place Mookt Rao on the musnud were publiely an- 
nounced, and the opinions of the assembly were asked. Not a 
dissentient voice was heard. and al] ernreceed thats... io 
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rence in the measure. The pundits were then consulted as to the 
legality of the lad’s marriage with the youngest grand-daughter of 
the late Maharaja, and pronounced sentence in its favour. 

On Sunday, the adoption.and marriage ceremoniés took place ; 
the father of the lad makiny over all right to his son to the Bai, 
and confirming the donation by pouring water from his hand upon 
her’s. On Monday, at daybrevk, the young raja elect and his 
bride proceeded in state through 'the camp, mounted on the same 
elephant, and, efter having paid their devotions together at a par- 
ticular temple, they returned to the palace, where the ceremonial 
was completed by the Bai embracing the boy and her grand- 
daughter, and placing one on each knee. 

Tn the mean time, all the ministers and principal sirdars were 
assembled in durbar, and when the auspicious moment announced 
by the astrologers arrived, Hindu Rao conducted the boy from the 
inner apartments, and, leading him to the British resident, who, 
with all his suite, was present, requested him to place the young 
raja on the musnud; which he accordingly did, and a general dis- 
charge of artillery and musketry proclaimed the occurrenée to the 
camp. ; 

Immediately after Mookt Rao was seated, the resident pre- 
sented a splendid khelat to him, and one for the bride, on the 
part of the Governor-general. Trays were presented also on be- 
half of the Bala Bai, as well as by the Senapati and by Raghonath 
Rao, on the part of the raja of Dhar. The different individuals 
present then offered their respective nuzzers, which continued till 
about. twelve o'clock, when the young raja, being completely over- 
come with fatigue, was allowed to retire to repose. The heat of 
the day, and the crowded state of the durbar, rendered the cere- 
mony particularly oppressive to much older individuals. 

Mookt Rao takes the title of Jankojee Sindhia, after the gallant 
chief of that name, who was killed at the celebrated battle of 
Paniput. The Baiza Bai will continue to act as regent until the 
young raja attains ‘years of discretion.— Cal. Gov. Gaz., July 9, 
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Less has been said of the missionary Kiernander 
than of many others of much inferior note. In zeal, 
in the efficacy of his labours, in learning, human and 
divine, in warmth of Christian charity, in a spirit 
freed from sectarian trammels—above all, in a ge- 
nuine piety to his Creator, and a sincere love for his 
fellow-creatures, Kiernander eminently abounded. 
His good works, to use the familiar, but beautiful 
metaphor of St. Luke, were, in “good measure, 
pressed down and running over” (izepexyuvdpevor). 
But he was unfortunate, and alternately drank of 
the sparkling cup of worldly prosperity, and tasted 
the bitterness of worldly indigence. The sympa- 
thies of sects and brotherhoods are seldom expended 
upon the unfortunate members of their own body. 
To be destitute is to be friendless:; and he who is 
sunk to dependence and want, is supposed to reflect 
dishonour on the fraternity he belongs to. 
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The temporary fallings-off, uncharitably imputed 
to poor Kiernander, were not defections from the 
cause of his “ great task-master,” but, iii the tran- 
sient hour of prosperity, a heedless giving way to 
its influences, which a ‘tan must be made of the 
sternest stuff of fanaticism effectually to resist. In 
truth, poverty has its pride as well as wealth, and 
there is as little of Christian humility as of com- 
mon sense in flying from the allurements of for- 
tune. Except in the case of Swartz, and the one 
or two highly-gifted individuals who have ap- 
proached his excellence, there has been no slight 
degree of affectation in a gratuitous contempt of 
advantages. 

There are persons, who, like Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, in his abstract idea of a lord mayor without a 
fur gown and gold chain, cannot conccive of a mis- 
sionary without the accustomed associations of a 
dingy black coat, lank hair, black stockings darned 
with white thread, and a woe-begone, cadaverous 
countenance. Some European Protestant societies, 
if they have not actually prohibited their missionaries 
from marriage, have shewn themselves much better 
pleased with their celibacy. Yet it is not easily 
conceived why the domestic affections should es- 
trange them from the great duties of their calling. 
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spirit of benevolence, it must surely be the home- 
felt bliss of conjugal life, which, if it softens a man’s 
temper, does not the less fi,it for the trials and 
dangers of his station. I many instances, the 
wives of missionaries havefhared their labours, and 
alleviated their sorrows. The Moravians, eccentric 
as some of their early regulations were*with regard 
to females, and excluding as they did every thing 
like mutual choice from the marriage-union, are 
remarkable for those sexual attachments, which 
have so frequently kept alive religious enthusiasm 
under circumstances that threatened its decay. The 
flames of religious and earthly devotion are not 
unfrequently kindled at the same altar. 

Another mistake, not less common, seems to have 
its effect upon those who have regulated the code of 
duties which missionaries are enjoined to observe ; 
it is that which supposes the persecution and mock. 
ery of the world to be essential to the making 4 
good one. Its corollary is, that the esteem of man. 
kind, and the wish to conciliate it, are inconsistent 
with his calling. The result has been sufferings 
which, without. any forfeiture of character, might 
have been avoided, and a spiritual pride in incur- 
ring them. No man was visited more severely by 
the consequences of these errors in thinking than 
poor Kiernander. He was, it is true, of a social 
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temperament, and did not shun society. He did 
not cut himself off from the virtuous love of woman; 
and was twice married. He was not a candidate 
for contempt, and conthrmed to the manners of the 
world he lived in. Sotong as-he could afford it, 
he was bougteous even to profusion in his way of 
living; yet“the bulk of his wealth was piously 
expended. " He built a splendid church, and en- 
dowed a large school, out of his own funds. But 
what is this to the inexpiable offence of having 
availed himself of his share of worldly enjoyments 
whilst they were within his reach, or of taking a 
temperate part in the convivial pleasures of society? 


Il riso, el canto, e'l parlar dolce humano. 


In Mr. Carme’s Lives of the Missionaries, the 
most romantic portions of Kiernander’s life have 
been selected fgr pathetic description ; and, his visit, 
in the day of adversity, to the tomb in which the 
remains of his two wives, Werdena and Ann, were 
deposited, with the reflections that naturally rushed 
upon his mind when it fell back on the memory of 
the happy days he had spent with each of them, is 
most happily imagined. Unluckily, however, the 
same tomb did not contain the two ladies; and for 
tomb we must read, it is to be feared, a hole dug in 
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the fate of other settlers at that time, namely, that 
of being deyoured by jackals within a few hours of 
their interment. Imaginatign seems to have had 
its share in many other of fhe biographical topics 
in the same article. It we not, therefore, -be un- 
amusing, at least not uninstructive, togdetail sonte 
of the chief incidents of a life, marked, it is true, 
by vicissitudes, but still a matter-of-fact life, the 
incidents of which are not made at all the more im- 
pressive or useful, by the tinge of romance which 
Mr. Carne imparts to it. These details, slight as 
they are, have been derived not only from the recol- 
lections of the very few of his contemporaries still 
living, but from Kiernander himself, through the 
medium of his correspondence, which was various 
and extensive, and kept up (especially with one of 
his friends) during’ the whole of hig residence in 
India, except during the short interval of his blind- 
ness, : 

He was born in 1735, at the small town of 
Akstad, in Sweden, situated in the southern district 
of East Gothland. His parents were little above the 
condition of peasants ; but in Sweden education is 
cheap, and they destined their son for holy orders. 
He had a great ardour for knowledge, and finished 
his studies with much reputation at Upsal. The 
means of visiting one or two of the foreign univer- 
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sities were kindly supplied him by a friend of his 
family ; and at Halle, where he resided nearly two 
years, and officiated ag classical tutor, he ingratiated 
himself so much with Professor Franke, that when 
an application was madeito that gentleman by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
to recommetid to them a fit person to be sent out as 
a missionary to Cuddalore, he strongly urged the 
appointment of Kiernander; and Kiernander ac- 
cordingly, after a six months’ residence in London, 
in order to acquire a more perfect English pronun- 
ciation (having already made himself a proficient 
in the language), proceeded in a Company’s ship to 
Cuddalore, where he arrived in the beginning of 
1758. He kept, like Swartz, a journal of the voy- 
age, and, like Swartz, magnified every incident of 
the sea into a tempest, from which earnest prayer 
delivered him; and swelled every gale, that ren- 
dered it expedient to lower the top-mast, into the 
Euroclydon, that tossed about St. Paul in the 
Egean. ike Swartz, too, if it was calm, he in- 
stantly set about praying for a breeze, and it was - 
not long before it was vouchsafed to him. In every 
favourable change, in short, that accelerated his 
voyage, he immediately recognized the finger of 
Providence, and an encouragement from Heaven to 
persevere in his labours. 
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At Cuddalore he was well received. It was a 
most hospitable settlement, governed by a chief, 
Mr. Lewin,” who was a man of amiable manners. 
With the advantages of a yative ease of address, 
and a countenance singulagly handsome and attrac- 
tive, Kiernander, moreover a young man of exten- 
sive and varied erudition, found no difficulty: in 
being introduced into the best society of the place. 
His congregation had been already formed, and 
consisted of about two hundred. Many of these 
were Portuguesé converts from the Catholic com- 
munion; many were half-castes; but respecting 
native Hind( converts, though no man laboured 
more strenuously to convert the Hindis, Kier- 
nander uniformly holds a discreet silence. In this 
silence, which does great credit to his sincerity, he 
has had but few imitators amongst his successors. 
Except Swartz, who is always an cxception to all 
that is unfair and disingenuous, most of them have 
swelled their annual reports with accounts of prose- 
lytes from the most respectable ranks and highest 
castes of that people. 

Tohis friend Dr. Lloyd, who was at Seringapa- 
tam, where Hyder Ali had confined him for the 
advantages of his compulsory services as his phy- 
sician, Kiernander, when the sphere of his labours 
considerably increased, complained. of the low cha- 
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racter and bad dispositions of the native converts. 
He imparts to him in confidence, as the fruit of his 
experience, the fact, that few individuals, of good 
moral habits, are inclined to forsake their native 
religion to adopt that ef strangers. Nothing can 
effect, he says, a great national conversion like that 
of Mohammed, but a sword like that of Moham- 
med ; and the greatest of our modern theologians, 
Michaelis, whose mind pervaded the whole world 
of learning, secular and profane, seems to have uni- 
formly held the same opinion. “ How plainly 
wrong, soever,” says he,’ “ the Jewish and the Ca- 
tholic religions may be, yet out of every hundred 
that forsake the one or the other, there are ninety- 
nine profligates or cheats.”* Nor will the expe- 
rience of any candid person who has resided in 
India furnish evidence of a more consolatory kind. 
As far as respects the Hindi natives, the mission- 
aries, even now, have no cause to rejoice over their 
converts. Those of Swartz were individuals who 
had no caste to forfeit; for forfeiture of caste is. 
the grand test of a sincere Hindd conversion ; and 
though his congregation was kept together by the 
* Michaelis, Moral. t. ii. ann. 2. He afterwards adds :—Jch 
habe von prcselyten wenig gute Hoffnung, und doch hat mich die 
Exfahrung gelehert dass ich zu liebrich in Hoffenwar: “1 bave 


little hope of proselytes, and have yet been taught by experience 
that I was too fond in my hopes.” 
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common affection of all for their beloved pastor, 
how soon was it dispersed after his death, and what 
a miserable*and straggling flock is it at present ! 
Kiernander, in early yoyth, was distinguished 
for a vivacity of intellect gond fancy, which never 
deserted him. Having acquired an almost com- 
plete command over the English language, although 
the Swedish accentuation remained with him to the 
last, he soon became a captivating preacher. Ad- 
miral Boscawen, who commanded the fleet then at 
anchor in the roads, was his frequent auditor, and 
shewed him the most flattering attentions. His 
fine countenance and animated style of preaching 
drew also to his congregation the female residents 
of the town, who, throughout the whole of ‘his mi- 
nistry, were his most enthusiastic admirers. It was 
his maxim, that no woman could be seriously af- 
fected by religious truths, unless they made her shed 
tears. The faith taught by Kiernander found its 
way to their hearts through this amiable weakness 
of their natures. A young and beautiful creature, 
the daughter of a merchant from Hamburgh, named 
Fischer, was not the least attentive, or the least 
edified, of his flock. She looked at nothing and 
saw nothing but the preacher, from the first to the 
last moments of the service. When he dilated upon 
the rapturous hopes of the faithful, and the endless 
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sufferings of the sinners, her sighs and sobs were 
the most audible. It was some time before he 
could ascertain correctly who the female was that 
bore such feeling testimony to the efficacy of the 
Word. She placed hertelf in an obscure place, in 
that part of the church which was set apart for the 
females, whence she could with the least restraint 
gaze on the preacher, 

‘About this time Kiernander was invited by the 
English of Fort St. David's, then our chief settle- 
ment on the Coromandel coast, to officiate as their 
chaplain. They had driven away the Portuguese 
Catholics, and Kiernander was put in possession of 
their church, which was commodious and airy. 
The sphere of his usefulness was now enlarged. 
His precepts did not savour of ascetic severity. 
He did not rebuke the little levities of the sex, 
which many of his successors, sent out by the So- 
ciety, thought it their duty to grow! at. He made 
no war upon their harmless finery ; or, if he glanced 
at them, it was in a spirit of pity towards infirmi- 
ties that have some affinity to the most amiable 
parts of our nature. Could such a pastor fail of 
being acceptable to that portion of his church, 
whom, it must not be concealed, the missionary 
became more and more solicitous to please? There 
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observers of his ministry ; nor were there wanting 
at home, some who considered all this as at vari- 
ance with its duties, and who severely censured it 
as unseemly ambition, and a struggling for popu- 
larity. These impressions gad, in the subsequent 
events of his life, an inauspicious influence over its 
fortunes. . od 

Werdena Fischer, to whose fixed gaze and up- 
lifted features he had become habituated at Cudda- 
lore, to his great surprise appeared amongst his 
female auditory at Fort St. David’s. Her father 
had a store at that settlement, and occasionally. 
visited it with his family. After a long religious 
flirtation, during which the young lady had given 
her parents evident indications where her affections 
were placed, Kiernander, to spare her feelings, 
ostensibly proposed marriage himself: in truth, 
in the overflowings of her soul, which tas too inge- 
nuous to conceal even a forbidden wish, she had 
herself besought him to take that step, as necessary 
to her temporal and.even her spiritual welfare. The 
marriage was against the advice of many of his reli- 
gious friends at the settlement; it incurred the 
reprehension of the Society, of whose tacit regula- 
tions it was a breach. They were married in 1758. 
Werdena’s father was rich, and gave her a dowry 
sufficient to render their home comfortable and 
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happy. These were the bright days—albo digna. 
capillo—of Kiernander, and time flew on wings of 
down. Yet his marriage did not interfere with the 
duties of his mission; it enabled him, on the con- 
trary, to build, or rather to enlarge, his school- 
room, and to endow his church ewith an organ, 
which he sbought at Pondicherry, before, as it 
turned out unluckily, an organist sufficiently expert 
could be found to play on it. 

But the settlement of Fort St.David’s was destined 
to a sad reverse. The Count de Lally, after the 
farce of a siege, entered the fort through a breach, 
and put his troops in possession of the town. ‘The 
panic-struck commmander and the civilians, fright- 
ened out of their senses, scampered away with the 
greatest expedition, and every thing was left to the 
unrestrained plunder of Lally’s troops. Kiernander 
imagined that bis little property would be exempted 
from pillage, and, in a polite letter to the Count, 
expressed his confidence, as a foreigner and an 
ecclesiastic, of meeting with that indulgence. He 
was most politely undeceived; and, in reply to a 
hint thrown out by. Kiernander, that, in the capa- 
city of a Lutheran pastor, he might still be allowed 
to officiate in the Portuguese church, Lally, with 
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English themselves, in ejecting all Portuguese 
Catholic priests from their settlement, and appro- 
priating thtir church and its treasures to their own 
use. Upon the question of toleration, Kiernander 
found the Frenchman haé the best side of the argu- 
ment. It was a severe loss to him. The same 
blow had involved his wife’s family intuin. Their 
goods were plundered, and, stript of every thing in 
the shape of worldly comfort, the ill-fated mission- 
ary sought a precarious hospitality at the Danish 
town of Tranquebar, where he was employed at a 
miserable unendowed chapel, upon a salary that 
did not supply him with the necessaries of exis- 
tence, 

‘There was something more to depress and agitate 
his spirits, in the consciousness of the narrow range 
that had yet been opened to his ambition. -He had 
done nothing hitherto towards the conversion of the 
heathen, the great object of his mission, and with 
talents; of which he well knew*the value, and a 
zeal which was always active and ardent, he was 
now “cabined, cribbed, confined” to a contracted 
sphere of utility, and, what was still less to his 
taste, an ignoble and obscure corner, where he could 
effect nothing that could gratify either his vanity, 
or his ambition to do good upon a large scale. He 
had not yet learned sufficient humility to . wait 
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“ God’s own time,” and to be content to serve him 
with thankfulness in whatever condition, however 
lowly, he might please to demand his se?vices. 

In the midst of these inquietudes, he received a 
kind invitation from Mr. Watts, one of the Bengal 
council, accompanied by a remittance suffi¢ient for 
the purpose,’ to settle at Calcutta, where he arrived, 
on board a Danish vessel, about 1759 or 1760. 
Clive was then in the zenith of bis reputation. 
The victory of Plassy, and the skilful intrigues 
which followed that brilliant affair, had rendered 
him the arbiter of the native states, the prop that 
supported the sinking fortunes of the Company, and 
the terror of the French, who had lately received in 
that quarter of the world some humiliating proofs 
of British superiority in arms. In My. Watts, 
Kiernander found a sincere, unwearied friend. 
Through his” interest, he was appointed to the 
chaplaincy of Fort William. The manners of the 
missionary, which were those of the polite world, 
but mingled with the mildness of the pastoral cha- 
racter, gained him acceptation and kindness every 
where. Kiernander and his wife, a lively and en- 
gaging woman, were universally welcomed; and 
on the birth of his little girl, Clive and Watts stood 


her sponsors. The cup of earthly enjoyment was 
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Calcutta became his regular auditors. He was 
enabled also to satisfy the sense of duty, which was 
always at Htis heart; he made great progress ip the 
religious instruction of the natives, and was ena- 
bled to establish a school for one hundred and fifty 
Europeans. In the midst of these blessings, he 
lost his wife. Affectionately attached to her by 
ties of gratitude and love of no ordinary strength, 
and by the perpetual remembrance that the hap- 
piest days of his life were those of which she had 
been the sharer, he bowed, indeed, his head with 
silent resignation to the stroke; but the rest of his 
days, even amidst their brightest hues of external 
fortune, were chastened and tinged with the regrets 
of that separation. 

If, in circumstances of ease, the love of the world 
insensibly stole upon Kiernander, it would be harsh 
to visit him with severe censure; Yet it did not 
escape the ‘reprehension of the Society. Social 
habits and social cheerfulness were not in their eyes 
* becoming the humility of a spiritual teacher. When 

will certain sects learn that religion is not the less 
grave or authoritative in its sanctions, for wearing 
occasionally a worldly polish, and appearing with 
worldly smiles? But something much less expiable 
_had been reported by’one of Kiernander’s friends, 
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life, he had seen and conversed much with the 
Moravians, many of whom had been driven from 
their native towns in Bohemia into Sweden, during 
the first persecution of the Austrian government. 
It was a tenet strongly insisted upon by Zinzendorf, 
though at present almost discarded, that it was 
possible to Sdtain assurance personal and perfect 
of an acquaintance with God. In his correspon- 
dence, which shewed that this tenet was in high 
favour with him, Kiernander merely regretted the 
slowness of the process by which he realized that 
assurance. He did not pretend to have obtained, 
or to act upon it. It was, however, imputed to 
him as his habitual doctrine, and his waywardness 
and leaning towards the pleasures of the world 
were supposed to arise from the consciousness of 
having reached that state of assurance, which re- 
laxed his efforts, by convincing him that, having 
arrived at the goal of Christian perfection, no fur- 
ther struggle was required of him. His words 
were: “ Volitare super me videtur tantum, nunc 
retrocedens, nune progrediens, confirmatio ista 
divina de qué scripsisti;” a state of mind indicating 
more of scepticism than assurance. Yet the letter, 
treacherously communicated, caused an unfriendly 
coldness on the part of the” Society towards him, 
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felt and deplored. It was objected to the tenet, 
that it inspired spiritual pride ; but spiritual pride 
was not antongst the failings of the Moravians; for 
of all religious sects they have been the most ex- 
empt from it; and Peter, Boeler, by whom it was 
first preached, was the lowliest of Christians and 
the most unpretending man of his age. Besides, 
Kiernander did not preach or promulgate it. With 
him it was an esoteric doctrine, if he really believed 
it; and it was communicated under the seal of a 
private letter to the friend who betrayed its con- 
tents. 

Such, however, was the earnestness with which 
he preached, that his popularity increased daily. 
A similar religious lovemaking to that which had 
united him to Werdena Fischer, made him triumph 
over the yielding heart of Mrs. Ann Wooley, a 
wealthy widow. His biographer ha$ touched with 
” nearly the same traits of imagined beauty the plump, 
unmeaning, and orbicular face of the widow, as the 
more genuine charms of Werdena, who was really 
a pretty woman. Mrs. Wooley, though the most 
generous and kind of created beings, was fat and 
unwieldly. By this marriage he acquired what 
was then considered a large fortune, about £25,000. 
She urged him, shortly after their marriage, to re- 
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come arising from it; but he was not long in con- 
vincing her that it behoved him to remain on the 
great theatre which had been opened torhis labours, 
instead of leaving the seed he had sown to perish 
by the way-side. He was destined to give further 
dissatisfaction to the Society at home, for he was 
now enabled to keep a splendid table and to live in 
a superb house; superb, at least, in that state of 
the English factory, when the whole of Coringa, 
which is now covered with palaces, was a morass 
and a jungle. It was, moreover, laid to his charge, 
that he drove a carriage and four. But this is not 
true. The Governor and Mr. Watts had each car- 
riages, chiefly as matters of state; no other person 
kept them. Nor was such a luxury at all necessary 
to Kiernander or his family, for the English were 
“then pent up within a narrow circle, and it was a 
perilous adver.ture to ride a mile beyond the Mah- 


_- Yatta ditch. 


It was in acts of real benevolence and kindness 
that his money was expended. Two Jesuits, with 
whom, during a short visit at Tranquebar, he had 
much theological controversy, were received into 
his family with the most friendly hospitality. Their 
services, indeed, were useful to him, for they after- 


wards assisted him in his labours; but it was as 
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which was so readily granted. In the course of 
their friendly disputations at Tranquebar, Kier- 
nander had driven them into concessions which 
involved them-in the guilt of heresy. Their names 
were Da Costa and Silvegtre. Da Costa was em- 
ployed by the Inquisition at Goa in a confidential 
office at Diu. Silvestre had, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, imparted his change of sentiment, and was 
betrayed. He was then at Diu, and Da Costa, as 
an official minister of the Holy Office, was commis- 
sioned to seize his friend Silvestre, and send ‘him 
chained to Goa, there to await the tender mercies 
of the Inquisition. Da Costa shrunk from the duty 
with horror. They both fled; and, after perils of 
the most appalling kind, and a journey of several 
months on foot, through jungles, till then untrod- 
den by any feet but those of the savage animals 
they sheltered, arrived, exhausted by*suffering and © 
toil, at Kiernander’s house. in Fort William. It 
was cheerfully opened to them, and they remained. 
his inmates, and, in consequence of their relinquish- 
ing their Popish errors, which happened not long 
after, the diligent and active associates of his mi- 
nistry. 

In the year 1767, the first stone of the New Mis- 
stonary Church at Calcutta was laid by Kiernander. 
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outran prudence and common sense, the sum of 
£8,000 from his own funds, the Society having 
remitted him only £250 for that desirable object; 
and Mrs. Kiernander, whose heart was overflowing 
with benevolence and Christian zeal, endowed, out 
of a sum raised by the sale of her jewels, a consi- 
derable scheol attached to it. Reports soon reached 
the Society in England of the luxurious living of 
their missionary; nor were the excellence of his 
wines and the frequency of his entertainments for- 
gotten. There was no defection from his high call- 
ing in these hospitalities. It was a matter of pri- 
vate and personal calculation how far they exceeded 
his means; but no slender portion of his worldly 
wealth had been expended on a building fit for the 
reception of the increasing numbers of his followers, 
If his dinners and wines were excellent, it was more 
meritorious in him than if he had lavished on his 
guests the nominal and hollow hospitalities of bad 
dinners and sour wines. It is certain, however, 
that Kiernander neither practised intemperance 
himself, nor encouraged ‘it in others. A contem- 
porary of Kiernander’s assures the writer of this 
article, that those Tepresentations were exaggerated 
and calumnious. He lived modestly, and indulged 
in little more than the expenses befitting a respect. 
able station; his hospitalities were not disvlaved in 
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ostentatious banquets, but in a table at which the 
friendless scholar, the needy ecclesiastic, the disap- 
pointed ciwilian, and the unsuccessful merchant, 
were welcome guests. 

From the absorption of so large a portion of his 
fortune in the new building, during which he was 
too prone to listen to the advice of mary who ima- 
gined themselves architects, and from time to time 
suggested alterations, which considerably aug- 
mented the cost originally computed; the unre- 
flecting, and, in many instances, unrequited, ser- 
vices he rendered to others,—for his purse was 
never shut to the exigencies of his friends or the 
distresses of the indigent,—his means gradually 
diminished. In 1770, Mrs. Kiernander died, and 
after that event, his affairs were involved in still 
greater confusion. Things went on—as they usu- 
ally do where prudencé has been wanting—from 
bad to worse. At the same time, a calamity, more 
severe than poverty, impended over him; his sight 
had gradually become dim, and at the age of seventy- 
nine left him in total darkness. He remained blind 
for three years. His faithful friends, Da Costa and 
Silvestre, had successively dropt off two or three 
years before. In this desolate condition, he was 
Jeft to strangers;* but his conversation, which was 
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ing with agreeable anecdotes, attracted many visi- 
tors of the highest station around him. They did 
not desert him; they pressed upon him their kind 
offices, and many of them contended in a generous 
rivalship for the happiness of guiding him to his 
pulpit. Towards the end of the third year of his 
blindness, if was ascertained that it proceeded from 
a cataract. The only operation then known for its 
removal was that of couching. It was performed 
upon him by a surgeon of an Indiaman, who had 
never performed it himself, nor seen it performed 
upon others, and who had qualified himself for it 
only by the diligent perusal, during the voyage, of 
Dr. Cheselden’s treatise on that operation. Hap- 
pily it succeeded, and Kiernander was gradually 
restored to sight, and enabled, with the help of 
strong magnifying glasses, to read the service of the 
church. The light wits of the settlement amused 
themselves with mimicking the air and manner of 
the padré, as he was familiarly called, when, read- 
ing through his glass, he exclaimed, in his foreign 
accent, “ We will magnify thy name, O Lord !” 
What could be expected from so long a visitation 
of blindness, but a still further derangement of his 
affairs? His creditors became clamorous, his means 
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structure, the noble monument of his munificence, 
was seized by the Sheriff of Caleutta, as the only 
part of Kiernander’s property which was available. 
The debt, for which it had been assigried as the se- 
curity, was ten thousand rupees. To save it from 
the desecration of a forced sale, or its appropriation 
to secular uses, the late Mr. Charles Grant, then a 
civil servant at Calcutta, and many years a meni- 
ber of the Court of Directors in England, with a 
high-minded zeal that shrank from no sacrifice in 
a righteous cause, paid the money required to re- 
deem it. Adversity now came upon him in its 
most appalling shape. Another minister was ap- 
pointed to officiate in the church reared as it were 
by his own hands, to ascend his accustomed pulpit, 
and to exhort his beloved congregation. He felt 
this severely, nor was the affliction alleviated by 
an occasional invitation to administer the sacra- 
ment in the chancel. 

Life-writers make a good deal of these vicissi- 
tudes. It is a tempting opportunity for pathetic 
description. To be deserted at his utmost need by 
those who had fed at his table, is a topic generally 
worn to rags on these occasions. Mr. Carne has 
not neglected it ; but the fact is, that the instances 


of absolute desertion were very few. Kiernander 
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tunes of East-India settlers at that day were not 
sufficient to spare what would be requisite to 
release him. . Besides, the society of Calcutta was 
shifting and changeful. Those who had sat at his 
feasts, were dead or in Europe; the persons that 
succeeded them were strangers to his hospitality, 
and had never known him in a better condition. In 
addition to this, justice to Kiernander himself 
requires it to be said that he never solicited, and 
was never contumaciously refused, the little aid he 
craved. He was a man of great delicacy of minds 
and sensibility to shame. He suffered much, but 
he asked for nothing, 

Poor Kiernander’s misfortunes did not come 
singly. In his eighty-third year he broke his leg, 
and was charitably reminded by a reverend mis- 
stonary, who called on him asa comforter, that it was 
a judgment om him for the heedlessness of his life. 
But Calcutta, the scene of the longest course of his 
wedded and social happiness, where he had lived so 
long in comfort and reputation, was now intolerable 
tohim. He offered himself as a preacher to a Dutch 
congregation of Lutherans at Chinsurah, and was 
accepted. The Society for the Improvement of 


Christian Knowledge, in commiseration of his mis- 
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his daughter by his first wife had been dead several 
years, and did not live to experience the sad reverses 
of her parent), at the age of eightyctwo, thrown 
upon the mercy of strangers, and those of a nation 
proverbially unfecling and mercenary. Occasional 
visits to Chandernagore, a decayed French settle- 
ment, where he was hospitably received, served to 
cheer his declining days. But the iron had entered 
his soul, and he became indifferent to external 
events, though still intent on imparting the sacred 
truths of Christianity, wherever he found the soil 
prepared for their reception. The Society expos- 
tulated with him upon the languor of his efforts to 
convert the natives of Hindustan from their idola- 
tries. He gave them in answer sound and solid 
reasons for despairing of such a result, and under- 
valued, in a manner that was never forgotten nor 
forgiven, the pretensions of those who assumed the 
credit of such conversions. 

He was still doomed to be a wanderer. In 1795, 
Chinsurah was taken by the English, and Kiernan- 
der, as a prisoner of war, was suffered on his parole 
to return to Calcutta, where he was kindly received 
by a relative of his last wife. His sole remaining 
anxiety was to close his eyes in peace. The sacra- 
ment was hastily administered to him in his dying 
moments, and the next day Kiernander’s remains 
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were interred in the cemetery of the church of 
which he was the founder. 

His ha? supe was various. Some of his 
letters elucidate: many contested facts relative to the 
early history oF ur establishment in Bengal. The 
intrigue respecting Omichund is placed in a light 
favourable te Clive and the other actors, by the tes- 
timony of an eye-witness beyond all exception ; for 
the letters detailing those transactions were strictly 
private, and the nature of a distant correspondence 
negatives the slightest suspicion that Kiernander 
intended an indirect flattery to those who were con- 
cerned in them. He was a truly pious and hene- 
volent man, not fitted indeed to be the instrument 
of those who had soothed their imaginations with 
chimerical schemes of weaning the natives of Hin- 
dustan from their idolatries, but within the circle 
of practical utility, an ardent and unwearied minis- 
ter of the gospel. He was a perfect master of three 
languages, Hindustance, Tamul, and Persian. In 
polemical divinity he was deeply learned, and his 
letters, chiefly upon theological questions, are spe- 
cimens of correct and even classical latinity. In the 
pulpit he was eloquent and attractive; his sermons 
were generally unpremeditated effusions. 
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struction. It is quite clear, that he would have 
been # happier man, but for the second Mrs. Kier- 
nander and. her wealth. Opulenge.ia.a sore trial 
to those who have not been gradually ffained to it; 
and his efforts at giving s rendered 
him ridiculous, because the simplicity of the eccle. 
siastical character is irreconcilable withethat of the 
host pressing his hospitalities on the sated guest. 
And poor Mrs. Kiernander was of an order that 
will always be the subject of that ill-placed mirth 
which is raised by the singularities or imperfections 
of our fellow-creatures. Even Mr. Carne’s romantic 
delineation of her would have suffered from an in- 
voluntary laugh at her expense, had the anecdote of 
her carrying the chair on which shé had been seated 
before dinner, in spite of her efforts to disengage it, 
quite across the room when she was led to-the table, 
and which for many years constituted one of the 
most laughable traditions of the settlement, been 
familiar to him. 
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HUGH Boyp, OF MADRAS, THE REPUTED 
JUNIUS, 


WueEn the authorship of the letters of Junius 
became the fashionable puzzle of the day, it was 
quite ridiculous to remark the variety of indivi- 
duals to whom the honour was ascribed. The 
most startling inconsistencies, the wildest improba- 
bilities, nay, the most glaring impossibilities, threw 
little or no impediment in the way of a favourite 
theory. To such an excess was the habit carried, 
of finding. out Junius in every body, that some 
sagacious persons agreed in making the Duke of 
Grafton the author—that very Duke of Grafton, 
who, according to Horace Walpole, could never 
put two sentences of decent English together ; nay, 
the same Duke of Grafton upon whose public and 
personal character Junius expended his blackest 
venom. Burke, the leading partizan of the 
administration to which Junius himself belonged, 
the party which it is well known that Junius sup- 
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ported through thick and thin; Horne Tooke, 
whom Junius unsparingly ridicules as Parson 
Horne, or bespatters with abuse as dig. adversary 
of Wilkes; Lord George Germaine—have each, 
‘upon the slenderest inductions, and in defiance of 
the greatest improbabilities, had the credit of those 
memorable letters. Mankind will always retain 
their propensity to pet and patronize a plausible 
conjecture, and a catalogue raisonné of the differ- 
ent persons, wise and simple, learned and ignorant, 
good and indifferent writers, who have enjoyed in 
their generation the fame of being Junius, would 
furnish an amusing, if not instructive, paper. 
Many Anglo-Indian characters have, in their 
day and in theit own circles, figured as the writers 
of those singular compositions. When it was the 
usage of the Company to send out persons, invested 
with civil employments, who had* not passed 
through any antecedent gradations of the service, 
and who were frequently of a somewhat advanced 
age, it was not very uncommon for some of them 
to bring out a kind of hazy confused suspicion of 
being Junius’s—one on the strength of having 
written, under the signature of Brutus, an admira- 
ble series of letters in the Public Advertiser upon 
tha. anniek af porictaand: whan tha Rin Smee. has 
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fall of fiery remonstrance and indignant eloquence, 
upon the disgraceful negligence of the city scaven- 
gers; and even upon slighter grounds of conjec- 
ture. Iffany analogy of style or diction could be 
traced in an official letter or two from the hands of 
any of those who laboured under these flattering 
surmises, cthe evidence was complete ; and one in- 
dividual became Junius through all the Company’s 
dominions, because, in his complaint to the govern- 
ment of being superseded as chief of Cuddalore, he 
told them that «the rays of their indignation 
irradiated the victim they were intended to con- 
sume.” 

It is certain that the claim of Mr: Francis (after- 
wards Sir Philip) rested upon evidence, internal 
and external, of an extraordinary kind. The coin 
cidences were miraculous, if he was not the author. 
Yet miraculéus coincidences have happened, and 
will happen to the last chapter of time,—and the 
point sought to be established remains as it was, 
Much fuss was made about the structure of Mr. 
Francis’s sentences,—the most fluctuating of all 
standards. It is obvious that, after books had 
been written and controversies instituted, he 
adopted a more stately and antithetical manner of 
writing than he used before. Indeed ac few .. 
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letters of Mr. Hastings might now and then, upon 
testimony equally unexceptionable, make him out 
to be Junius: In fact, every body who can write 
at all will be occasionally a Junius—at feast for a 
sentence or two. 

Hugh Boyd was a school-fellow of Grattan, and 
a friend and protegé of Flood, from whose familiar 
conversations he acknowledged himself to have re- 
ceived the greatest benefit in the aim and objects of 
his studies. Left by the death of his father nearly 
destitute, he’ chose the law as his profession, and 
came to London in search of fame and fortune, 
where he cultivated the acquaintance of Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Armstrong, and the celebrated Mrs. 
Macauley, the historian (as she facetiously called 
herself) of the Stuarts. But his most familiar 
associate was Mr. Laughlin M‘Lean, the Nabob of 
Arcot’s accredited agent. With this well-informed 
but highly convivial character, Boyd frequently 
heard, the chimes of midnight at the celebrated 
Devil Coffee-House, afterwards known by the 
name'of Dick’s, near Temple Bar. It was a place 
that might be said, so far back as Queen Anne’s 
time, to be “ native to famous wits, or hospitable.” 
His subsequent introduction to Lord Macartney, 
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structed him in the detail relative to the dispute 
going on between Mahommed Ali Khan and the 
East-India Company, and Boyd took up the Nabob’s 
cause in a series of letters that appcared in Wood- 
fall's Public Advertiser, in 1777. They are written 
plainly and perspicuously, but the stately structure 
of literary reputation, reared upon them by flatter- 
ing friends and enthusiastic critjcs, was not the least 
of the specious absurdities to which the Junius con- 
troversy gave rise. Soon after, M‘Lean went to 
India, for the purpose of adjusting the dispute be- 
tween the Nabob and the Company, and had he 
remained there, might have been of inestimable use 
to Boyd in advancing his fortunes. But the ship 
in which he embarked for Madras, in all proba- 
bility, foundered at sea, for she was never heard of 
after she left the Cape. 

But it was decreed that Boyd must be Junius. 
The hypothesis was fought adversis frontibus 
through certain circles; and to shew with what 
desperate tenacity it was clung to by its supporters, 
it is only requisite to adduce a specimen of the kind 
of reasoning to which they condescended to resort. 
Boyd once or twice met Dr. Johnson at the house 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and shewed him, by every 


demonstration in his power, the reverence he felt for 
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Johnson not only attacked the political character of 
Junius, but handled his style and diction with pe- 
culiar severity, in that most beautiful of all tracts, 
Thoughts on the Falkland Islands. These saga- 
cious reasoners, therefore, concluded that Junius 
would have reciprocated the attack with nore than 
his usual bitterness, but for some extraordinary 
motive; and as Junius maintained a profound 
silence as to Johnson’s animadversions, it followed 
necessarily, that Boyd must be J unius, inasmuch as 
it was respect and admiration only for, Johnson, 
that could suppress even rectiminatory or angry 
feeling after such a provocatiqn. Another of his 
eulogists adduces, in aid of the same theory, an 
incident which, though probable, was not likely to 
have the effect attributed to it. In the gallery of 
the House of Commons, Boyd frequently sate near 
Pitt, who was not then a member ‘of the house. 
They got so well acquainted, that once, after a long 
debate upon the affairs of Ireland, they retired to- 
gether to a late dinner at a ‘coffee-house, and over 
their wine jointly committed to writing the sub- 
stance of the debate, which they transmitted to Ire- 
land. When the bill was called for, Boyd (the most 
probable part of the story) happened not to have 
cash enough about him to pay his share, and bor- 
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ciency. Afterwards, when it began to be positively 
asserted, and in a tone beyond that of conjecture, 
that Boyd was the author of Junius’s Letters, Pitt, 
in confirmation of the same opinion, stated his 
strong belief in it, by recounting the incident of 
their having jointly written the Irish debate, and 
of his attdition being singularly called to Boyd’s 
report of what had been said by Colonel Barré, 
which, he observed, in spirit, point, and sarcasm, 
reminded him, ‘as he read it over, so strongly of 
Junius, that he should always retain the conviction, 
that a piece of writing so remarkably tinged with 
the colour and complexion of Junius, could have 
proceeded from no’ other pen. 

However, with this reputation of being the 
author of Junius, Boyd went out to India, as 
second secretary to Lord Macartney, who had been 
nominated to the chair at Madras, where he arrived 
in theautumn of the year 1781. It might have 
been rationally inferred that Junius, whoever or, 
whatever he was, had he been disposed to serve the 
government he had attacked with such unrelenting 
animosity, would have been spared the mortification 
of soliciting.a place under it. Yet soit was. He 
exerted his interest with Mr. Flood to obtain for 
him the appointment of under-secretary of State 
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‘efforts were made in his behalf, but from some 
hidden cause, it is pretended, proved ineffectual. 
This circumstance, which speaks volumes to shew 
that Boyd was not Junius, has been twisted by Mr. 
George Chalrners into an irresistible proof that he 
was. By the way, it may be observed, that Mr. 
Chalmers’ efforts to establish the literary. identity 
of Junius and Boyd occupy two very considerable 
volumes. Boyd, upon his arrival at Madras, 
devoted himself sedulously to Oriental polities, and 
an absurd whim having crept into the head of the 
Governor, that an alliance with the King of Candy 
would be of: vital importance to the Company’s 
possessions in India, then threatened with a power- 
ful confederacy, which aimed at nothing less than 
their total destruction, Mr. Boyd accompanied Sir 
Edward Hughes's expedition against Trincomalee, 
was present at its storming, and then set out on an 
expedition into that almost impenetrable country, 
from whose court few ambassadors ever returned, 
and where several, who had gone in the vigour of 
youth, were detained till they were old men for an 
answer. Boyd was more lucky. His Candian 
majesty refused to acknowledge the right of the 
Company to treat with an independent sovereign, 
and the ambassador departed without having 
obtained the most material purpose of his mission, 
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The vessel, in which he embarked from Trincoma- 
lee, was captured by Suffrein’s fleet, and he re- 
mained several months at the island of Mauritius, 
a close prisoner. 

On his liberation (after a short visit to Calcutta, 
where every body was charmed with the talents, 
wit, and humour of the supposed. Junius), he was 
recalled to Madras, having been appointed master- 
attendant at that settlement. It is remarkable that 
Boyd never contradicted positively the conjecture, 
that he was the real Junius. When the subject 
accidentally arose in conversation, he seemed 
anxiously to shrink from the discussion ; and it 
was considered, in general, a point of delicacy 
to abstain from it. Once, indeed, a blundering 
Irishman addressed a letter to him, with the super- 
scription of * Junius Boyd, Esq.,” and in the care- 
Jessness of the convivial hour, unguarded hints and 
allusions were made to the presumed author of the 
celebrated letters, and sometimes designedly, for 
the purpose of drawing him out on the subject. 
Except, however, his remark, upon one occasion, 
that the writer, whoever he was, had a mass of tbe 
most weighty reasons for preserving the secret, and 
no other but that of idle vanity to betray it, he was 
uniformly silent upon this topic. This, indeed, 
loft the avestion as it was. It might still be Bovd. - 
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so reasoned the zealous partizans of the favourite 
hypothesis, and he might have a thousand power- 
ful motives for concealment. Yet those who look 
deeper than the surface, might discern in Hugh 
Boyd feelings very far from those of anxiety not to 
be taken for Junius. They who looked still deeper, 
thought they could discern certain coquetries he 
was wont to play off, that might on the contrary 
fortify the presumption. Amongst these was a 
most superbly bound volume, containing the letters 
of Junius, flung carelessly on his table, and on 
opening it, a variety of pencil-marks and references 
to living names and characters in every page... 
At the conclusion of the Mysore war, in 1792, 
he set on foot a paper called the Madras Courier, 
and the most superficial reader, acquainted with 
Junius, might observe that the style and manner of 
the principal articles were so framed as to confirm 
the notion of the writer’s identity with the nominis : 
umbra. In 1798, also, he commenced a series of} 
periodical essays, under the title of the Indian 
Observer. They have been republished in a col- 
lection of Boyd’s works; and the most prominent 
peculiarity, visible in all of them, is a laborious 
straining after the frame and structure of Junius’s 


sentences,—frequently the same powerful antithesis, 
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quently an analogous pointedness of rebuke and 
bitterness of sarcasm. Yet, with all this, it was not 
Junius. It was impossible, even with a predis- 
position to believe that he was the veritable Am- 
phitryon, to fly from the perpetually recurring per- 
suasion that it was the fictitious one. A paper, like 
the Indian Observer, at one of our eastern settle- 
ments, where literary attainments were not common, 
did not languish for want ofencouragement. Before 
the publication of the second number, it could boast 
the names of seven hundred opulent subscribers. 
Want of prudence, and convivial habits, however, 
involved poor Boyd, in spite of his master-attend- 
antship, which was about 200 star-pagodas monthly, 
and of the profits of his publication, in continual 
perplexity. He died at Madras in 1799. 
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LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


TuERe are few lives, passed in the laborious and 
honourable duties of the East-India Company’s 
service in India, more deserving of commemoration 
than that of Lord Teignmouth. The exccutive 
administrators of India, amidst the records of the 
Bengal government, for a long and eventful series 
of years, have before them ample testimonies of' his 
public services; the few surviving friends, who 
lived in familiar intercourse with him, will attest 
his private and social virtues. 

Mr. Shore was of a Derbyshire family originally, 
but his father resided many years at Melton in 
Suffolk, and died in 1759, ten years before his 
son obtained his appointment in the civil service of 
Bengal. On his arrival at Calcutta, in 1769, the 
young civilian was stationed at Moorshedabad, as 
an assistant under the council of revenue ; and, in 
1772, served as an assistant to the resident of Raje- 
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shaye. He devoted himself with considerable assi- 
duity to the Persian language, and obtained, by 
means of his proficiency in it, the office of Persian 
translator and secretary to the provincial council of 
Moorshedabad. In 1774, he sate as a member of 
the Calcutta Revenue Board, till its dissolution 
in 1781, ‘When he was appointed second of the ge- 
neral committee of revenue. Inv 1785, he was 
recommended by Mr. Hastings, whom he accom- 
panied to England, to a seat in the supreme 
council, as a public servant of distinguished talents 
and integrity. 

" But the most prominent feature of Mr. Shore’s 
early life, in India, was his participation in the 
financial and judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis. 
In 1787, that nobleman, on his departure for the 
government of India, received from the Court of 
Directors a code of instructions relative to the im- 
provements they sought to introduce into the finan- 
cial administration of the country. In fact, these 
instructions authorized, or rather enjoined, a new 
arrangement. The failure of the revenue, and of 
every successive attempt to enhance it; the frequent 
changes, and the substitution of farmers for the 
permanent zemindars, and the exclusion of the col- 
lectors from all interference with the assessments of 


their several districts;—above all, the heavy arrears 
bs a 
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outstanding for the four preceding ycars, and the 
consequent impoverishment of the provinces, were 
the evils to be redressed. For this purpose, an 
equitable settlement was directed to be made with 
the zemindars; and the experiment, in the first 
instance, was to be made for ten years, and to be- 
come permanent should it be successful.* The col- 
lectors were also to be invested with judicial powers. 
Mr. Mill, perhaps in too severe a tone of repre- 
hension, remarks that, at this time, the grossest 
ignorance prevailed upon every subject relative to 
revenue among the civil servants of Bengal. They 
understood neither the nature of the land-tenure, 
nor the respective rights of the different classes of 
cultivators and those who enjoyed the produce; the 
whole of their knowledge being the actual amount 
annually collected : of the resources of the country 
they knew nothing. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, 
determined to suspend the arrangements prescribed 
by the Court of Directors, till he had collected in- 
formation from every accessible source, promul- 
gating only certain regulations, which vested the 
collectors with the two-fold functions of revenue- 
agents and magistrates. 

It was to Mr. Shore that Lord Cornwallis chiefly 
looked for the information he required ; and the 
result of his observations appears in the important 
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document he furnished on that occasion. In this 
paper, Mr. Shore pointed out the errors of the 
financial system, emphatically dwelling On its entire 
incapability of modification or improvement in its 
existing shape. “ The form of the British Govern- 
ment in India,” he remarks, “ is ill-calculated for 
amendment. Its members are in a constant state 
of fluctuation, and the period of their residence 
often expires before any experience can be acquired. 
Official forms necessarily occupy a large portion of 
time, and the pressure of business leaves little lei- 
sure for study and reflection, without which, no 
knowledge of the priaciples and detail of the reve- 
nues can be attained.”* It is worth remarking, 
that the Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1810, not only inserted the whole of this interesting 
minute, but laid so much stress upon this particular - 
passage as to Incorporate it with the report itself. 

In 1789, the Governor-gencral had matured his 
plan of revenue, and prepared to carry it into in- 
stant execution. It is now generally acknowledged 
that Lord Cornwallis was influenced by a generous 
(which is always an enlightened) policy, in confer- 
ring a permanent property in the soil upon a certain 
class; but the fault was, that of establishing a . 
species of aristocracy upon the feudal principles of * 

* Fifth Report of Committee, 1810, p. 169. 
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Europe. The zemindars became thus hereditary 
proprietors of the soil, upon payment of a land-tax, 
not to be irfttreased, of the sum actually assessed. 
Another error, which infected and vitiated the 
whole system, was the utter oblivion of the ryots,— 
a class in whom all the wealth of the country was 
in reality vested. The zemindars were émpowered 
to make any terms they pleased with their ryots, 
with the exception of a pottah, which the zemindar 
.was bound to give him; in other words, a fixed 
interest in his estate, such as it was. It was pro- 
posed in council, to give notice, that it was intended 
to make the decennial settlement permanent and 
unalterable, so soon as it received the approbation 
of the authorities at home. Mr. Shore, though a 
zealous advocate for the zemindary system, opposed 
. the proposal, insisting strongly on leaving a door 
open for the introduction of such improvements as 
the experience of the probationary ten years might 
suggest. Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was 
so cnamoured of the permanence of the settlement, 
that he persisted in his purpose, declaring that he 
would use all his influence with the Court of Di- 
rectors to carry it into effect. It was not, however, 
till 1798, that the settlement was established in 
every district; and it was in the early part of 
that year that authority arrived in India to pro- 
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claim its permanence throughout the country. 
Besides his share in the completion of this momen- 
tous system, almost amounting to 4 revolution 
in the affairs of British India, Mr. Shore was 
mainly instrumental ip the framing of the code of 
laws published in Bengal in the year 1793—a com- 
pilation constituting an era in the history of that 
country, as well as a most hazardous experiment in 
the science of human legislation. 

After the long experience the Court of Directors 
had had of the judgment and integrity of Mr. 
Shore, it is not at all strange that they should have 
chosen him for the immediate successor of Lord 
Cornwallis. Economical promises weremadeathome, 
and who so able to execute them as the man who 
had wound himself into all the intricacies of Indian 
finance, and whose policy in relation to the native 
powers was decidedly pacific? Upon this occasion, 
Mr. Shore was created a baronct of England, with 
the title of Sir John Shore of Heachcote. Four 
years afterwards, he was raised by patent to an 
Irish peerage, with the title of Baron Teignmouth. 

On his first accession to the chair of Government, 
Sir John Shore had to steer between no ordinary 
perplexities. The Mahrattas were jealous of the 
growing power of the English, and thirsted for the 
spoils of the feeble Nizam, who existed only beneath 
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the shade of British protection, Scindia, now at 
the head of the Mahratta councils, looked to the 
power of Tippoo as the best counterpoise to that of 
the English. I¢ any thing can be fairly objected 
to the policy of Sir John Shore, it isx—that he 
relied on the good faith of the Mahrattas to act 
according to existing treaties, which if was their 
interest to set at nought, and left his ally, the 
Nizam, in a state almost unprotected and defence- 
less. The first pretext of Scindia was the demand 
of the arrears of the Mahratta chout (tribute) from 
the pusillanimous Nizam. The English Govern- 
ment offered its mediation. The Mahrattas, per- 
ceiving that they were not prepared to enforce it by 
arms, treated the Proposed mediation with con. 
tempt. Tippoo was in the field, and ready to 
confederate with the Mahrattas for the subjugation 
of the Nizam. What course was fhe Governor- 
general bound to pursue? By the treaty of alli. 
ance, the Nizam was entitled to the assistance of the 
English against Tippoo. It was not on the Mah- 
rattas that he could safely rely,—for he knew they 
were intent on their aim of plundering his domi- 
nions when a convenient Juncture should arrive, 
He confided only in the British faith, pledged to 
him in consequence of his accession to the alliance. 
At the period when he acceded to it, his friendship 
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was of the highest value to the British Govern- 
ment,—they solicited, they sought it. The engage- 
ment with him was offensive and defefisive. It is 
clear, then, that, if attacked by Tippoo, he could 
rightfully demand the benefit of the British alliance. 
Was his claim to that benefit diminished when he 
was attacked by Tippoo in conjunction with the 
Mahrattas? The desertion of the Nizam, there- 
fore, involved a violation of British faith. It is to 
be regretted, however, that other considerations 
prevailed with Sir John Shore. The treaty between 
the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound 
the parties, it was contended, not to assist the 
enemies of one another. In the event of a war 
between two of the contracting powers, the third 
was bound not to interfere. Putting aside the 
question of good faith, the Governor-general, more- 
over, urged the expenses of a war with Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas, which the revenues of the country 
could ill sustain. He dwelt emphatically on the 
Act of Parliament prohibitory of British inter- 
ference in the quarrels of the native powers; 
evidently considering a war with Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas to be a greater evil than the grossest 
departure from faith and plain-dealing on the part 
of his own Government. 
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policy, the Nizam was left to his fate. Sir John 
Malcolm,* with some justice, condemns the pro- 
cedure, confidently declaring, in a tone of dogma- 
tical prescience, that had the Governor-general 
declared himself bound to protect the Nizam at the 
“hazard of war, and shewn himself prepared for 
that extremity, the mere terror of British inter- 
ference would have prevented the necessity of having 
recourse to it. He complains of the conduct of the 
Government in sacrificing the Nizam, and cultivat- 
ing the Mahrattas as a more efficient ally against 
Tippoo Saib, contending that the obligation to 
support the feeble power of their ancient ally 
remained unimpaired and entire. One thing, how- 
ever, seems to have been overlooked by that careless 
and positive writer. Lf war should break out 
between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, the English, 
if bound to assist the Nizam on the ground of 
having received assistance from him, were bound 
to assist the Mahrattas, from whom they had also 
received assistance. This would involve a most 
absurd contradiction—for the British Government 
would have been thus bound to send one body of 
British troops to fight against another. 

About this period, Scindia died. His nephew 


* Political History of India. This is a loose and desultory 
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and successor inherited his policy. War between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas was inevitable. In 
March 1795, a general action took place. The 
Nizam was cooped up in a secluded fort, and being 
reduced to famine, was compelled to conclude a 
peace on the most abject terms. Tippoo, in the 
meanwhile; remained steadfast to his father’s anti- 
pathies to the British name. At the same time, 
the affairs of the Nabob of Oude, who largely 
enjoyed the benefits of English protection, became 
so involved as to threaten the whole of that 
fine province with ruin and depopulation, He 
refused to pay his contingent for the cavalry sup- 
plied him by the British Government. To in 

the vizier to introduce some necessary reforms into 
his administration, and to obtain security for the 
expenses disbursed in maintaining the power of the 
Nabob, the Governor-general undertook a journey 
to Lucknow. The result of the mission was, the 
acquiescence of the vizier in the additional subsidy 
of two regiments of cavalry, British and native. 
Upon the demise of the Nabob, shortly after, a 
question arose as to the legitimacy of Asoph ul 
Dowlah, his son. The question of a kingdom was 
decided against him by the British Government, 
upon evidence, observes Mr. Mill, on which a court 
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tion of a few pounds. By this decision, Asoph ul 
Dowlah was deposed, and Saadut Ali raised to the 
musnud, as*the eldest surviving son of Sujah ul 
Dowlah. It is an intricate question of law and 
of policy, and the limits of this article preclude us 
from entering into it. But even Mr. Mill* ac. 
knowledges that it is impossible to read “the Gover- 
hor-general’s minute, recording the transaction, and 
not to be impressed with 4 conviction of his sin- 
cerity. And the Court of Directors, ‘in their letter 
of the 5th of May 1799, after a long commentary, 
observe : “Having taken this eneral view, with a 
minute attention to the papers and proceedings 
before us, we are decidedly of opinion that the 
late Governor-general, Lord Teignmouth, in a 


with great temper, impartiality, ability, and firm- 
hess: and that he finished a long career of faithful 
services, by planning and carrying into effect an 
arrangement, which not ouly redounds highly to 
his own honour, but which will also operate to the 
reciprocal advantage of the Company and the 
Nabob.” 

During the administration of Sir John Shore, a 
dispute, embittered by harsh terms of altercation, 
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took place between the Supreme Board and the 
Madras Government under Lord Hobart, regard- 
ing the Omdut ul Omrah, Nabob of the Carnatic. 
In October 1795, Lord Hobart endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Omdut to cede all his territories 
on payment of a stipulated sum ;—a measure in 
which the Governor-general acquiesced ; for, by the 
mortgage of his territorial possessions to hiscreditors, 
and the assignment to that body of rapacious claim. 
ants of all their forthcoming produce, the Nabob 
became unable to pay his annual kists to the Com- 
pany. But Lord Hobart failed in his object, and 
proposed to the Supreme Government the forcible 
occupation of Tinnevelly and the cession of the 
Carnatic forts, as security for the liquidation of 
the cavalry debt incurred by the Nabob with 
the Madras government, The Governor-general 
strongly discduntenanced and protested against 
such a measure, as an infraction of treaty. In his 
minute, Lord Hobart urged the necessity of the 
procedure, on the principle of self-preservation— 
the decay and depopulation of the Carnatic—and 
the breach of treaty on the part of the Nabob him. 
self, by the assignment of ‘districts to which alone 
the Company could look for payment. This dis- 
pute was aggravated by the awkward circumstance 
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of the subordinate functionary being of higher rank 
than the supreme. Lord Hobart appealed to the 
Court of Directors, but their decision was super- 
seded by the return of Lord Hobart, who was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Clive; and in the beginning of 
1798, Sir John Shore, who a few months before his 
retirement, was raised, as we have seen, to the peer- 
age, returned to England, haying been succeeded 
by Lord Mornington. ‘i 

Lord ‘Teignmouth lived in habits of familiar in- 
tercourse with Sir William Jones at Calcutta, and 
succeeded him as president of the Asiatic Society. 
In that capacity, he delivered, on the 22d May 
1794, a warm and elegant eulogy of his prede- 
cessor, and in 1804 published memoirs of his life, 
writings, and correspondence. It is, upon the 
whole, a pleasing piece of biography, recording 
almost every thing interesting in his public and 
private character, partly in his own familiar corre- 
spondence, and transferring to the reader much of 
the respect and admiration for that extraordinary 
man, with which the writer was himself impressed. 
The work is closed with a delineation of Sir Wil. 
liam Jones's character, which, though it might have 
exhibited greater force and discrimination, could 
not well have been presented in chaster and more 
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interesting colours. The fault of the work is the 
redundancy of the materials which Lord Teign- 
mouth deemed it necessary to work up into it. 
For instance, the long and verbose correspondence 
between Jones and Revicksky, afterwards imperial 
ambassador to the court of St. James, chiefly in 
Latin, is translated and incorporated with the book, 
the originals being given in the Appendix ; but the 
greater part of these letters contribute little to the 
development of Sir William Jones’s mind or feel- 
ings; and though they give occasional intimations 
of his studies, and general remarks upon Asiatic 
literature, yet they are too slight to satisfy curiosity, 
and too declamatory and enthusiastic to be instruc- 
tive or amusing. There is something sickening 
too in the mutual eulogium with which each be- 
spatters the other. They display, however, the 
astonishing command of Jones over the Latin 
idiom. At the same time, it is scarcely possible to 
suppress an angry, almost a contemptuous, feeling, 
when we perceive to what an extravagant eminerice 
he is inclined to raise the Asiatic poets. “ In 
harum litterarum,” he says of the classics, “‘ amore 
non patiar ut me vincas, ita enim ineredibiliter 
illis delector, nihil ut supra possit: equidem poest 
Grecorum jam inde a puero ita delectabar, ut ni- 
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hil mihi Pindari carminibus elatius, nihil Anacre- 
onte dulcius, nihil Sapohis, Archilochi,* Alewi, 
ac Simonidis aureis illis reliquiis politius aut niti- 
dius esse videretur. At cum poesem Arabicam et 
Persicam degustarem, illico ecarescere ***” The 
remainder of the letter is lost: but that a classical 
scholar should avow that his enthusiam for the 
Greek poets became frigid when he had made him- 
self acquainted swith Asiatic poetry, is scarcely 
credible. Dr. Parr has more than once, in the hear- 
ing of the individual who is writing these pages, 
thundered out his reprehension of his old friend and 
pupil, for having thus given utterance to what he 
called ‘a damnable heresy.” 

Lord Teignmouth inserted also the correspon- 
dence of Jones with Schultens, the celebrated 
Dutch orientalist. The letters are written with the 
flowing pure Latinity, which distinguishes those to 
Revicksky. They are obviously the product of a 
mind disciplined to a severe classical taste, but not 
remarkable for depth of thought or fertility of sen- 
timent. Every thing is panegyric and hyperbole. 
The relative merits of the Asiatic and European 
writers are contrasted, but no vigour of conception 
fixes the attention, and they are barren of the nice 


* Might one be permitted to ask, what remains of Archiloehus 
Sir William Jones could have had access to? 
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and happy discrimination essential to comparative 
criticism. It is in his letters to his friends in Eng- 
land, on political subjects, that we must trace the 
more genuine picture of his mind. These contain 
greater variety of thought and strength of feeling, 
and certainly more striking indications of a mascu- 
line understanding, than can be found in any other 
parts of this various, diligent, but much too highly- 
rated man’s writings. That Joges went out to 
India strongly tinctured with republican opinions, 
is no longer questionable. Lord Teignmouth, how- 
ever, seems influenced by an amiable disinclination 
to attribute them to Sir William Jones. Yet Paley 
said of him, “he was a great republican when I 
knew him; the principles, which he then avowed 
so decidedly, he certainly never afterwards dis- 
claimed.” ‘This is corroborated in one of his latest 
letters, in which he remarks, with some emphasis, 
that “ the political opinions he had imbibed in early 
life he still held, and should never relinquish.” 
These opinions he re-asserted three years only be- 
fore his death, in a letter to Dr. Price, dated 
“ Krishnagur, September 14, 1790,” thanking him 
for a copy of his celebrated sermon. In this letter, 
Sir William Jones exclaims: *“ When I think of 
the late glorious revolution in France, I cannot 
help applying to my poor infatuated country the 
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words which Tully once applied to Gaul: “ Ea 
omnibus terris Britannia sola communi non ardet 
incendio.” ° It is singular that Lord Teignmouth 
should have expunged this passage from the letter 
to Dr. Price; a writer in the Asiatic Journal 
called public attention to the omission.* Tf inten- 
tional, the omission was unfair and disingenuous ; 
for, as Paley remarked, “ the sentiments of such a 
man as Sir William Jones ought neither to be ex- 
tenuated nor withheld.” On the other hand, it may 
be perceived, from other letters of Jones, that he 
was a friend to our mixed constitution, as esta- 
blished at the revolution;—a sentiment decidedly 
adverse to unqualified republicanism. 

We believe that the truth, as it generally does, 
lies in the mean. Sir William Jones went out to 
India with decided notions as to the duty and right 
of resistance, as established by thé revolution of 
1688. His celebrated dialogue asserts the right 
and the correlative duty of resistance, but limited 
by the principles avowed by Lord Somers and the 
great leaders of that event ; and it was upon these 
grounds successfully defended by Lord Erskine, on 
the trial of the Dean of St. Asaph. Of the French 
revolution, in its commencement, Lord Teignmouth 
admits, that he entertained a favourable opinion ; 

* See vol. iv. p. 203. 
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and we can add of our own knowledge, if Dr. Parr 
is a faithful interpreter of his friend’s habitual 
modes of thinking, that he wholly disipproved of 
the coalition-war against France, on the ground of 
policy as well as of justice, uniformly adhering, 
though with the modifications suggested and sanc- 
tioned by successive events, to those grand swelling 
sentiments of liberty, which animated his early 
years, and the attachment to those master-princi- 
ples in the civil governments and policies of man- 
kind, which study and contemplation had fixed in 
his mind. 

On the 4th April 1807, Lord Teignmouth was 
appointed a Commissioner for the Affairs of India, 
and was sworn one of the Privy Council a few days 
afterwards. His activity and zeal in the formation 
of the Bible Society, in 1804, are prominent features 
of his life, and’strong indications of his sincere con- 
victions and warmth of piety as a Christian believer. 
He had the honour of being fixed upon as the fit- 
test person to preside over that well-meaning, 
though, in many particulars, mistaken institution; 
the high names of Porteus, Fisher, Burgess, Gam- 
bier, Charles Grant, and Wilberforce being asso- 
ciated with his own. Lord Teignmouth presided 
over the society in a catholic and amiable spirit of 
good-will and benevolence towards all sects and 
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communities of Christianity. He conducted it 
through many difficulties and controversies, some 
of which were unusually stormy and contentious. 
We must not forget to observe, that Lord 
Teignmouth was earnestly bent on converting the 
natives of India to Christianity, and in 1811 he 
published a tract on that subject, entitled “ Con- 
siderations on communicating to the Inhabitants of 
India the knowledge of Christianity.” His recorded 
opinions concerning the moral character of the 
Hindus approached the lowest possible estimate 
that has yet been framed of it. It is probable, 
therefore, that his earnestness in that important 
though difficult aim, was strengthened by the 
notions he had imbibed of the Hindu character. 
They are recorded in a paper he presented to the 
Governor-general in 1794, and printed in the mi- 
nutes of evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings. One 
of the data assumed, somewhat too undistinguish- 
ingly, is this: “ Cunning and artifice is wisdom 
with them; to deceive and over-reach, is to acquire 
the character of a wise man.” Mr. Mill relies on 
this testimony with the most implicit acquiescence ; 
and in the debate on the missionary clause, in 1813, 
it was the basis of the reasonings of Mr. Wilber- 
force and Mr. Charles Grant. Lord Teignmouth’s 
estimate, however, of the Hindu character, in which 
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he emphatically declared that the utmost ethical 
excellence of their moral: system consisted in the 
greatest dexterity of mutual fraud anG circumven- 
i tion, must be taken with considerable restrictions ; 
| for he himself most candidly admits that it was 
framed exclusively from considerations of the moral 
condition ‘of the Bengal provinces. Yet how strik- 
ingly does it stand contrasted with the beautiful 
attestation of Mr. Hastings in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 14th July 1813,—and the still more 
emphatic declarations of Colonel Munro on the 
same occasion! There is no doubt, therefore, 
allowing the utmost possible weight to the opinions 
of so correct an observer as Lord Teignmouth, 
that his religious opinions, which were uniformly 
of the high evangelical class, must have had, un- 
consciously perhaps, no slight influence in convine- 
ing him of the depraved condition of the people to 
whom he was so henevolently solicitous to impart 
the blessings of Christianity. 

Lord Teignmouth died at the advanced age of 
eighty-two, 14th February 1884: his widow did net 
long survive him. He lived surrounded by every . 
thing that ministers comfort to life, the attachment 
of a large circle of friends, and the affections of an 
amiable family ; and his death was rendered cheer- 
ful and easy by the consolations of religion. Few 
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men have been more eminently useful in their des- 
tined spheres,of action; few have more amply me- 
rited the honours bestowed on them, or better vin- 
dicated their rightful claim to elevated rank by 
their talent and integrity, than Lord Teignmouth. 
We might enlarge upon his personal and private 
virtues,—but we restrain ourselves, in the language 
of Tacitus: “Abstinentiam et integritatem hujusce 
viri referre, injuria fuerit virtutum.” 


VOL. TIl. 


, RAM MOHUN ROY. 


Brrwrxt Asiatics and the nations which belong 
to our system of civilisation, there is a line of sepa- 
ration so broadly marked, that they seem superfi- 
cially, in respect. to moral as well as physical: 
properties, almost to be of distinct species. When 
the Siamese ambassadors visited Paris, in the seven- 
teenth century, La Bruyére tells us,* that the in- 
habitants of that city were as much surprised that 
their oriental guests could discourse rationally, and 
even sensibly, as if they had been monkies endowed, 
with speech and human action: “ forgetting,” he 
observes, ‘ that reason is confined to no particular 
climate, and that correct thinking may be found in 
all the branches of the great family of man.” The° 
surprise of the Parisians would have been more | 
natural and excusable, had its object been a brah- # 
min of Hindustan—a solitary example amongst 
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many millions,—who, by his own proper energy, 
emancipated jhimself from the tenacious prejudices 
of his nation and sect, who deeply embued his mind 
with European as ‘well as Eastern erudition, and 
whose intellectual pretensions were not limited to 
the common qualities of mind which are the pro- 
perty of mankind in the gross, but exalted him to 
a level with philosophers of the West. 

Such was the individual who, after being domi- 
ciled amongst us for two years, has recently paid 
the extreme penalty of his visit to our uncongenial 
climate, which has unjustly avenged in his person 
the fate of multitudes of our countrymen who have 
been sacrificed to an Indian sun, seeing that their 
temerity was prompted by motives far less benevo- 
lent and philanthropical than his. = 

The sketch we are about to give of, the history 
of this remarkable personage is supplied partly 
from personal knowledge, partly from memoranda 
published and unpublished.* 

* OF the biographical accounts of Ram Molun Roy hitherto 
published, the best and most authentic are the following: a me. 
moir of considerable length, inserted in the Bristol Gazette of 
October 2, 1833, by the Rey.Dr. Lant Carpenter ; one in the Athe- 
na@um, October 5, written by Mr. Sandford Arnot (who acted as 
his private Secretary here), which contains a slight autobiographi- 
cal sketch by the Rajah himself, in a letter to Mr. Arnot; ano- 
ther in the Court Journal of the same date, by-Mr, Montgomery 


Martin, who, as well as Mr. Arnot, knew him in India. 
ce 
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Ram Mohun Roy was descended, as he states, 
from a long line of brahmins of a high order, who 
from time immemorial were devoted to the religious 
' duties of their race (that is, they were priests by 
profession as well as by birth *), down to his fifth 
progenitor, who, about one hundred and forty years . 
hack, in the reign of Aurungzebe, when the empire 
began to totter, and the hopes of the Hindus to 
germinate, “gave up spiritual exercises for 
worldly pursuits and aggrandizement.” He 
and his immediate descendants attached them- 
selves to the Mogul Courts, acquired titles, were 
admitted to offices; and underwent the customary 
vicissitudes of the courtier’s life; “ sometimes,” he 
says, “rising to honour, and sometimes falling; 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor.” The grand. 
father of Ram Mohun filled posts of importance at 
the Court of Moorshedabad, the capital of the 
Soubah of Bengal, then, probably, .the scene of 
those transactions which ultimately led to the esta~ 
blishment of the British power in India. Expe. 
riencing some ill-treatment at court, towards the 
close of his life, his son, Ram Kanth Roy, took up 
his residence at Radhanagur, in the district of 
Burdwan, where he had landed property, the patri- 
mony of the family. There the subject of this 
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memoir was born, about the year 1780. His 
mother, a woman of rigid orthodoxy, was, he tells. 
us, likewise of a brahmin family of high caste, by 
profession as well as by birth of the sacerdotal class, 
to the religious duties of which they have always 
adhered. “ 

This diversity in the views and pursuits of Ram 
Mohun Roy’s relatives was the cause of his carly 
and careful initiation in Mahomedan as well as 
Hindu languages and literature. After receiving 
the first elements of native education at home, he 
was, in conformity with the wish of his father and 
the policy of his paternal relations, sent to Patna, 
the great school of Mahomedan learning in Bengal, 
in order that he might acquire the Arabic and 
Persian languages, a qualification indispensable 
to all who looked for employment at the courts of 
the Mahomedan princes. On the other hand, 
agreeably to the usage of his maternal ancestors, 
he devoted himself to the study of Sanscrit and the 
body of Hindu science contained in that classical 
tongue, which he pursued not’ at Benares but at 
Calcutta,* where -he must have come in contact 
with Europeans, or, at all events, observed their 
character. All these accidents had, no doubt, a 


* This is doubtful; he once said he had studied at Benares. 
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‘material influence upon his future opinions and 
conduct. ; 

[An understanding like Ram Mohun’s, vigorous, 
active, inquisitive, which gave early indication 
of a predilection for the science of reasoning,—a 
characteristic of the Hindu mind in general—could 
scarcely fail to imbibe from his Moslem tutors at 
Patna some rational notions of religion, and to be 
invigorated and disciplined by the writings of Aris- 
totle and. Euclid, which he studied in Arabic. 

oung’ as he was, his clear intellect soon dis- 
cerned the folly of those superstitions, by which the 
pure dogma of the Hindu creed has been clouded 
and concealed. His learned relatives were unpro- 
vided with answers and arguments satisfactory to 
a mind trained to the discovery of truth by the 
process of logical induction and geometrical demon- 
stration ; and at an age which we should deem pre- 
mature for so important a decision, he cast off his 
allegiance to modern Brahminism, though recom- 
mended to him by prudential considerations of vast 
weight, namely, worldly interest, the certainty of 
provoking, by a secession, the deadly enmity of his 
relations, and of infringing the almost sacred obli- 
gations he owed to a father. ‘ When about the 
age of sixteen,” he says, “ I composed a manu- 
script. calline in anectinn the validite af the idle, 
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trous system of the Hindus; this, together with 
my known sentiments on that subject, having pro- 
duced a coofhess between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels.”. At a public 
meeting at Calcutta, 5th April 1834, to consider 
the most suitable manner of commemorating the 
public and private virtues of Ram Moltun Roy, 
Russick Lal Mullick said :—** It will be interest- 
ing to this meeting to know the occasion which led 
Ram Mohun Roy to reject Hinduism, and to think 
of all those improvements which procured him so 
celebrated a name, the remembrance of which we 
are met to commemorate. I have the misfortune 
not to have been personally acquainted with him ; 
but I have heard that in his family, while he was 
young, an ascetic went to his father’s house and 
claimed bis protection. His father complied with 
the ascetic’s request, and maintained him in his 
family. Ram Mobun Roy was then young, and as 
great and as orthodox a Hindu as ever existed. 
His father, thinking that the sum devoted to the 
support of the ascetic might be made to yield a fair 
return, recommended. him to his care as a pupil ; 
and it was thus that Ram Mohbun Roy was induced 
ta learn the Vedas. It was the perusal of the Vedas 
that first opened his mind, and induced him to reject 
that abominable system of superstition; and to think 
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of the future regeneration and improvement of his 
country. It was this which made him proceed 
further, till he accomplished many of those things 
which he had in his mind.” 

aving rejected the popular creed of his nation, 
and having yet acquired no insight into the grand 
truths of the Christian religion, he had a faith to 
seek and choose. He proceeded into Tibet, where 
he resided two or three years, investigating the 
Bauddha creed, the atheistical doctrines of which 
could have possessed little attraction for him; and 
he appears to have been offensively free in his ridi- 
cule of the Lama form of Buddhism. He travelled 
into other parts, chiefly within, but sometimes be 
yond, the limits of Hindustan, till the age of twenty, 
when his father consented to recal him home, and 
restored him to favour: probably through the of- 
fices of the female part of his family, of whose 
soothing kindness, Dr. Carpenter says, he spoke 
lately, at the distance of forty years, with deep in- 
terest, and the sense of which appears to have 
infused into his demeanour towards the sex,—al- 
ways refined and delicate,—something which evinced 
a grateful sentiment. 

itherto, Ram Mohun had entertained, he tells 
us, *a feeling of great aversion to the establish- 
ment of the British nawar in Tandi.® nu: e 
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we know, still secretly prevails in most of the 
families, Hindu and Mahomedan, who have lost 
the power, wealth and influence they derived from 
their connexion with the native courts. Resuming 
his studies, on his return home, and beginning to 
associate with Europeans, he acquired (self-taught) 
a knowledge of our language, made” himself 
acquainted with our laws and government, and 
giving up his prejudices against the English, began 
to regard them with favour, “ feeling assured that 
their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead most 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of his 
countrymen.” 

(His father, Ram Kanth Roy, died in the year 
1210 of the Bengal era, (A. D. 1803), leaving 
another son (Dr. Carpenter says two other sons) 
besides Ram.Mohun, named J. ugmohun Roy. One 
account (that of Dr. Carpenter) states, that Ram 
Kanth divided his property amongst his sons two 
years before his death; another authority (Mr. 
Arnot) says that Ram Mohun, “ was actually dis- 
inherited.” The latter accords with a document of 
some value upon this point, namely, the answer of 
Ram Mohun Roy to a plaint in an action,* insti- 
tuted against him in the Calcutta Provincial Court, 


* Maharaja Te} Chund v, Ram Mohun Roy and Gobind Pur- 
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in 1823, by the Raja of Burdwan, Tej Chund, for 
a balance due from his father on a kistbundy bond, 
wherein Ram Mohun’s defence was, ‘that “so far 
from inheriting the property of his déceased father, 
he had, during his life-time, separated himself from 
him and the rest of the family, in consequence of 
his altered habits of life, and change of opinions ;” 
and that, inheriting no part of his father’s property, 
he was not legally responsible for his father’s debts. 
In his autobiography, he says, that, through the 
influence of his idolatrous relations, “his father was 
again obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, 
though his limited pecuniary support was still con- 
tinued to him.” His brother, Jugmohun Roy, died 
in the year 1811, and as we find Ram Mohun, in 
1823, admitting, in defence to the suit, that he pos- 
sessed “ property to a considerable amount in the 
collectorship’of Burdwan,” and that he had “ put- 
nee talooks of high jumas within the rajah’s own 
zemindaree, as well as in the town of Calcutta,” we 
may be allowed to infer, that, though the sacrifice 
of his patrimonial rights was tendered at the shrine 
of truth and conscience, it was not eventually . 
exacted from him. 


bond, on account of arrears of Iland-revenue; with interest, Rupees 
15,002; verdict for the defendants. Appealed to Sudder De- 
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{he state of his pecuniary circumstances, at this 
time, led him to seek official employment under the 
British Govérnment, and he entered (an anonymous 
writer* states, as a clerk) the office of the late Mr. 
John Digby, collector of Rungpore, in which he 
soon rose to the post of dewan, or head native super- 
intendant, the highest a native can hold. * Here he 
is said to have realized as. much money as enabled 
him to become a zemindar, with an income of 
£1,000 a-year; which is.improbable. A better 
authority} states, that his object in entering this - 
office, was to familiarize himself with the English 
‘language and sciences, and that a written agreement 
“was signed by Mr. Digby, stipulating that Ram 
Mohun should not be kept standing in presence of © 
the Collector, or receive orders as a mere Hindu 
functionary. We are well aware that a strict 
friendship subsisted between Mr. Digby and Ram 
Mohun, and that, till the return of the former to 
Europe, they cultivated Oriental and European 
literature in conjunction, mutually aiding each 
other} 

Relieved from the restraint which the fear of 
wounding a father’s feelings imposed upon the free 
avowal of his religious sentiments, he now, at the 
age of twenty-four, boldly proclaimed his disbelief 
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in Brahminism, and commenced his efforts to reform 
his national faith. He resided alternately in the 
zillahs of Ramgurh, Bhogulpore, and’ Rungpore, 
till the year 1814, when he took up his permanent 
residence at Calcutta,* keeping a house at Hooghly, 
in his zemindaree. 

The modes in which he assailed the errors and 
superstitions of his countrymen, were by oral con- 
troversies with the most learned amongst the Brah- 
mins, and by written works, which he was enabled 
to print at the ’Serampore press. The fruits of his 
success in colloquial disputations, were evanescent ; 
the results were confined to a small circle, and his 
foiled antagonists} took every means of cloaking 
their mortification by misrepresenting them. But 
by availing himself of the European art of printing, 
Ram Mohun could set their malice at defiance, and . 
the pure motive of his writings led him to disre _ 
gard pecuniary sacrifices, and to circulate them - 
amongst his countrymen ‘gratuitously. His first’ 
published work was entitled, “ Against the Idola- 


* His house at Calcutta was in the Circular Road, ang built in 
the European style. ; 

+ ‘* The greater part of the brabmins,” he says, “as well as of 
other sects of Hindus, are quite incapable of justifying that idola- 
try which they practise. When questioned on the subject, in 
place of adducing reasonable arguments, in support of their conduct, 
they conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as posi- 
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try of all Nations,” written in Persian, with an 
Arabic preface, designed, consequently, for the 
higher classes of Hindus and Musulmans. This 
was followed by other works, with the same end, in 
the vernacular languages, “which,” he says, “ raised 
such a feeling against me, that I was at last deserted 
by every person, except two or three Scotch friends, 
to whom, and the nation to which they belong, I 
always feel grateful.” He was publicly accused of 
“yashness, self-conceit, arrogance, and impiety ia 
and amongst other trials of this nature, he had to 
endure the bitter reproaches of his mosher, who, 
however, before her death, he recently stated, “ex- 
pressed great sorrow for what had passed, and 
declared her firm conviction in the unity of God, 
and the futility of Hindu superstition.” 

tine study of the English language and literature, 
and above all, association with Europeans, natu- 
rally attracted him to the study of our Scriptures ; 
for which purpose he acquired Greek, in order that 
he might read the New Testament in the original 
tongue. The light he obtained from this study, 
diffused over the ancient theological writings of his 
race, enabled him to recognise their pure original 
dogma,—* the existence of one God, Maker and 
Preserver of the Universe.” By a sublimizing pro- 
cess, applied by his powers of abstraction and ana- 
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lysis to the Christian and Hindu systems, he 
brought them into approximation, regarding, with 
a philosophical eye, the additions to the sublime 
and simple truth above stated, which both discover 
in their concrete form, as mere human corruptions. 
Thus he became a Theist, Monotheist, Unitarian, 
or Theoplhilanthropist, according to the fancy of 
those who endeavoured to class him.as a religionist ; 
and even a Christian, so far as a belief in the exist- 
ence and offices of our Saviour, apart from his 
divine character, entitles a person to that deno- 
mination: 

The work by which he made known distinctly 
his sentiments on this vital point, was a “ 'Transla- 
tion of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Resolution 
of all the Veds,” which appeared first in an English - 
dress at Calcutta, in 1816. Translations and 
abridgments had been published by him previously, 
in Hindustanee and Bengalee, and distributed 
amongst the natives, as he tells us, free of cost. In 
the Introduction to this work, he states that his 
objects, in publishing it, were to convince his 
countrymen of the true meaning of their sacred 
books, and thereby enable them to “ contemplate, 
with true devotion, the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God ;” and to prove to Europeans that 
“the superstitious practices, which deform the 
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Hindu religion, have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates.” 

fin viewiflg the course pursued by this great re- 
former of his nation, we must not lose sight of the 
influence which caste doubtless exercised over his 
mind and actions. Considered as a social and poli- 
tical distinction merely, unconnected With theo- 
logical principles—as, in fact, a mark of high 
hereditary rank—there is nothing surprising, far less 
criminal, in his vigilant retention of his caste (its 
symbol, the poita, or distinguishing thread, being 
found upon his body after death); and when it is 
recollected that the “loss of caste” entails legal loss 
of patrimony and ‘utter degradation, amongst Hin- 
dus, his scrupulous abstinence from every act that 
could subject his family to such a penalty was per- 
haps a measure of sound wisdom, as well as rational 
prudence. Attempts were made by*his enemies to 
deprive him of his caste, and he was subjected to 
much expense in the ordeal; but the attempts 
failed. Those who mixed in social intercourse with 
Ram Mohun, in England, must have noticed his 
solicitude on this head, which sometimes imparted 
an air of constraint to his behaviour in the eyes of 
those who could not appreciate its source. How 
far this consideration may have withheld him from 
embracing, at the first, with less reservation, the 
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doctrines of Christianity, and always kept him in a 
middle course, is a question which can be solved 
only by Him, before whose eye all huinan hearts 
are open. It is but justice-to Ram Mohun to ob- 
serve, that his actions were never known to be 
otherwise than disinterested7J 

The Veilant was followed by a translation into 
Bengalee of the principal chapters of the Véds or 
Védas, with a view, he says, in the Introduction, of 
“explaining to his countrymen the real spirit of the 
Hindu Scriptures, which is but the declaration of 
the Unity of God.” Portions of the Yajur Véda, 
of the Atharva Véda, and the Séma Véda, were 
afterwards translated by him into English, and _ 
published at Calcutta in 1816, 1819, and 1823. 

The publication of the translations from the 
Yajur Véda, and a statement in a Calcutta paper, 
that “this eminently learned and indefatigable re- 
former” had discovered that the doctrine of the 
Unity of the Godhead was taught in the Purénas 
and Tantras, as well as in the Vedas, led to a con- 
troversy, in 1816, between Ram Mohun and San- 
kara Sastri, head English master in the College of 
Fort St. George, who admitted the fact contended 
for by Ram Mohun, insisting that the latter had’ no 
claim to be considered as the “ discoverer” of a doc- 
trine known to all. At the same time, he justified 
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the worship of the personified attributes of the 
Almighty, which he considered to have distinct 
existence. One of his arguments is not much 
unlike that employed to defend the Roman Catholic 
worship of Saints: “If a person be desirous to 
visit an earthly prince, he ought to be introduced, 
in the first instance, by his ministers, but not of 
himself to rush in upon him at once, regardless of 
offending him. Should a man wish to ascend a 
flight of stairs, he ought to proceed step by step, 
and not to leap up several at a time, so as to en- 
danger the wounding of his legs. In like manner, 
the grace of God ought to be obtained by degrees, 
through the worship of his attributes.” 

Ram Mohun, in his reply, disclaims the titles of 
“reformer” and “ discoverer,” justlyremarking, tat 
he was commonly stigmatized as an “ innovator ;” 
and with respect to the Divine Attributes, he shews 
that the doctrine of their distinct existence is re- 
pugnant to the Védas, and that the worship of 
them would lead obviously to dangerous conse- 
quences. Soon after, he was called into the field of 
controversy by an attack upon his hypothesis by a 
learned brahmin of Calcutta, in a letter printed in 
Bengalee and English, to which Ram Mohun Roy 
replied by a “© Second Defence of the Monotheistic 
system of the Vedas,” published in-the same lan- 
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guages. These assaults served to promote his ends, 
and to fortify his arguments. 

The admiration which the writings of Ram Mo- 
hun now began to excite, in Europe as well as India 
(for he and his works were at this time extensively 
known in France), was not limited to the justness of 
the reasoning, the soundness of the reflections, and 
the general good sense which pervaded them ; his 
correct English style was a subject of astonishment 
to. those who knew with what difficulty even a 
native of foreign Europe acquires a critical know- 
ledge of its niceties. Upon this point, however, we 
shall have something to say by and bye. 

As his reading enlarged, he was enabled tojustify 
to himself more satisfactorily the conclusions at 
which he had arrived. He was not driven from the 
simplicity of his theory, even by the fascinating 
philosophy ofthe Greeks and Romans, He attri- 
buted the success of the Gospel over the doctrines of 
Plato (says a gentleman who knew him well), and 
the lasting influence of Christianity, whilst the . 
philosophy of the wisest of the ancients is com- < 
paratively a dead letter, to the circumstance of the 
precepts of Jesus claiming a divine sanction, whilst 
other systems of morality profess to emanate from 
man. 

In 1820, after having acquired the Hebrew, and 
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matured the fruits of his researches in his own as 
well as our scriptural books, studying the Old 
Testament with a Jewish rabbi and the New with 
Christian divines, he published (anonymously), in 
English, Sanscrit, and Bengalee, his celebrated 
work, ‘the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace 
and Happiness,” which consists of selections from 
the Gospels, principally the first three. In this 
work, all passages which are made the bases of 
sectarian divisions or of distinctive doctrines, and 
most of the allusions to miracles, are omitted, the 
preceptive part being, in his opinion, best adapted 
“to improve the hearts and minds of men of dif- 
ferent persuasions and degrees of understanding.” 
Tn the Preface to this work, he speaks of the Gos- 
pels in the following terms: “This simple code of 
religion and morality is so admirably calculated to 
elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of 
one God, who has equally subjected all living 
creatures, without distinction of caste, rank, or 
wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, 
and has equally admitted all to be partakers of the 
bountiful mercies which he has lavished over nature, 
and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of 
the human race in the discharge of their various 
duties to God, to themselves, and to society, that I 
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gannot but hope the best effects from its promul- 
gation in the present form.” P 

This publication brought upon him an attack far 
more serious than any which his countrymen could 
offer, In the Friend of India, published by the 
Serampore Missionaries, the Unitarian character 
of the work was severely animadverted upon, and 
its compiler was termed “a heathen.” Ram Mohun 
replied, under the signature of “A Friend to 
Truth,” in an Appeal to the Christian Public in 
defence of his work, wherein he contends that a 
collection of the precepts only of the Gospel was 
best adapted to recommend it to the natives of 
India, two-fifths of whom were Musulmans, be- 
lievers in one God ; and he endeavours to shew the 
reasonableness of the Unitarian doctrine, and that 
those of the Trinity and Atonement are not conso- 
nant with the Scriptures, This led to a reply from 
Dr. Marshman, and to a second appeal, in Ram 
Mohun’s own name, which discloses what may be 
regarded as his confession of faith, which is as 
follows: “ That the Omnipotent God, who is the 
only proper object of religious veneration, is one 
and undivided in person; that in reliance on nu- 
merous promises found in the sacred writings, we 
ought to entertain every hope of enjoying the 
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blessings of pardon from the merciful Father, 
through Tepentance, which is declared the only 
Means of procuring forgiveness for our failures ; 
and that he leads such as worship him in spirit to 
righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, 
through his guiding influence, which is falled the 
Holy Spirit, given as the consequence of their sin. 
cere prayer and supplication.” Of our Saviour he 
speaks as “the Christ of God 3” he says he places 
“implicit confidence in his veracity, candour, and 
perfection ;” he represents him as « a Being in whom 
dwelt all truth, and who was sent with a divine law 
to guide mankind by his preaching and example ; 
as receiving from the Father the commission to 
come into the world for the salvation of: mankind ; 
as judging the world by the wisdom of God, and as 
being empowered to perform’ wonderful works.” 
He considers ‘his nature as subordinate, and that 
he received all the power whieh he manifested from 
the Father; that he was, however, « superior to 
the Angels in Heaven, living from the beginning 
of the world to eternity; and he believes that the 
Father created all things by him and for him ;” 
and he dwells with great satisfaction on the con- 
clusion to which the Gospel had led him, that the 
unity existing between the Father and himself is 
“ta subsisting concord of will and design, such’ as 
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existed among his apostles, and not identity of 
being.”* 

Of the force of argument, by which ic supported 
his Unitarian creed, some estimate may be formed 
from the singular fact, that one of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries of Serampore (Mr. William Adam) was 
actually converted by Ram Mohun, and is now a 
Unitarian. 

The intrinsic sublimity and simplicity of this 
doctrine of the Unity of the Deity, and the convic- 
tion that all the great teachers of mankind, Moses, 
Menu, Christ, and Mahomet, inculeated no other, 
recommended it more and more to a mind like his, 
and increased his zeal to propagate it. He courted 
opportunities for dispute with Pagans—Hindus and 
Bauddhas—and with Deists, as well as Trinitarian 
Christians : his pen was not idle, and in the course 
of a few years he made many converts amongst his 
own countrymen. One of our authorities} states, 
that “the great object of his life was to establish 
a new sect in his native country, the basis of whose 
creed was to be the Unity of God.” It is certain 

» The first two appeals were printed at the Serampore press ; 
but the proprietor of that press refused to print the final appeal ; 
whereupon Ram Mohun Roy purchased type, and set up “the 
Unitarian Press, Dhurmtollab,” where he printed his appeal, 


chiefly with native aid only. 
+ Mr. Arnot. 
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that, in conjunction with some whom he had 
brought over to his views (amongst others, that 
respectable and liberal-minded man, Dwarkanath 
Tagore), he held meetings, and established a system 
of worship, which consisted of reading monotheis- 
tic writings, music and singing hymns.or songs 
inculeating the Unity of the Deity. The forms 
resemble those in our Unitarian chapels: first a 
hymn ; then a prayer, followed by a portion of a 
monotheistic scripture ; then another hymn; after 
which a sermon or lecture.* 

A part of his plan for correcting the errors of 
his countrymen, and disseminating the doctrine 
he had adopted, was the establishment of schools, 
at his own expense, with the aid of afew liberal 
and philanthropic individuals. . "Fhe pupils of Ram 


* The institution which he and his party established in 1828, 
at ahouse in the Chitpoor road, is named the Bhurma Subha, 
The meetings are held there on Saturday evenings; the service 
consists in preaching from the Vedant (in the vernacular Ben. 
galee), and singing psalms in praise of the One ‘True God. 
Christians and persons of every persuasion are admitted, and 
wayering orthodox Hindus (as the idolaters are termed) some. 
times visit the meetings,.and ask questions of the pundits of the 
institution. Gifts are sometimes given to the Brahmins there. 
A regular chapel was built in1829, on ground purchased by some 
wealthy Hindus, “for the worship and adoration of the eternal, 
unsearchable, and immutable being, who is the author and pre- 
server of the universe.” See the curious trust-deed, Asiat. Journ. 
N.S. vol. i, p. MA. 
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Mohun’s school, at Calcutta, are likely to swell the 
sect of seceders from Brahminism, which now com> 
prehends a considerable number of the rising gene- 
ration of baboos. 

Another auxiliary part of his scheme was avail- 
ing himself of the periodical press, the efficacy of 
which, in the propagation of truth, he could well 
appreciate. He was, at different times, the pro- 
prietor or publisher of newspapers in the native 
languages, one of which, the Caumoodi (set up by 
him in opposition to the Brahminical Chundrika), 
is now edited by his son, Radhaprasad Roy. In 
1829, he became, in conjunction with Dwarkanath 
Tagore and Neel Rutton Holdar, a proprietor of 
an English. newspaper, the Bengal Herald, and 
was obliged as such to plead guilty, in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, to an indictment for a libel on | 
an attorney.* This paper was soon after discon- 
tinued. ‘ 

Pais connexion with the periodical press brought “ 
him, of course, into communication with the con- © 
ductors of what was termed the liberal press of 
Calcutta, then struggling for dangerous power. The , 
candid and ingenuous mind of Ram Mohun Roy” 
did not see, in the attempts of these liberals, a: pro-"” 
ject to lift themselves into notoriety, eminence, and’ 

* Asiat. Journ. N.S. vol. i, pp. 106 and 123. 
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influence, at the expense of order and public 
security ; he deemed them coadjutors with himself 
in the work of reform he was urging onward. 
Accordingly, when the ordinance for registering 
the Calcutta press was issued, in 1823, he joined 
five other native gentlemen in a memorial, (under- 
stood to have been from his pen) to the sole acting 
judge of the Supreme Court, praying him not to 
register the regulation.* We are assured he lived 
to acknowledge the propriety of the measure he 
then condemned, 

One of the great abuses against which Rant 
Mohun Roy early directed his assault, was the 
- practice of Suttee. Prior to the death of his 
father, he openly denounced this barbarous rite, 
and in 1810, he published in Bengalee, for general 
circulation, a little tract, entitled _“ Conference 
between an Advocate for, and an Opponent of, the 
Practice of Burning Widows alive:” and two years 
after, a secofid “Conference.” The irresistible 
arguments contained in these little works silently 
prepared the way for the safe prohibition by Govern- 
ment of this disgraceful custom. 

Tt is worthy: of remark, however, that Ram 
Mohun Roy was long averse to the authoritative 
abolition of suttees. In the Minute of Lord 

* Seethe Memorial, 4siat. Journ. yol. Xvi. p. D452. 
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William Bentinck,* proposing the regulation for 
that purpose, after referring to the opinion of Mr. 
H. H. Wilson, that the attempt to put down the 
practice would inspire extensive dissatisfaction, his 
Lordship observes, “I must acknowledge that a 
similar opinion, as to the probable excitation of a 
deep distrust of our future intentions, was men- 
tioned to me in conversation by that enlightened 
native, Ram Mobun Roy, a warm advocate for the 
abolition of suttees, and of all other superstitions 
and corruptions engrafted on the ‘Hindu religion, 


which he considers originally to have been a pure _ 


deism. It was his opinion that the practice might 
be suppressed, quietly and unobservedly, by increas- 
ing the difficulties, and by the indirect agency of the 


police. He apprehended that any public enact- » 


ment would give rise to general apprehension 3 that. 
the reasoning would be, ‘while the English were 


contending for power, they deemed it politic to ‘ 


allow universal toleration, and to respect our 


re 


religion ; but having obtained the supremacy, their: 
first act is a violation of their professions, and the; . 


next will probably be, like the Mahomedan con-~; 


peo 


querors, to force upon us their own religion. 


When the resolution, however, was taken, and a’ 
remonstrance was got up by the anti-abolitionists, 


* Beng. Crim. Jud. Cons. 4th Dec. 1829. 
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Ram Mohun Roy, in spite of threatened privation 
of caste, and ven personal outrage, was one of the 
deputation who presented an address to Lord 
William Bentinck, expressive of native gratitude 
for this « everlasting obligation” conferred on the 
Hindu community. ‘a 

To the indefatigable endeavours of Ram Mohun 
to extinguish this and other deformities of the Brah- 
minical system, must be partly ascribed, amongst 
other effects, the hostility of the late Rajah of 
Burdwan, one of his father’s intimate friends, a 
powerful zemindar, distinguished for his bigotry as ~ 
well as for his immense wealth.* Ram Mohun’s 
daughter's son, Gooroodas Mookerjeca, was dewan 
to Purtab Chunder, only son of the Rajalof Rurd- 
wan; the young rajah died, and Ram Mohun’s 
grandson acted as vakecl on behalf of the ranees, 
the wives of the deceased, against his father, in 
vindicating their rights in the courts. Tej Chund, 
the Rajah of Burdwan, it would appear, attributed 
this proceeding to the advice of Ram Mohun, en 
account of the religious differences subsisting 
between them; and the suit to which we have 
already alluded, which was instituted by the rajah 
in 1828, to recover the pretended balance of a bond 


° He was the richest subject in British India. He died 
26th August 1832, : 


M2 
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given by the father of Ram Mohun, is expressly 
ascribed by the latter to personal resentment. 

This enlightened Hindu had entertained for some 
years a desire to visit Europe. The occupations 
in which he was engaged, with the view of diffusing 
his theelogical opinions, and reclaiming his country- 
men from their idolatrous tenets and practices, and 
more particularly the suit with the Rajah of Burd- 
wan and other proceedings connected with his caste, 
prevented the fulfilment of his desire. Towards 
the latter end of the year 1830, however, events 
conspired to favour his design. His suit was 
brought to a close in the Provincial Court ; he had 
triumphed over the interested hostility of the 
ideleteve._his party was increasing, and included 
some members of his own family; the suttee practice 
was abolished, and he was urged to be the bearer 
of a petition, to the British Government: at home, 
intended to counteract the efforts of the supporters 
of the rite to procure the repeal of the Regulation: 
of 1830, by the King in Council.* Above all, the: 
discussions respecting the future government ‘of 
India had commenced, and both England and India, 
(whose subject he was) had claims upon that prae- 
tical knowledge and information regarding the most: 
important points in this question, which none could: 


* See Asiat. Journ. vol. v. p. 2]. 
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he so capable of affording as he was. To these 
powerful considerations was added another. 

For a few years past, the court of Delhi has 
evinced much dissatisfaction at the conduct of the 
Indian Government, in relation to certain alleged 
pecuniary claims. he Emperor considered him. 
self entitled to a large increase of allowance, owing 
to a favourable bargain made by the Company 
with his Majesty, in respect to lands in the vicinity 
of Delhi, assigned for the maintenance of the palace, 
which, under the Company’s management, yielded 
arevenue much larger in amount than the Delhi 
ministers could realize for their master’s treasury. 
To this surplus, or a portion of it, the Emperor 
laid claim, The matter had been fully considered 
at home (by the Board of Control aswell as the 
Court of Directors), and it was determined that the 
Mogul received ‘all that he agreed to accept, and 
all that he was entitled to, in law or equity. The 

‘ necessities of the Emperor, however, determined 
him to try the experiment of an appeal to the King 
of England, and in the year 1829, he made over- 
tures to-Ram Mohun Roy, proposing that he 
shouldproceed to England, as the Mogul’s am- 
bassador or envoy, with full powers to manage the 
negociation, or rather appeal, in the name. of the 

3 nominal emperor of Hindustan, who conferred 
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upon Ram Mohun the title of “ Rajah.” [The 
selection evinced great judgment on the part of the 
Court of Delhi. No individual could have con- 
ducted the affair better, and there was no impro- 
priety or informality in conferring the office of am- 
bassadgr upon a Hindu, the descendant of a family 
heretofore connected with the Musulman Courts of 
India. The Supreme Government of India, to 
which Ram Mohun communicated the fact of his 
appointment, refused to recognise his character of 
envoy, or his title (though he has been invariably 
treated by the Indian authorities with much atten- 
tion), both being conferred, if not in defiance, at 
least without consulting the wishes, of the British 
Gaxgrmment. Official documents were applied for; 
these, we believe, were refused, and some are said 
to have been procured surreptitiously from is 
Government offices. 

The announcement of his intention of going th 
Europe by sea (he at first intended to travel over 
land) excited much speculation amengst his coum 
trymen. Interest, vanity, a desire to be gazed aly 
even an inclination to taste the supposed luxurtée 
of Europe, were assigned by his enemies as the real 
motive of a resolytion which they could not asexibe 
to laudable curiosity or disinterested philanthroj 
Those Europeans who resided at Calcutta in 
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months of October and November 1830 must re- 
member how much the matter was talked of there. 
On the 15th of the last-mentioned month, Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy, with his son, Ram Roy, left 
his native land, in the Albion, bound for Liverpool. 
He took with him his own servants, in order that ., 
there might be no impediment, on the passage or 
in England, to his conforming to the rules of his 
caste, which was not violated, he contended, by 
such a journey. The vessel touched at the Cape 
(in January), and arrived, on the 8th of April 
1881, at Liverpool, where Ram Mohun Roy landed 
the same day, and set off for London. ” 
His arrival in the metropolis, where he was well 
known by fame, excited much interest. It was.a . 
critical period, too, when the nation was wrought 
into a state of political ecstacy on the subject of 
the Reform Bill. His official character brought 
him at once into communication with the ministers, 
who recognised his embassy and his title, and by 
this means, as well as by the intrinsic recommenda- 
tions of his’fame and character, he mixed with the 
highest, Aircles. The Court of Directors+of the 
East-India Company; though they did not recede 
from their determination, treated him with honour. 
Pe was entertained at a dinner, on the 6th July, 
tin the name of the Company, at the City of London 
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Tavern. In September he was presented to the 
King. 

It was not long before his advice was sought by 
the Government on topics connected with the future 
government of his native country. He accordingly 
“drew up,those admirable replies to queries on the 

Revenue and Judicial Systems of India, which 
evince great observation, reflection, and caution: 
These valuable papers are printed in the Asiatic 
Journal ;* and it is to be remarked that, though 
they breathe, throughout, a wish to ameliorate the 
political and social condition of the natives of 
“India, they in no particular bear out the vulgar 
calumnies vented against the system of East-India 
adwninistration; on the contrary, the writer does 
ample justice to the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment and to the ability of the instruments it employs. 
a soon became so well known amongst those 
who mingled in good sdciety, that, perhaps, no 
foreigner of rank, who has resided with us for an. 
equal length of time, was ever more so. His incli- 
nation, nay his object in coming to Europe, led 
him into every kind of assemblage, religious, poli-_ 
tical, literary, social; in Churches, at the €ourt, 
at the Senate, in private parties and conversa- 
ziones; and the amenity of his manners, his ples 
* Vols, vii, p. 220; vili. pp. 36, 227, and 309. 
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sing person and engaging demeanour, conciliated 
the esteem and admiration of every one. All were 
astonished at the familiarity which he discovered 
with every topic connected with our political insti- 
tutions, our manners and our religious opinions; 
at the English turn of his thoughts and sentiments, 
as well as of his colloquial style. Amongst the 
female sex, he was an especial favourite; his fine 
person, and soft, expressive features, the air of de- 
ferential respect with which he treated them, so 
repugnant to the ideas ordinarily entertained in 
Europe of Asiatic manners, and the delicate in- 
cense of his compliment, perfumed occasional. 
with the fragrance of Oriental poetry, in which he 
was well versed, made a strong impression in his 
favour. Latterly, the circle of hisemtquamntance 
became inconveniently large, and his domestic re- 
tirement was much encroached upon by those who 
had acquired, or who assumed, the privilege of call- 
ing themselves his friends7} 

rom these transient and occasional glimpses of 
the rajah, however, no just estimate of his character 
or sent#ments could be formed. Conclusions, in- 
deed, but very inaccurate ones, have been drawn 
frovi his presence at particular places of religious 
worship, from hasty opinions expressed by bim 
upon political topics, from answers given to leading 
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questions not well understood, and from remarks 
extorted by systematic and persevering inquisitions, 
which his natural temperament and the forms of 
politeness in the East (where there are modes of 
conveying a civil negative by an affirmative) pre-, 
vented him from checking. He was, indeed, by ne 
means déficient in the firmness requisite to deal with 
an adversary who defied him to the arena of argu- 
ment, in which his great resources of memory and 
observation, his vigour and quickness of mind, his 
logical acuteness, with no small share of wit, com- 
monly brought him off victorious 

” He was less willing, while in England, to discuss 
religious topics than most others. The reason is 
apparent. His creed was an unpopular one, and a 
“frank declatacion of his sentiments on, particular 
points would have shocked Trinitarians. He ob+ 
served, too, with pain, the fierceness of sectarian 
zeal in this country, of which, of course, he had 
had but little experience in India.‘ One of the 
first sentiments he expressed to me, .on his arrival 
in the metropolis,” says Mr. Aspland,; ‘ “ was his 
astonishment to find such bigotry amongst the 
majority of Christians towards the Unitarian 

In the autumn of 1832, he visited F'r&peey 

where he was received with the highest consideb¢ 


» Sermon on the death of Ram Mobun Roy, p. 24 
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tion. Literary as well as political men strove to 
testify their respect for their extraordinary guest. 
He was intfoduced to Louis Philippe, with whom 
he had the honour of dining more than once, and 
our brahmin spoke in warm terms of the king’s con- 
descension and kindness. 

In January 1833, he returned from France to the 
hospitable mansion of Messrs. John and Joseph: 
Hare, in Bedford-square (the brothers of Mr. Hare, 
of Calcutta, the intimate friend of Ram Mohun, 
and a warm auxiliary in his benevolent designs for 
ameliorating the moral condition of the Hindus), 
where he had resided almost since his first arrival in 
England. He returned, however, in ill health. 
He had suffered from bilious attacks, to which he 
was constitutionally subject, and whiff were aggra- 
vated by the climate of Europe, producing a slight 
affection of the lungs. Mr. Armot says, that after 
his return from Paris, “both mind and body 
seemed losing their tone and vigour.” In_ this 
state, he’ went to Bristol, in the early part of Sep- 
tember, to ‘spend a few weeks with Miss Castles, 
at Stapleton- -grove, intending to proceed from 
thencé into Devonshire, there to pass the winter. 
On ‘the 18th September, about ten days after his 
orrival at Bristol, he was taken ill, not, it was at first 


“ supposed, seriously. Next dav, however, Mr. Estlin, 
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a friend, having called to see him, found the symp- 
toms were those of fever. Medicine relieved him, 
but his tongue continued dry and glazed, and his 
frequent pulse and incessant restlessness indicated 
serious derangement. On the 21st he was attended 
by Dr. Prichard, and on the 28d by Dr. Carrick. 
The head seemed the seat of disease, though the 
patient complained chiefly of his stomach. 

“His indisposition,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ ex- 
perienced but a temporary check from the remedies; 
severe spasms, with paralysis of the left arm and 
leg, came on during the 26th, and he fell into a 
state of stupor in the afterrbon of that day, from 
which he never revived; but breathed his last at 

—twenty-fi -five minutes after two a.m., on the 27th 
September. ‘Tis son, Rajah Ram Roy, and two 
Hindu servants, with several attached friends who 
had watched over him from the first day of his ill- 
ness, were with him when he expired. Mr. Hate, 
under whose roof the rajah had for two years lived,: 
was also with him during the greater. part of his 
illness; and Mr. Hare’s niece, who was well ac- 
quainted with his habits, and possessed his full 
confidence and strong regard, attended uporthim 
day and night, with a degree of earnest and fe 
tionate solicitude, well deserving the epithet : : 
filial. He repeatedly acknowledged, during his, 
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illness, his sense of the kindness of all around him, 
and in strong language expressed the confidence he 
felt in his medical advisers. He conversed very 
little during his illness, but was observed to be 
often engaged in prayer. He told his son and 
those around him that he should not recover.” 

On an examination of the body, the brain was 
found to be inflamed, to contain some fluid, and was 
covered with a kind of purulent effusion ; its mem- 
brane also adhered to the skull, the result probably 
of previously existing disease; the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera were healthy. The case ap- 
peared to be one of féver, producing great prostras, 
tion of the vital powers, and accompanied by 
inflammation of the brain. 

Such was the rapid terminationOfa hic, trom. 
the coutinvance of which so much benefit had: been 
prognosticated to England and to India, in their 
mutual relations. 

Ram Mohun Roy has left in India a wife, from 
whom he had been separated (on what account we 
know not) for some years, and two sons: the son 
who accompanied him to Europe is said * to be an 
adopted child. 

fa short time before his death, he had brought 
his negociations with the British Government, on 


7 


* By Mr. Martin. 
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(He intended to return to India in 1834, vid 
Turkey, Russia, and Persia. - 

[The person of Ram Mohun Roy was, as we have 
already observed, a very fine one. He was nearly 


¥ tion could be regularly and efficiently conducted. But the Court 
uniformly refused either to aecredit Ram Mohun Roy, as ambas- 
- sador on the part of the King of Delhi, or to enter into discussion 
with him on the subject of his mission; hence the assertion that 
“a short time before his death he had brought his negociations 
with the British Government, on behalf of the King of Delhi, toa 
successful close by a compromise with the ministers of the Crown,’ 
. is manifestly erroneous.’ Ram Mohun Roy delivered into the 
Court, and partially circulated, a statement, ina printed form, re- 
garding the claims of the king, founded (I will not say designedly) 
on false or distorted facts, and abounding in errors and misstate: 
ments; and he also framed a letter in English and Persian, from 
the King of Delhi te-uis tate festy George IV., corresponding 
in substance with the former, and replete with unfounded acctt- 
sations and unqualified invectives against theamvan Government, 
both at home and abroad. No answer was returned to either of 
these representations, and no negociation on the subject of them, 
verlét or written, was carried on with Ram Mohun Roy; 
neither has his mission been referred to in the Court’s instruc- 
ions to the Supreme Government of Bengal, as having had any 
influence or concern whatever in their resolution to augment the 
“stipend of the royal family of Delhi. That augmentation was 
founded exclusively on a consideration of the condition and exi- 
gencies of the king and his family, as represented through the 
channel of the Jocal Government, and was the result of a specific 
reference on the subject from the Governor-general in Council 
to the Court of Directors, and would have taken place although. 
Bam Molhun Roy had never made his appearance in England ; 
and if it be true, as stated in the memoir, that the deceased had 
® contingent interest in the late addition to the stipend of the 
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six feet high; his limbs were robust and well-pro- 
portioned, though latterly, either through age or 
increase of bulk, he appeared rather unwieldy and 
inactive. His face was beautiful; the features large 
and manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, the 
eyes dark and animated, the nose finely curved and 
of due proportion, the lips full, and the general 
expression of the countenance that of intelligence 
and benignity.* : 
(His character is fat more difficult to draw; in« 
deed, a true portrait of it could be exhibited only 
in an honest autobiography. He was undoubtedly 
most extraordinary man.. The mere circumstance 
of his being able, by his owimunassisted energies, to 
burst asunder the cerements in which the Hindu 
_ intell@etTad“teen shrouded for so many centuries, 
would be sufficient to secure to him a namé,- But 


Toyal family, and that his heirs ‘ will gain from it a perpetual 
income of £3,000 or £4,600 a year,’ it is only to be regretteck 
that suck # portion of the Company’s bounty should be thug 

unnecessarily diverted from: its beneficial and much-required 
purpose,” : 

“ The best portrait of him extant is a full-sized one by Briggs, 
_ It is a good picture as well ag an admirable likeness ; but the de- 

ceased always felt an tnaccountable aversion to it, Perhapsit did 
not flatter him sufficiently in respect of complexion, a point on 

which he was very sensitive. There is also a miniature by New- 

ton, and a bust by Clarke. Dr, Carpenter states that a cast for 
a@ bust was taken 9 few hours after his death. ‘ 
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his literary acquisitions in ten different languages— 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Bengalee, Hindustanee, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, and French—most 
of which he could write and. speak fluently ;' the 
acuteness of his’ understanding, the philosophical 
precision of his writings, so utterly unlike, the loose 
composition of the. best Hindu authors, and the 
graceful and imposing qualities of his external or 
superficial character, vindicate the rajah’s claim to 
the title we have given him. 

[He had infirmities — who has not? — whichy 
though not obvious to the world, could not be con- 
cealed from those who lived in close intercourse with_. 
him. It has beenseid that he wrote English much 
better than-he spoke it: The reason is, that what 
he spokewas really bis own; but hes Writings were 
generally, to some extent, the composition of others. 
We/are assured, on good authority, that during the 

Jai he was in Europe, except for a few months, 
besides an amanuensis, he had the constant assist- 
* ance, in drawing up all papers or letters of any im- 
* portance (his remarks on the revenue and judicial 
systems of India,.on the suttee question, &c.), of . 
an old Indian friend, connected with the press and 
politics of Bengal; and that he scarcely sent a line 
out of his hands without his secretary's revision, 
unless, as often happened, it was actually composed 
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by him beforehand. How much of his reputation, 
as an elegant writer, may therefore be attributable 
to others, both here and in India, can only be con: 
. Jectured. As he was exceedingly ambitious of 
literary famie, he took care, both in Europe and in 
* India, to obtain the best assistance he could get, 
both European and native, His works, therefore, 
do: not furnish an absolute criterion of his literary 
talents, although these were no doubt considerable. 
Perhaps, we cannot do better than, distrusting 
our own means of observation and judgment, lay 
before the reader the following sketch of his cha- 
' Yacter in England, by a gentleman* who was in 
close and intimate communication with him here, and 
whose impartiality cannot beesuspected, though he 
does not dedivin that general strain of panegyric, 
which either elevates the man above the. standard 
of humanity, or leaves the outline vague and\in- 
distinct. 
: (Atter observing that much obscurity had bebray 
thrown on the history of Ram Mohun Roy by. 
those who wish to give the sanction of his name to 
their own peculiar opinions and doctrines, he goes 
on to remark :— . 
‘ Some have said he was a Hindu, others a 
Christian; some that he was a Unitarian, and others 
* The late Mr, Sandford Arnot is here referred to. 
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that he was attached to the forms of the Church of 
England. Some have asserted that he was a re- 
publican; dthers that he was an admirer of a citizen- 
King. His different biographers have thus made - 
his real opinions a riddle; those who knew him 
better, seem not much disposed to clear up the * 
mystery. he fact is, that in religion it is much 
easier to say what he was mot than what he was. 
He did not believe in the doctrines of Hinduism, 
nor did he respect its practices: at the same time, 
he carefully avoided any open and flagrant violation 
of them, which might have shocked the feelings of 
his countrymen. . He did not believe in the Trinity, — 
yet he regularly attended the places of worship 
where that doctrine is inculcated. He wrote books _ 
in support of the unity of God—w-doctrine witch — 
Christians hold in common with the Hindu Vedan- 
tise the Jews, and Musulmans. In short, he be- 


a Keved i in the Deity, and had a strong sentiment of 


¥ 


“ Avatural religion, which increased with his years, 
and, towards the close of his life, was often ex- 


pressed with all the fervour of genuine piety. He 
had always cherished, and the longer he lived be- 
came more confirmed in, the opinion, that religion 
is essentially and indispensably necessary to the 
welfare of mankind. As to the rest, he estimated 
the different systems of religion existing in the 
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/world, hot according to his notion of their truth, 
but of their utility, or, to speak more clearly, ac- 
‘cording as they were more or less calculated, in his 

. opinion, to promote human happiness and virtue. 
All speculations, therefore, as to his belief in this or 

" that doctrine or faith, founded on his attendance at 
this or that place of worship, are evidently futile. 
His published works on religious subjects hardly 
furnish a better criterion, because they state not 
what.he believed, but what hé considered the sacred 
Aooks of different persuasions to inculcate: for ex- 
ample, he maintained that the most ancient Hindu 
works taught pure Theism ; and that the Christian . 
Scriptures, both Old and Nyy Testament, taught 
thé leading doctrines of thé Unitariang ‘That he 
“Petteved these~, be the real principles of Christi- 
anity may be demonstrated ; and that, duriag part 
of his life, he considered the diffusion of Christianity 
in this, which he deemied its purest, form, highiy, 
beneficial to mankind, may also be proved. But to 
shew that he himself was a Unitarian, or a Christian, 
in any particular form, would require a distinct 
species of evidence, which his works do not furnish: 
they assuredly do not contain™ any -declaration to 
that effect ; and viewing him in his true character, 
that of a religious utilitarian, his support of any 
perticular system cannot be construed into a pro- 
fession of faith. . 
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Tn regard, then, to religious belief, I see no’ 
reason to think that the slightest change took place 
in the rajah’s mind for the last forty or fifty years, 
that is, since the period when, about sixteen years 
of age, he began to doubt Hinduism. With the 
zeal of a new proselyte, he then rejected all, and is 
said to have composed a work on the errors of all 
religions. He next tried to refine the grossest of 
them to a system of monotheism ; on this he after- 
wards attempted to engraft a kind of unitarianism,. 
which might embrace alike the Hindu and the- 
Christian. As he advanced in age, he became more 
strongly impressed with the importance of religion 
to the welfare of society, and the pernicious effects” 
of scepticism. In his younger years, his mind Had_ 
been deeply struck with the evilseof believing too: 
much, and against that he directed all his energies ; 
but, in his latter days, he began to feel that there 

., Was as much: if not greater, danger in the tendency 
‘to believe too little. He often deplored the exist- 
ence of a party which had sprung up ih Calcutta,’ 
composed {Principally of imprudent young, men, 
some of them possessing talent, who had avowed" 
themselves sceptics in the widest sense of the term. 
He desdribed it as partly composed of Last-Indians, 
_ partly of the Hindu youth, who, from education, 
“had learnt “6 reject their own faith without substi- 
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/tuting any other. "These he thought more debased 
than the most bigotted Hindu, and their principles 
the bane of all morality. 

_ [This strong aversion to infidelity was by no 
means diminished during his visit to England and 
France; on the contrary, the more he mingled with 
society in Europe, the more strongly he became 
persuaded that religious’ belief is the only sure 
ground-work of virtue. “tf 1 were to settle with 
my family in Europe, he used to say, ‘I would 
never introduce them to any but religious persons, 
and from amongst them only would I select my 
friends; amongst them I find such kindness and 
friendship, that I feel as if surrounded by my own 

kindred.’ : ; 
Ti He evidentty now began to suspect that the 
Unitarian form of Christianity was too much ra- 
tionalized (or sophisticated, perhaps, I may say,) to 
be suitable to human nature. He.t@marked in the 
Unitarians a want of that fervour of zeal and devo- 
tion found among other sects, and felt doubts 
whether a system appealing to reason only was cal- 
culated to produce a permanent influence on man- 
kind. He perceived the sani® defect in the Utili- 

_tarian philosophy, and ridiculed the notion that 
man, a being governed by three powers-j-reason, 
imagination, and the passions—could be, ‘directed 


+ 
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” by those who addressed themselves only or chiefly 
to the first of these powers, overlooking the im- 
portance of the two other elements of human 
nature, which must continue to exert an everlasting 

ies so long as the world endures. 

[ea writer in one of the daily papers has said he 
was in politics arepublican. I know of no ground 
for this opinion; if there be any, it must have 
reference to an early period of his life. He may 
have approved of it, in theory, while surrounded 
by power more or less arbitrary, from the form of 
Government existing in his native country; he 
may have deemed a republic good in America, but 
he thought the rule-of the citizen-King the best 
adapted for France, and in the same manner 
heartily rejoiced in the establishmewt of the throne 
ef King Leopold in Belgium. Though a decided 
reformer, he was. generally a moderate one. For 
his own country, he did not propose even an Indian. 
legislative council, like Mr. Rickards ; he deemed 
the English more capable of governing his country- 
men well, than the natives themselves. A reference 
of measures of internal policy to a few of the most. 
distinguished individuals in the European and 
Native community, for their suggestions, previous 
to such measures being carried into a law, was the 

* utmost he -asked in the present state of the Indian 
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public mind. He not only always contended, at 
least among Europeans, for the necessity of con- 
tinuing British rule for at least forty or fifty years 
to come, for the good of the people themselves, 
but he stood up firmly against the proposals of his 
more radical friends, for exchanging the East-India 
Company’s rule for a colonial form of Government. 
His argument was, that in all matters connected 
with the colonies, he had found, from long obser- 
vation, that the minister was absolute, and the 
maiority of the House of Commons subservient ; 
there being no body of persons there who had any 
adequate motive to thwart:the Government in re- 
gard to distant dependencies of the British crown. 
The change proposed was, therefore, in his estima- 
tion, a changesfrom a limited Government, present- 
ing a variety ofsefficient checks on any abuse of its 
powers, for an absolute despotism... 

“He had been an enthusiastic advocate of the 
Grey administration, from his arrivil in Europe 
till his departure for France, in the autumn of 
1832. Whether it was that he imbibed some fresh 
light from Louis Philippe and his subjects, or that : 
the first Reformed British Parliament disappointed 
him, or that he had taken some personal disgust at 
the present ministry (the most probable jof the 
three), he became most bitterly opposed a it. He 
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was in the habit of inveighing against it in the 
strongest, I amay truly say coarsest, terms: a cir- 
cumstance the more remarkable, as he had hitherte 
been distinguished by the courtesy of his language 
and the studied politeness of his expressions. Even 
when engaged in the warmest controversies; and in 
repelling personal insults, he would not formerly 
permit himself to use a strong epithet, or utter any 
reflection which could be considered in the least 
illiberal or ungentlemanly, During the last period ° 
of his life, his manners were much changed, and 
"the powers of his mind seemed to. be decaying, 
Controversy of any kind, in which he formerly dis- 
played such admirable temper and patience, seemed 
how to throw his: mind off its balance, For reason. . 
ing, he substituted invective ; and, losing the power 
of persuasion, attributed bad motives to all who. 
differed in opinion from him. : 
‘< Another »proof of the decay of his mental 
powers, at this period, is the small part he took in 
the questioy of the Company's charter, which was 
to fix the destinies of his country for many years to 
come. Firom him some great effort might have 
been expected on such an occasion; but, for any 
thing he ttempted, either publicly or privately, he 
might mle have been seated all the while, with” 


Hindu quiescence, under a banyan tree on the 
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banks of the Ganges.* He latterly expressed a 
wish to withdraw himself from politics entirely, 
tinding the discussions into which they led him no 
longer supportable with any comfort to himself. 
In short, his intellectual career had drawn evidently 
toa close; and,though the termination of his natural 
life may be sincerely regretted by his friends, it is 
pethaps fortunate for his fame that Providence had 
decreed he should not outlive his mental faculties. 

In conclusion, we may mention that the signature 
commonly used by the Rajah was Ram Mohun, 
written in Hindustanee _sb90 Or ; in Bengalee 
ATOR. Ram or Rama is the name of the 
celebrated demi-god, the hero of the Ramayana. 
Mohun is oneagf the names of Krishna. 

~ He thought more of the empty title of Rajah than of the - 
results of the East-India. Bill: and if the “Company had acknow- 


ledged this title, they might have calculated’ ‘en. * ig open support 
as they had his secret wishes in their favour. 
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Tue ensuing biography of this eminent orien- 
talist is almost exclusively derived from a memoir by 
M. C. Landresse, inserted in the Journal Asiatique 
of Paris, which “ renders to his labours, his talents, 
and his memory, that public homage which’ the 
professors of literature owe to thosg who illustrate 
it with their labours.” 24 

Mr. Henry Julius Klaproth was born at Berlin, 
on the 11th October 1783, and he began, so early 
as the age of fourteen, to devote himsclf to ‘those 
studies which soon raised him to the first rank of 
Oriental scholars. His perseverance and sagacity 
acquired for him, when a very young man, a store 
of knowledge which is rarely attained in mature 
age. His father, the celebrated chemist, whose 
predilection for the exact sciences disqualified him’ 
for appreciating the merits of Oriental literature, 
considered that his son was wasting his time in vain 

n2 
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and frivolous speculations. This path of study, it 
must be confessed, was then sufficiently unpopular 
and unpromising, whilst chemical science was en- 
joying the lustre and renown which the discoveries 
of Black, Priestley, Bergmann, Lavoisier, Vau- 
quelin, end Klaproth, had deservedly earned for it. 
The tenderness of his mother secretly encouraged 
the ardent passion in her son, which the cold taste 
of his father. condemned and ridiculed. Young 
Klaproth felt at this time that insatiable eagerness 
for books, which never for an instant deserted him, 
or was suspended even in the midst of pain; and 
Mrs. Klaproth, out of her own slender accumula- 
tions, afforded him the means of feeding his inap- 
peasable appetite. He availed himself, with equal 
avidity and discernment, of this. resource, and he 
has been often heard, at a later period of life, to 
express in the warmest terms his gratitude for it. 
That instinctive kind of inclination, or invin- 
cible bent of curiosity, which is sometimes called 
genius, and decides the choice of studies or vo- 
cations, directed the taste of M. Klaproth to the 
narratives of travellers. He contrived, for some 
time, to keep the balance tolerably equal between 
his own inclinations and his father’s wishes; he 
even studied chemistry with success, and acquired 
considerable skill in mineralogy, which was ulti« 
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mately useful to him in his travels. But the scale 
soon preponderated in favour of his own favourite 
pursuits; he neglected and abandoned all other 
studies for those which were more difficult, and, as 
some would have said, less useful. The regret 
which his father experienced, at his son’s dislike of 
the career which he had marked out for him, was 
soon consoled by his success, and he lived long 
enough to confess “ how groundless were his appre- 
hensions, and how futile his prejudices, against a 
course of application which promised to shed a new 
glory upon his name.” 

The royal library of Berlin, which abounds in 
many'rarities, possesses a pretty large collection of 
Chinese books. M. Klaproth, at the first sight of 
them, was seized with an irresistible ambition to 
learn the language in which they were written. 
The only means of accomplishing this object were 
an incomplete dictionary, edited by Mentzel, under 
the direction of Father Couplet, and a manuscript 
Chinese and Spanish dictionary, by Father Dias, 
equally imperfect. His industry was, perhaps, 
sharpened by these defective implements, and the 
interest which this curious language inspired was 
so great, that this novel study captivated his mind 
and absorbed all his attention. The time drew 
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schools, to require from each student an account of 
his progress. Klaproth’s turn came, ,and he was 
unable to answer the simplest questions. The ex- 
aminer, tired of interrogating him, observed, “ why, 
you know nothing at all, Sir!” “I beg your par- 
don, Sirs” replied Klaproth; “I know Chinese.” 
“ What! Chinese? And who taught it you?” 
“‘ Nobody, Sir; I learned it by myself.” “ But 
even in China, a whole life is scarcely sufficient to 
acquire a knowledge of their books.” ‘I will con- 
vince you, Sir, it is no such thing.” Away went 
the scholar to his paper-case, and produced to the 
eyes of the astonished examiner copies of Chinese 
characters, essays of translations, and extracts from 
original works. He was now upon his proper 
ground; there was no hesitation, no perplexity; all 
was ease and confidence; from student he had as- 
cended at once to master, and might retort upon 
others the reproach of ignorance which had just 
been levelled at him. His answers were satisfac- 
tory; he obviated doubts and difficulties 3 explained 
the pretended mystery of the Chinese tongue, and, 
after displaying the spoils of his patient industry, 
he described, with all the enthusiasm of a disco- 
verer, the irresistible fascinations of a study from 
which he could not withhold his nights. after hav« 
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His reputation commenced from this moment; 
his unassisted acquisition of such a language as 
the Chinese, then deemed almost unconquerable,* 
caused young Klaproth to be looked upon as a 
literary phenomenon. His exclusive application to 
this study had, however, left his education. in other 
respects, defective, and, in 1801, he tore himself, 
with reluctance, at the instance of his father, from 
Berlin, to study the Greek and Latin classics at 
Halle. In a few months he had performed all that 
was required of him, and, in the summer of 1802, 
he was prosecuting at Dresden the studies he had 
been forced to forego at Berlin. Towards the close 
of this year, he published, at Weimar, in German. 
the first numbers of his Asiatic Magazine,t. con- 
taining valuable memoirs and docwfnents respecting 
the history and geography of Asia. 

Soon after this, the Academy of St. Petersburgh 
named M. Klaproth one of their associates for 
Asiatic languages and literature. This nomina- 
tion, which was not purely of an honorary cha- 
racter, determined him to proceed to Russia, a 

* One of the Jesuit missionaries, writing from Peking, repre- 
sents the acquisition of the Chinese language by u native of Eu- 
rope as impossible. 

+ He commenced another periodical work under the same 


title, in 1824, in French. It ceased, after three numbers had ap- 
peared, owing to want of encouragement. 
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country which opened boundless resources to his 
ardent and inquisitive mind—a country which was 
eager to welcome learned foreigners, and where he 
hoped, like other ingenious men, to find better pe- 
cuniary prospects, and larger facilities of inquiry, 
than Prussia presented. The result did not fulfil 
his expectations. 

He had already distinguished himself in Russia 
by the novelty and importance of his researches, 
when an extraordinary embassy to Peking afforded 
him a fair opportunity of augmenting and com- 
pleting them. Before even the ambassador had 
been fixed upon, M. Klaproth was appointed to 
accompany him, together with a long train of sci- 
entific persons, besides political and commercial 
agents. The ecpartment of science was assigned 
to Count John Potocki; that of polities and com- 
merce to Count Golowkin, the chief of the embassy. 
Great efforts were made by the government to se- 
cure an accurate report respecting the geography 
of the country between Lake Baikal and the fron- 
tiers of China, the steppes of the Kirgheez, and the 
manners of its Asiatic nomade subjects. 

Before Count Golowkin had completed his ar- 
rangements, M. Klaproth set off in the spring of 
1805, visited Kasan and Perm, crossed the Ural 
wmmountains at Ekatherinaburch., followed the Irtish 
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from Tobolsk to Omsk, whence he proceeded to 
Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, and Irkutsk, where the 
embassy was to rendezvous. This route led him 
amongst the Samoyeds and the Finnish and Tartar 
trikes, that dwell on the banks of the Yenisei, from 
the Frozen Sea to Lake Baikal, extending from the 
Obi far into the eastern part of North Siberia. 
South of this province, he met with tribes of Mongol 
origin; he resided amongst the Tungooses of 
Tobolsk and Irkutsk; with the Bashkirs, the 
Yakoots, the Kirgheez, &c.; he studied their 
manners, collected vocabularies of their dialects, 
and noted their national physiognomy, in order to 
distinguish the characteristic traits of the families 
whose races had crossed. Guided by the analogies 
and distinctions he remarked, he escertained the 
relations of consanguinity and community of origin 
of tribes, which are now placed remotely from each 
other ; he reduced their languages into families and 
subdivided them into dialects ; then, following the 
different nations in their migrations, he traced them 
from station to station, till they became blended 
and confounded together in the nations of Middle 
Asia. These observations, the fruit of much reflec- 
tion and confirmed by farther inquiries, constituted 
the foundation of an immense work, in which the 
people of Asia are distributed according to their 
wQ 
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languages, and the order of their primitive races, 
with the exactness so essential in such matters. 
The classification adopted by M. Klaproth, in his 
Asia Polyglotta, as it comes into use, will soon 
prevent our confounding, with De Guignes or. 
Blumenbach, all the nations of Northern Asia in 
one, denominated sometimes Huns and sometimes 
Mongols.” 

The embassy assembled at Irkutsk at the close 
of the summer of 1805, and reached Kiakhta on 
the 17th October. Here obstacles, thrown in the 
way by the Chinese authorities, detained it till the 
end of the year ; but the delay was favourable to the 
objects of M. Klaproth. He applied himself with 
indefatigable industry to acquire a variety of Tartar 
dialects ; he leexned the Mongol, perfected himself 
in the Mandchoo ; and, besides a valuable store of 
notes and other materials, he obtained a pretty large 
collection of Chinese, Tibetan, Mandchoo and 
Mongol works. 

Meanwhile the cold became ‘severe; mercury! 
froze, and the felt tents of the Mongols were a bad; 
protection against the rigorous inclemency of: the 
weather. Privations and fatigue had, however, 
little effect upon the zeal of M. Klaproth, from. 
which much benefit would have resulted to Oriental 
letters had the embassy been permitted to proceed 
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to Peking. After crossing the frontiers, Count 
Golowkin became embroiled with the Chinese 
viceroy of Mongolia, at Ourga, in a dispute about 
etiquette, aud the embassy was compelled to retro- 
grade tp Kiakhta, which it reached in March 1806. 
Under the instructions of the Academy of St. 
Petersburgh, M. Klaproth continued to examine 
the northern frontiers of China as far as Oostkame- 
nogorsk, where he was to inspect the Buddhist 
temples of Semipalatnaya and Ablakit, and copy 
the Tibetan fragments said to exist there. After 
skirting the Sayanian mountains, traversing the 
Altai chain, and making an excursion from the 
Irtish to Lake Dzaysang, in the Eleuth country, 
some distance from the southern frontier of Siberia, 
he returned by way of Omsk to St. Petersburgh ; 
where he arrived at the beginning of 1807. The 
academy, to which he made a circumstantial report. 
of his travels, recompensed his zeal, activity, and 
intelligence, by appointing him academician extra- 
ordinary, prior to the allotted time, and the Emperor 
Alexander, besides other marks of particular regard, 
granted him a pension of three hundred rubles. 
Another testimony to his merits was his selection, 
at the recommendation of Count Potocki, to survey 
the new conquests of this immense empire in 
Georgia, and on the shores of the Caspian. He 
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departed on this mission in September 1807 ;_ hi: 
instructions were given him by the academy 
which defrayed his expenses: they required him te 
ascertain the extent of the new territories; to re 
port upon the soil and moral character, of the 
people ; to study their dialects, explore their annals. 
and collect their traditions; and he was to push 
his researches as far as Baku, and even into Persia, 
if possible. 

He arrived in Georgiewsk in November, intend. 
ing, till the close of winter, to restrict his excursions 
to the northern part of the line of the Caucasus, 
and not to proceed to Tiflis till the spring. But 
the plague, then ravaging the country, obliged 
him to cross the Caucasus in the middle of Des 
cember, and he reached Tiflis in January 1808, 
which he made the pivot of his journeys. Political 
circumstances, as well as pestilential diseases, pre- 
vented his visit to Persia and even to Baku; and 
he was recalled by the academy towards the end 
of the year 1808. The valuable fruits of this 
expedition are recorded in the narrative which 
he published in German and French. 

The numerous vocabularies collected by M. 
Klaproth, during his two journeys, and the com- 
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oD unattractive, was long ago pointed out by Leibnitz 
‘as the surest means of arriving at an accurate 
knowledge *of the origin of nations, namely, the 
comparative study of languages. No pursuit de- 
mands at once more judgment in the choice of 
materials, and more discretion in the use of them. 
It became with M. Klaproth a passion ; With the 
enthusiasm of his age and the ardour of his cha- 
racter, he plunged into the chaos of etymological 
hypotheses, where, though he often collected 
scattered rays of light, he was sometimes deluded 
by ignes fatui. But if he was not always guided 
in these researches by the necessary cireumspection, 
he evinced considerable skill in the combination 
and direction of the means he employed. The 
results he obtained from a comparison of the 
different dialects of the Old Continent inspired 
him with the desire of comparing the languages of 
Northern Asia with those of America, and solving, 
in this way, the enigma respecting the origin of the 
races which people the New Continent. The 
manifest affinities, and some remarkable analogies, 
which he discovered between the roots of ‘the 
American tongues and those of certain other 
dialects, appeared to him sufficient to demonstrate 
that those roots sprung from a common stock or 
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relations with the languages of the Samoyeds and 
Kamtschatdales. He fancied he perceived the 
affiliated dialects stretching in a vast ¢hain along 
the north-west coast of America, from Queen 
Charlotte’s Archipelago to the River of the Ama- 
zons, over southern Canada, the United States, 
Louisiana, Florida, the Great and Little Antilles, 
the Caribbee Islands and Guiana. At the same 
time, he found in the physiognomy and manners of 
these races resemblances to those of northern Asia. 
Many of these hypotheses are founded upon such 
minute analogies, that much reliance cannot be 
placed upon them. It is remarkable that M. Klap- 
roth was not slow to discover or to expose the 
fallacy of these imaginary analogies in others. In 
communicating his discovery to the Academy of St. 
Petersburgh, he supported it by a vocabulary of 
Carib words, which he had met with in various 
dialects of northern Asia. He exhibited his views 
in a comparative table, under the odd title of 
Hie et Ubique,* and in others of his works, cor- 
rected, however, and modified by further inquiries 
and reflection. ‘“ He then began to think that, in 
the comparative as in the analytical study of lan- 
guages, nothing is so dangerous as being too syste. 
matic and desirous of explaining everything; he 
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admitted a sort of general, universal analogy, which 
he called ‘antediluvian,’ and which he detected in 
dialects in which it would be almost absurd to 
seek for real analogies.” M. Klaproth, himself, 
acknowledged that resemblance of language was 
not sufficient to prove the descent of the zaces of 
the New Continent from those of the Old. 

When he abstained from large and bold deduc- 
tions, and had the prudence to confine himself to 
more tractable subjects, the results of his compre- 
hensive knowledge of languages, and his accuracy 
of research, supplied him with many new and curi- 
ous materials to elucidate the primitive history of 
nations. He demonstrated that the native races of 
Great and Little Bucharia are erroneously classed 
amongst Turkish tribes, since they are of Persian 
origin; by the help of an Ouigoor vocabulary, he 
established the fact, that a people of Turkish origin, 
originally from the banks of the Orkhon and the 
Selinga, gradually spread themselves westward as 
far as the sources of the Irtish, and, after ruling 
over Little Bucharia, became blended, in their 
migrations, with the Usbeks and the Kirgheez. In 
another work, he considers the origin of the Afghans, 
which has been reported to be Armenian, Arabian, 
Georgian, and .even Jewish; and he substitutes 
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Academy of St. Petersburgh printed his dissertation 
on.the Afghans, at its own expense, apart from its 
Memoirs, as well as a collection by M. Klaproth, 
entitled Archives pour la Littérature Orientale. 
They both appeared in 1810. 

About this time, he had been employed to pre- 
pare a catalogue of the valuable collection of Chi- 
nese and Tartar works belonging to the academy. 
It might have been expected that, occupied so ad- 
vantageously and so agreeably to his taste, in a 
country which afforded ample scope for his inquiries, 
he would not have been anxious to quit it; but, 
having been despatched to Berlin, in 1811, to super- 
intend the engraving of the different characters 
requisite for printing his works, he seized the op- 
portunity with eagerness to bid an eternal adieu to 
Russia. This year appeared his Explanation of 
the inscription attributed to the great Chinese ém- 
peror Yu, in which he maintains the authenticity 
of this monument against the sinologist Hager. 

Germany was now a scene of political disorder, 
which was far from favourable to the cultivation of 
letters, M. Klaproth, who was employed on his 
Travels in Caucasus, endeavoured to find a quiet 
asylum in the mountains which separate Silesia 
from Bohemia. But Silesia itself was invaded and 
ravased by the French armies. and it was not till 
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they were driven across the Rhine, in 1812-14, 
that he could resume the printing of his work, 

He made some attempts to enter the service of 
France, which were unsuccessful ; and, in October 
1814, he quitted Berlin with the determination of 
applying directly to Napoleon, at Porto Ferrajo. 
His application was cordially received, and he was 
ordered, by way of trial, to prepare a memoir on 
the different Asiatic races which inhabit the fron- 
tiers of Russia. Before he could finish it, the 
downfall of the power whose patronage he had 
solicited left him at Florence in a most difficult 
Position, He exerted all his Tesources to get to 
France, and, in June 1815, he arrived in Paris, 
where he took up his residence and continued to 
reside ever since. * 

Ih the capital of France, facilities for study were, 
at first, all the advantages he gained ; he subsisted 
there in a precarious manner, until Baron William 
von Humboldt met with him, and employed all his 
great influence to improve the circumstances of his 
countryman. He knew him only by reputation, 
and by having found him at Dresden in a situation 
by no means comfortable, a short time after the 
battle of Leipsic ; he was not ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of his journey to Porto Ferrajo; but he 
likewise knew the extent of his knowledge and of 
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his labours, and he foresaw the benefit which litera- 
ture might expect from such a man.. At his re- 
commendation, the king of Prussia conferred upon 
M. Klaproth (August 1816) the title of professor 
of Asiatic languages and literature, advancing him, 
in addition to a handsome salary, 80,000 francs 
towards the publication of his works, granting him 
permission to remain at Paris till they were entirely 
completed. To this liberal patronage we owe, 
amongst other works, the Supplement to the Chi- 
nese Dictionary, the Mandchoo Chrestomathy, and 
the Catalogue of Chinese and Mandchoo books in 
the library of Berlin. 

The literary productions which emanated from 
the pen of M. Klaproth, during his sojourn at 
Paris, and which appeared in a variety of periodical 
works, as well as separately, are very numerous. ; 
Though most of them are short, there are none 
which do not bear the strongest indications of pro- 
found study, patient research, and an accuracy 
which is the result of a com prehensive-knowledge of | 
the subject, tenacity of attention, and a judgment 
habituated to close discussion. Some of these papers 
bear his name, others are anonymous, and some 
were published under assumed names ; it was sel - 
dom, however, that the characteristics of his style, 
and his extent of reading, did not betray him: few 
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could command the same resources, or apply them 
with equal effect. He was not over-solicitous about 
style; facts were his objects, and it was sufficient 
for him if he stated them with accuracy, precision, 
,and perspicuity. 

“ But it is to be deeply regretted,” observes M. 
Jandresse, “ that he should have wasted so much 
time in discussions, as useless to letters as they were 
distressing to those who took an interest in their 
welfare. In this species of warfare, he displayed an 
ardour and a skill] which were invincible ; yet, 
however just might be his judgments, he strangely 
detracted from their merit and effect, by divesting 
them of that urbanity from which neither the pro- 
foundest knowledge, nor the goodness of a cause, 
can claim exemption. Men are #0 be dealt with 
most gently when they are in the wrong; M. Klap- 

- roth thought differently. The intemperance which 
he carried into controversies had often the effect 
of imparting worth and importance to the notions 
he attacked; and he had, moreover, the misfortune 
to find; that nothing is so well calculated to inspire 
others with kindness as the manifestation of it on 
our own part.” 

This irritability of temper excited against M. 
Klaproth a prejudice which has greatly obscured 
the reputation he may justly claim. In the course 
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of a discussion on his merits and learning, we hap- 
pened to hear it remarked with asperity, but not 
-altogether without reason, that he had resided so 
long amongst rude and unpolished people, that 
he had, insensibly, imbibed a tincture of their 
manners. 

Constant application, multiplied labours, and 
probably this very irritability of temper, under- 
mined his constitution, For more than two years 
past, palpitations, the symptoms of which he alone 
understood, intimated to him that his days were 
numbered. His disorder was an aneurism, and he 
sunk under its effects suddenly, on the 27th August 
1835, at one o'clock in the morning, in the midst of 
the invaluable library which he had collected at 
such cost and s@many sacrifices. 

“ His sufferings,” observed M. Landresse, “ had 
searcely interrupted his labours, but it is impossible 
to give even an approximate report of their num- 
ber, extent, and condition. Almost inaccessible in 
his cabinet, maintaining no intercourse with the 
learned. except by his books, he had not even a 
pupil, I might almost say a friend, to whom he 
confided the plans he had formed, the doubts he 
hoped to remove, the chasms he wished to fill; he 
died with the mortification of having abandoned 
works of importance already commenced, and plans 
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too little developed to be undertaken and continued 
by others. It is, however, supposed that his corm 
mentary on Marco Polo, if not completed, is at 
least considerably advanced: this work is the fruit 
of thirty years’ prodigious study and researches, in 
which he consulted, compared, extracte® and 
translated all the Chinese, Tartar, and Persian 
texts, which could diffuse any light upon the 
places visited by the Venetian traveller, Mf. Klap- 
roth appears likewise to have finished latterly a 
geographical, statistical, and historical description 
of the Chinese empire and its dependencies ; and it 
is known that, some years ago, arrangements were 
concluded between him and a eclebrated German 
bookseller, for the publication of a new Mithri- 
dates, which, besides a grammaticfl sketch and an 
analyzed text of each language, was to exhibit a 
comparative vocabulary of the dialects of the five 
portions of the world, and a table of the graphical 
system in use amongst all nations. He had just 
finished for the Prussian government a grand chart 
of Asia, in four sheets, which he intended to ac- 
company with an explanatory and descriptive text. 
Lastly, he had undertaken to publish, for the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, 2 Georgian grammar and 
2 Mandchoo dictionary.” 

The remains of M. Klaproth were denosited jn 
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the cemetery of Montmartre. His obsequies were 
performed with the pomp due to his eminent lite- 
rary character; amongst those who paid the last 
tribute to him after death was M. von Humboldt, 
‘who had been his most zcalous patron during life. 

A. stight personal acquaintance, improved by a 
frequent correspondence, for several years, am- 
pressed us with a high esteem for the intellectual 
qualities and extraordinary industry of M. Klap. 
roth, and convinces us that the void left by his loss 
will not soon be filled up. The havoc which the 
hand of death has made, within comparatively a 
few months, amongst Oriental scholarsy in sweeping 
off such men as Rémusat, Saint-Martin, De Chézy, 
Morrison, and Klaproth—the first four at the very 
head of their reSpective departments, the last emi- 
nent in all—is an inauspicious omen to the culti- 
vation of Asiatic literature. Certain Vandals in’ 
India seem impatient to’ co-operate with the ra- 
vages of Time, 
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é 
THE ARABIAN POETS, AKHTAL, FARAZDAK, 
AND JABIR.* 


I—AKHTAL, tue Cunismas Axap Pogr, 


AKxHTAL, Farazdak and Jareer, who were con- 
temporary and rival poets, under the Ommiyades, 
were reputed by the Arabs, in the first two cen- 
turies of Islamism, to approach nearest to the 
ancients, who flourished at that dark period of 
their history, which is denominated by them ¢ The 
age of Ignoyance ;> and this opinion is confirmed 
by the authority of the best critics + 

The real name of Akhtal was Gheeath ben 
Ghauth ; he was of a family, the Benu Malek Ebn 
Josham, which formed a branch of the great. tribe 
of Taghleb, and dwelt in Mesopotamia. At that 
period, there were three Arabian tribes, which con- 
sisted mostly of Christians, namely, those of Behra, 

* Abridged with additions from a Notice by M. A. Caussin 


de Perceval, Journ. Asiatigue. 
+ Kitab al Achani. iv fol 942 % 1 Ie" 
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Taghleb, and Tenookh. Gheeath was educated in 
‘the Christian religion, and continued always attached 
to it, notwithstanding the offers sometimes made to 
induce him to embrace Islamism. His grandfather; 
whose name, according to Meydani, was Selmeh 
ben Tareka, was renowned for his exploits. King 
Noman, son of Moonzur, having sent to the Arab 
tribes four lances for the most valiant of their 
warriors, one of them was awarded to Selmeh. 

Gheeath was unhappy in his youth ; he was poor, 
and had a step-mother who scarcely gave him suffi- 
cient food, reserving the best for her own children ; 
she employed him in severe labour and sent him to 
tend her goats. His first verses were, it is said, an 
impromptu, directed against this lady, on the fol- 
lowing occasion." Seeing at his step-mother’s a skin 
of milk and a bag of dates and raisins, hunger im- 
pelled him to pilfer them. He found means to get 
his step-mother out of the way, and in her absence 
drank up the milk and devoured the fruit. Upon 
her return, she flew into a violent passion, and 
seized a stick in order to chastise the thief; but he 
escaped, and, as he ran, recited these two verses, 
which, like the lines of Master Samuel J ohnson, on 
the duck, have been thought of sufficient importance 
to be preserved in the * Book of Songs ;’* 

* Kitab al Aghani, ii, 180. 
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Gheeatha naughty trick has done ; 

He has stolen his step-mother’s fruit and cream. 
She screams, she swears :—her dutiful son 

Leaves her alone to swear and scream. 


sIt is not positively known on what occasion 
Gheeath received the surname of Akhdal, jhs-\\ 
or ‘the flap-eared.’ According to Damirig it was 
on account of the conformation of his ears, which 
were loose and flapped like those of a certain animal. 
Others say, that this nick-name signifies ‘silly 
babbler,’ and thus explain its origin. Caab ben 
Joayl, then the most celebrated poet of the tribe, 
came one day on a visit to the family of Malek Ebn 
Josham, to which the poet belonged. The talents 
of Caab made him an object of so much regard 
amongst the Taghlebites, that all of whom he 
sought hospitality were eager to entertain him. A 
separate tent was prepared for his reception ; a kind 
of enclosure was formed with cords, and it was 
filled with cattle, as a present to him —customary 
honours offered to Caab by the family of Malek. 
Gheeath let the animals out of the enclosure and 
drove them about the plain. He was rebuked for 
this, and the cattle were returned to the enclosure ; 
but he liberated them a second time. Caab was 
irritated ; and fromthismoment, Gheeath and Caab 
began to launch lampoons against each other. 
Gheeath, who was yet very young, had but com- 
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menced giving scope to his taste for poetry, yet he 
was nowise loth to contest the palm with an adverse 
sary already known to fame. Ghauth, however, 
doubted his son’s discretion in courting so unequal 
a contest, and in order to turn away the anger of 
Caab,erermarked to him, “ Pay no attention to what 
my son says; he isa young ninny (jst) Ano- 
ther authority. states, that it was Caab himself who 
applied to Geeath this epithet of contempt. What- 
ever be the fact, this reproachful term has been 
ennobled by the merit of the poet who. bore it. 
Akhtal soon acquired some reputation. Ambir 
tious of extending it, and of opening to himself 
a path to fortune, he travelled to Damascus, thé 
residence of the Caliph Moawiyah I. Caab bett’ 
Joayl, against awhom he had exerted his satirical 
vein, was the very person who introduced him att 
court ; actuated, probably, less by generosity. thats 
by malice, and for the purpose of ridding himself 
of a troublesome office. There was, at that time, a? 
poet, who, in his verses, celebrated a daughter- oe 
the caliph, named Ramleh ; this was Abderrahmati 
belonging to a family of Ansarians (inhabitants wz 
Medina, who embraced the cause of Mahomet / 
his flight from Mecca). Prince Yezid, son off 
Moawiyah, nettled at this piece of effrontetyy 
wished to excite his father against Abderrahmang? 
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but Moawiyah, far. from treating this indiscreet 
poet with severity, contented himself with the fol- 
lowing expedient, He observed to the poet, “ they 
tell me that your verses express your love for Ram. 
leh, daughter of the Commander of the Faithful ey 
“Tt is true,” replied Abderrahman 3 “andif¥ had 
known a more illustrious beauty, whose name 
could give more splendour and attraction to my 
verses, I would have celebrated her.” W hy 
then,” said Moawiyah, “do you not celebrate Hind, 
her sister, who surpasses her in beauty ?” The 
caliph’s object, in inviting Abderrahman to speak of 
the two sisters at the same time, was to let the pub- 
lic see that his love was a mere poetic fiction. 
This stroke of policy, however, did not satisfy 
Prince Yezid, who wished Caab bep Joayl to write 
a satire against the Ansarians. Caab, who was a 
Musulman, excused himself, alleging that he feared 
the displeasure of the caliph, and that, besides, he 
could notprevailupon himself to attack men who had 
supported the prophet. “But,” he added, “I can 
introduce to you a poet of considerable talent, who 
is not of our religion, and therefore has no scruples 
upon the subject.” “Who is he?” said Yezid. 
“ Akhtal,” replied Caab. Yezid desired he might 
be sent to him immediately, and he ordered Akhtal 
to write a poem against the Ansarians, promising 
o2 
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him his protection to the utmost of his power, if 
the caliph should be displeased. Akhtal set about 
the work with alacrity, and produced a virulent.” 
diatribe, in which was this verse :— 


Noble actions and glory are the attributes of the Koreishites; 
Cowagdice and avarice lurk under the turbans of the Ansariana. 


Noman ben Beshir, one of the heads of the An- 
sarians, hearing of this satire, appeared before 
Moawiyah, and taking off his turban and expos- 
ing his bare head to the caliph, said :—‘ Com- 
mander of the Faithful, do you perceive in me any 
marks of cowardice and avarice?” “I see nothing 
in you but what is honourable,” replied the caliph. 
* Well then,” returned Noman, “ Akhtal has as- 
serted that these vices are concealed beneath our 
turbans.” “ T give you leave to cut out his tongue,” 
exclaimed the indignant caliph, and directed Akh- 
tal to be immediately brought, that he might be 
delivered up to the vengeance of the Ansarian, 
Akhtal prevailed upon the officer who came to fetch 
him, to allow him first an interview with Yezid. 
The prince immediately went to Moawiyah, and 
took the part of Akhtal so effectually, that he 
saved the poet’s tongue. 

Yezid, when he succeeded to the throne, some 
time after, was very kind to Akhtal, whose reputa- 
tion increased rapidly. The caliphs who succeeded. 
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Yezid allowed him to participate largely in the 
bounty which they lavished upon poets. He was in 
high favour, especially under the reign of Ab- 
dalmalek, who admitted him to his intimacy. The 
poet, however, did not reside entirely at court ; 
he sojourned alternately at Damascus and th Me- 
sopotamia, amongst his family, the Benu Maleks, 
in which he married. He had several children, the 
eldest of whom was called Malek ; after the birth 
of this son, he acquired, according to the custom of 
the Arabs, in addition to the name of Akhtal, that 
of Abu Malek, ‘father of Malek. 

It would appear that, at this period, the Arabian 
Christians, after the example of the Musulmans, 
were in the common practice of divorce; for Akhtal, 
havingrepudiated his first wife, marfied another, who 
had herself been repudiated by her husband. This 
second union was not a happy one ; the tranquillity 
of the poet's household was disturbed by frequent 
sfamily-quarrels. Akhtal, one day, hearing his 
wife speak of her former husband with a sigh of 
regret, uttered these verses, which have been pre- 
served in the Kitab al Aghani ; they appear in a 
translation sufficiently bald and prosaic :— 

Each of us passes the night in pain, 
As if our wedding-contract had scorched our skins ; 


My wife regrets her former husband, 
And I regret my former wife. 
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Akhtal was much addicted to wine—a habit not 
very creditable to his religious tenets—which he 
imagined (or his biographer supposes so) was cal- 
culated to open in his mind veins of rich fancy and 
inspiration. “ Drink,” said he to the Musulman 
poct Mutawakkul, “and you will be the king of 
choice spirits.” In one of his journeys to Damascus, 
he stopped at the house of Ebn Serhun, secretary of 
Abdalmalek. When the poet paid his respects to 
the caliph, the latter asked him where he had taken 
up his quarters. “ At Ebn Serhun’s,” replied 
Akhtal. “Ah!” said Abdalmalek, “ you know 
where you are well off. And what is your fare?” 
“Vermicelli bread,” answered Akhtal, “ like that 
you eat; the most delicate dishes and exquisite 

" wines.” “Do rot you remember,” returned Abdal- 
malek, with a smile, “how often I have been vexed 
with you on account of your passion for this odious 
liquor? Become Musulman and I will load you 
with favours.” ‘ But what shall I do for wine?” 
said Akhtal. ‘‘ What charm can there be in that 
drink,” exclaimed the caliph, “ which has a bitter 
taste at first, and in the end plunges you into in- 

_ ebriety 2” “Whatever you may say,” replied Akhtal, 

“between the two extremes you mention, there is 

a point of delicious enjoyment, in comparison with- 

which your whole empire has, in my eyes, no more 
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Abdalmalek once requested Akhtal to recite some 
verses to him. ‘“ My throat is dry,” said the poet ; 
“Jet me have something to drink.” “ Bring him 
water,” said the caliph to his attendants. ‘That 
is asses’ drink,” replied Akhtal; ‘ besides, I have 
plenty of water at home.” “ Let him haxe some 
milk, then.” Milk!” exclaimed Akhtal; “I have 
been weaned a long time.” “ Give him some 
honey-water.” “ That is very good for a sick per- 
son.” “What then do you wish for ?” asked the 
caliph. ‘Some wine,” was the answer. ‘* What!” 
returned the prince, “am I in the habit.of offering 
this accursed liquor to those whom I entertain ? 
But for the esteem I feel for your talents, I should 
treat you as you deserve.” Akhtal knew that, if 
the caliph himself observed faithfully the precept of 
the Mahomedan law, his household were less seru- 
pulous; so he went out, and desired a servant of 
the palace to let him have some wine. He.drank 
freely, and returned to the apartment in which Ab- 
dalmalek wa8, with heavy eyes and a reeling gait, 
and began to recite a panegyric on the house of 
Ommiya, which was one of his master-pieces. The 
caliph, observing the state he was in, directed a 
slave to take him by the hand and lead him home- 
Instead of manifesting anger against him, however, 
he gave him dresses of honour and a large sum ‘of 
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money. ‘ Every family,” he observed, “has a 
poet to sing its glory; the bard of the, Ommiyades 
is Akhtal.” 

The panegyric referred to acquired an astonish- 
ing celebrity, and even excited the envy of the 
caliphsof the Abbas dynasty. Its founder, Abul 
Abbas Seffah, when urged to hear a poet who had 
conrposed a piece in honour of his house, replied ; 
* What can he say of us equal to what the son of 
the Christian has sung in honour of the children of 
Ommiya?” It is also reported, that Haroon al 
Rashid one day inquired of his courtiers which, in 
their opinion, was the finest poem that had been 
made in praise of the Ommiyades or Abbassides, 
A long discussion ensued, and judgments were 
divided. Harogn decided the question by observ- 
ing that the most beautiful piece of this kind was 
that of Akhtal. 

The caustic satire of this poct might have been 
the occasion of his ruin, in consequence of the cir- 
cumstance of Abdalmalek, who was fond of listen. 
ing to a trial of skill between rival poets, in his. 
presence, furnishing his favourite with an opportu. . 
tunity of shining at the expense of a sensitive rival, 
This occurrence, which is connected with the events, 
of a war between two numerous tribes, requires 
some details. 
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The Benu Taghleb, Akhtal’s tribe, had killed, 
near the city of Takrit, one Qmayr ben Khashab, 
of the family of the Benu Cays, a branch of the 
tribe of the Benu Bekr.* Tamim ben Khashab, 
brother of Omayr, undertook to avenge him, and 
implored the aid of all the Benu Bekr, whose chief 
was Zofar ben Hareth. The latter sent troops of 
horse to attack and plunder various families of 
Benu Taghleb domiciled in Syria, all of whom, 
who could not escape by flight, were massacred. 
Zofar marched in person against the Benu ‘Taghteb 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia, and who, being informed 
of his design, resolved to quit their country and 
pass the Tigris, interposing this river as a barrier 
between them and their enemy. He pursued and 
came up with them near the Robay!, a little river 
which falls into the Tigris, ten phrasangs south of 
Moosul, at the moment when the fugitives were 
preparing to effect their passage. A furious battle 
took place; the Taghlebites were worsted ; a vast 
number perished by the sword, and a still greater 
number were drowned in the Tigris. The victors 
gave no quarter, and carried their cruelty so far as 
to eviscerate the females. The war lasted several 


* The animosity between the tribes of ‘faghleb and Bekr 
began near half a century prior to Mahomet. A war betwixt 
them lasted fof“Yorty years, ending about the period of the 
prophet’s birth. 

Pe 
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years, with various success, between the two parties, 
who practised equal barbarities upon each other. 
At length, in A.H.'73, after the death‘of Abdallah 
ben Zobayr, the feuds of the two families were 
composed, The descendants of Bekr and 'Taghleb 
ceased to trouble Mesopotamia and Syria with their 
contests, and their chiefs even associated together at 
the court of Abdalmalek. But this caliph, instead 
of cementing their union, by endeavouring to make 
them mutually forget their past dissensions, was so 
imprudent as to allow them to vaunt their feats of 
arms before him, and to listen to verses in which 
they were celebrated. On one of these occasions, 
Akhtal declaimed a poem, wherein he exalted his 
own tribe above all the others, and poured con- 
tempt upon its adversaries, particularly the Benu 
Cays. A warlike poet of this. tribe, named Hajaf, 
who had been personally attacked in the verses of 
Akhtal, rose and was about to retire, but the caliph 
detained him, and made him promise he would do 
nothing that might revive the animosity between 
the tribes of Bekr and Taghleb. Hajaf pledged 
his word. Some days passed away, and Akhtal 
quitted Damascus to return to his family. Hajaf 
did not hesitate to violate the compulsory obliga- 
tion he had entered into. He collected a thousand 
horsemen, and led them, without disclosing to them 
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his intentions, to Ressafeh, a place situated to the 
southward of the Euphrates, half a day’s journey 
from that river. There he repeated to them the 
verses which Akhtal had recited before Abdalmalek, 
. declared that he wished to take vengeance for them, 
and said: “ We must either fight, or acquiesce in 
the dishonour with which this satire covers us; let 
those who have a heart come with me, and let the 
rest return home.” All replied, “ We will follow 
thee ; our fate shall be thine!” They set off that 
very night, passed Sahim, a mile south of Ressafeh, 
and arrived before dawn at Ajenet Erroohub, near 
the valley of Bechr, inhabited by a Taghlebite 
family, where Akhtal then was. They fell upon 
this family in the obscurity of the night, and mas- 
sacred all they met with, men, women, and children, 
perpetrating the most shocking* brutalities upon 
pregnant women. A son of Akhtal was slaughtered 
in this assault, which is called “the. Night of 
Bechr,” and the poet himself fell into the hands of 
his enemies, and owed his safety to his presence of 
mind. He cried out that he was a slave of the 
tribe: as he was clad in a coarse woollen mantle, 
much worn, and as his person was not known by 
those who took him, they believed what he said, 
and let him go. Hiajaf, after this expedition, or- 
dered his companions to disperse. He took refuge 
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in the Greek provinces till the resentment of the 
caliph was appeased: Abdalmalek, at length, par- 
doned him at the intercession of the chiefs of the 
Benu Cays. 

Akhtal, in the sequel, obtained from the caliph 
a slight revenge for the injuries which the chief of 
the Benu Bekr, Zofar ben Hareth, had inflicted 
upon the Taghlebites. Zofar, after being long in 
a state of rebellion (having espoused the cause of 
Abdallah ben Zobayr), submitted, and, being 
summoned to court, came to Karkissa, where it 
was held, with a safe-conduct. Abdalmalek re- 
ceived him with great regard, and made him sit 
beside him on his throne. Ebn Zilkela, a Musul- 
- man of distinction, entering the apartment, and 
seeing the place of honour occupied by Zofar, shed 
tears. Abdalmdiek asked him the cause of his 
emotion. “ Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
he, “how can I refrain from bitter tears when I 
perceive this man, so late in revolt against you, 
whose sabre is still reeking with the blood of my 
family which has been shed in your service—this 
murderer of those I love~-seated beside you on 
the throne, at the foot of which I am obliged to 
stand?” «If I have made him sit beside me,” 
rejoined the caliph, “it is not because I wish to 
exalt him above you, but merely because his senti- 
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ments concur with mine, and his conversation is 
agreeable.” Akhtal, who was at this moment 
drinking it another saloon of the palace, was in- 
formed of Zofar’s reception by the caliph. “I will 
go,” said he, “ and strike a blow, which Ebn Zofar 
cannot parry.” He instantly appeared before the 
2 4 
caliph, and after fixing his eyes attentively upon 
him for some seconds, declaimed as follows:— 
The sparkling juice that beams in my cup, 
Lifts to the skies the quaffer's soul: 
The hero who three good bumpers will sup, 
With kindness warms, as he drains the bow!: 
Lightly he swims, like a Koreish fair, 
Whilst flutters his robe in the wanton air. 
“ Abu Malek,” exclaimed the caliph, “ what do 
you mean by coming to recite these verses to me ?. 
What fancy have you got in your head now?” 
“ Commander of the Faithful” replied Akhtal, 
“it is very true that many strange fancies do ob- 
trude upon me when I see that man seated near 
you, upon your very throne, who said no longer ago 
than yesterday :— 
Whilst grass grows o’er the yictims of our steel, 
Our vengeful souls the deadly feud shall feel. 

At these words, Abdalmalek, exasperated, gave 
Zofar a kick in the chest, which tumbled him from 
the throne, exclaiming, “ God extinguish that ha- 
tred in your soul !” “ For heaven’s sake, sire,” said 
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Zofar as he fell, “‘ remember your safe-conduct !” 
He confessed, afterwards, that he never ce pene 
himself so near his end. 

Akbtal displayed the causticity of his wit 
chiefly against Jareer; but the latter, equally skil- 
ful with his adversary in barbing the epigram, 
never had recourse to violence for revenge. The 
following, according to the report of Abu Obeyda; 
is the origin of the poetic war which subsisted be 
tween these two poets during their whole life. 

The fame of Jarcer and Farazdak, both junior 
to Akhtal, began to extend throughout Irak about 
the same time that the Christian poet’s renown was 
diffusing itself in Syria. Akhtal had often heard 
.these rivals spoken of: not having yet become ac- 
quainted with their verses, he sent his son Malek 
into Irak, expressfy to ascertain their merit, and to 
collect some of their productions. Malek proceeded 
upon his expedition, heard the poetry of Farazdak 
and Jareer, and returned to his father, who was 
impatient to learn his opinion of his two rivals. 
“J find,” says Malek, “ that Jareer draws from a 
sea, and that Farazdak cuts in a rock.” ‘* He who ~ 
dips out of a sea,” returned Akhtal, “is the greatest 
of the two:” and he made a verse, which is extant, 
wherein he assigns the superiority to Jareer. 

Some time after, Akhtal went himself to Irak. 
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and visited Cufa, when Bashar ben Merwan, bro- 
ther of the Caliph Abdalmalek, was governor of 
that countiy. Some friends of Farazdak, fearing 
that Akhtal, when he appeared before the prince, 
would eulogize Jareer and disparage Farazdak, 
sent him a thousand drachms, dresses, wine, and a 
mule, with this message: “ Recite not your satire 
against Favazdak; direct your shafts against the 
dog who attacks the family of Darem. You have 
heretofore exalted Jareer above our friend; now 
place our friend above Jareer.” Akhtal consented 
to the proposal. Without giving himself more con- 
cern than modern politicians about the inconsist- 
ency of his present with his former opinions, he 
composed some verses against Jareer, who replied 
with equal spirit; and from that time they never 
spared cach other. . 

Some one spoke to Akhtal on the subject. “ Let 
me give you a little advice,” said the speaker. 
“ You satirize Jareer, and take part against him 
in his disputes with Farazdak; what business have 
you to interfere between the combatants? You 
are guilty of imprudence in doing so. Jareer can 
say things which you are not permitted to retaliate. 
The abuse he ¢an vent against the offspring of 
Rabia, you dare not retort upon the race of Mod- 
har, in which the sovereignty resides, and which 
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gave birth to the prophet. Be ruled by me, there- 
fore, and desist from contending with wmequal arms 
against so redoubtable an adversary.” ** You are 
quite right,” replied Akhtal ; “but I vow, by the 
cross and the host, that I can always so restrict my 
attacks to the descendants of Koleib, that I shall 
not involve in the shame of ridicule which I cast upon 
them all the posterity of Modhar. Besides, be as- 
sured, that connoisseurs of good poetry care very 
little, when they enjoy a piquant satire, whether it 
is the production of a Musulman or a Christian.” 
Akhtal and Jareer kept up for a long time an 
interchange of sarcasms and assaults, but had never 
seen each other till they met by accident at Damas- 
cus, in the presence of Abdalmalek. Akhtal, who 
had entered first, hearing Jareer’s name proclaimed 
when he was intréduced, examined him with eager 
curiosity. Jareer perceived this, and inquired of 
the gazer who he was. “I am one,” replied 
Akhtal, “ who has often hindered you from sleep- 
ing, and has humbled your whole family.” “ Evil 
go with you, then, whoever you be,” said Jareer ; 
and turning to the caliph, asked who that man 
was. Abdalmalek, laughing, replied, « That man 
is Akhtal.” Casting upon the Christian poet a 
look of ineffable scorn, Jareer addressed him thus: 
“ May God withhold his blessing from thee, thou 
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son of an infidel! If thou hast kept me from sleep, 
it would have been better. for thee had I rested 
peacefully, rather than, waking, have overwhelmed 
thee with my satires. Thou hast humbled my 
family, say’st thou? How can that be done by 
thee, offspring of a race devoted to shanfe and 
indignity — payers of hateful imposts? What 
humiliation can that noble family, whence have 
sprung caliphs and the prophet himself, receive 
from a vile slave >—Commander of the Faithful,” 
continued he, addressing Abdalmalek, “ allow me 
to recite a few verses against this Christian.” The 
caliph, however, declined to hear them, and Jareer 
departed abruptly. 

“ Jareer,” observed Akhtal to Abdalmalek, “ has 
offered to write a panegyric upon you in three days. 
Thave been a year composing one, and I am not 
satisfied with it yet.” “ Let me hear it,” said the 
caliph. Akhtal obeyed. Abdalmalek, as he list- 
ened, drew himself up with an air of complacency, 
and was so intoxicated with the poet’s praise, that 
he exclaimed, “ Shall I publish a manifesto, pro- 
claiming you to be the first of Arabian poets ?” 
“No,” replied Akhtal, with courtier-like modesty ; 
“it is sufficient that the lips of the Prince of Be- 
lievers have testified it” A large cup was at this 
moment standing before the caliph, who com- 
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manded that it should be filled with gold and pre- 
sented to Akhtal. He, besides, caused him to be 
clad in a robe of honour, and attended by one of 
his officers, who proclaimed, with a loud voice— 
“ Behold the poet of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful! ‘Behold the greatest of Arabian poets !? 
The favour which Akhtal found in the sight of 
Abdalmalek never failed him, and often excited 
the astonishment and jealousy of the Musulmans. 
Clothed in superb dresses of silk, his neck adorned 
with a chain of gold, and large grains of the pure 
virgin metal, the Christian poet entered familiarly 
the caliph’s apartment, without previous anhounce- 
ment, and often ( proh pudor !) with drops of wine 
upon his beard. Accustomed to the lavish bounty 
of Abdalmalek, be disdained inferior gifts. It is 
related that, one day, having recited to Prince Ha- 
sham some verses he had composed in his praise, 
the latter, as a mark of his satisfaction, gave the 
poet five hundred pieces of silver. Akhtal, consider- 
ing the present a paltry one, disposed of the whole 
sum, as soon as he departed, in the purchase of 
apples, which he distributed amongst the children 
in the neighbourhood. The act was reported to 
Hasham, who merely remarked, ‘So much the 
worse for him ; he injured nobody but. himself.” ” 
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descendants of Bekr Ebn Wayl, who resided in 
this city, received him with much respect, notwith- 
standing the memory of the feuds which had so 
long divided the tribes of Bekr and Taghleb. Out 
of regard for his merit, they often made him umpire 
in the differences which arose between thems Akh- 
tal, upon these occasions, went to the mosque, where 
the parties laid the subject of their dispute before 
him, and his decision was received with implicit 
obedience. The honourable character which, in 
these circumstances, the deference of the Musul- 
mans ascribed to him, and. the high rank he occu- 
pied at the court of the caliph, formed a singular 
contrast with the austere manner in which he was 
treated (highly to their credit) by the Christian 
priests. These personages saw in him one who, be- 
sides his propensity to wine, was in the constant 
habit of offending Christian maxims by speaking 
ill of his neighbour. Akhtal submitted with 
humble resignation to the corporeal chastisement 
which the priests inflicted upon him for this sin: for, 
according to the author of the Kitab al Aghani, 
it was the custom of the Christian pastors of Arabia, 
at this time, to exercise a jurisdiction more than 
spiritual over their flocks. When any person, who 
had been attacked in the poet’s epigrams, com- 
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expiate the offence under the cudgel, which they 
applied to him without regard to his reputation.* 

One day, he had been placed in confinement by 
his priest in the church at Damascus. A noble 
Musulman, named Eshak, happening to enter the 
edificéout of curiosity, Akhtal begged him to go 
to the priest, and obtain his pardon. Eshak con- 
sented, and went to the good pastor to solicit the 
poet’s release. ‘ He is a person unworthy of your 
intercession,” replied the minister of the altar; “a 
wretch whose satires spare no character.” He, 
nevertheless, yielded to the entreaties of Eshak, 
and went with him to the church. The priest, 
approaching Akhtal, lifted up his stick, and said, 
“Enemy of God, wilt thou again utter abuse 
against thy neighbour? Wilt thou still continue 
to persecute both sexes with thy wicked satires ?” 
« T will never do it again,” replied Akhtal, kissing 
the shoes of the priest. After this scene, Eshak 
left the church with Akhtal, to whom he could not 
help observing: ‘ Abu Malek, every one esteems 
you, the caliph loads you with favours, you hold 
an exalted rank at court, and yet you humble your- 
self before this priest, and even kiss his feet!” 
“ True,” replied Akbtal ; “ behold what religion 
is: this is religion !” 

* Kitab al Aghani, ii. 180. 
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Akhtal was long without a personal knowledge 
of Farazdak, whose champion he had been against 
Jareer. Farazdak, in the course of a journey 
through the country of the Benu Taghleb, pre- 
sented himself incognito at the house of Akhtal, 
of whose hospitality he partook. Akhtal placed 
food before him, and observing, “ I am a Christian 
and you a Musulman,” asked him what drink he 
should offer him. “ What you take yourself,” re- 
plied Farazdak. During the repast, Akhtal occa- 
sionally repeated verses, and Farazdak took up the 
quotation instantly, and finished it. Akhtal, sur- 
prised to meet with a man whose poetical erudition 
was equal to his own, asked who he was. When 
Farazdak disclosed his name, Akhtal prostrated 
himself before him, an action which the other imi- 
tated, ashamed, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
that a.person of such rare talent should rank him- 
self below him. Akhtal summoned the people of 
his tribe, and announced to them that his guest 
was Farazdak. A vast number of camels were , 
brought by them as a present to the poet-guest, 
which, next day, Farazdak distributed amongst the 
poor of the tribe, and went his way. 

Akhtal died at an advanced age. When his last 
moments were approaching, some one. asked him, 
« Abu Malck, have you no message to any one?” 
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“ Tell Farazdak,” said he, “ to overwhelm Jareer 
and his family with ridicule :” showing § the ruling 
passion strong in death.” 

Abulfaraj, the author of the Kitab al Aghani, 
does not appear to place Akhtal on a level with 
Farazdak and Jareer: Abu Obeyda, Abu Amru 
Sheybani, and Hammad Arraweeh, elevate him 
above them. Akhtal himself made no scruple of 
claiming the first rank. According to Medayni, 
he said, “The tribe, in which poetic talent is most 
general, is that of the Benu Cays Ebn Thalabeh ; 
the family, which reckons the most distinguished 
poets, is that of Abu Selma; and the best poet is 
the individual in my shirt.” 

Jareer, although his enemy, did him justice. 
When asked what he thought of the merits of 
Farazdak, Akhtal, and himself, he replied; “ Far- 
azdak, in contending with me, has undertaken a 
task which is too much for him. As to Akhtal, 
he has more boldness than either of us, and knows 
better how to wound his adversary in the tenderest 
parts.” Upon another occasion, Jareer, dining 
with his son Nooh, was asked by the latter whether 
he thought himself superior to Akbtal. Jareer 
was troubled; he laid down the piece of food he 
had in his hand, whilst that in his mouth almost 
suffocated him. “My son,” said he, “ your ques- 
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tion has given me both pleasure and pain; plea- 
sure, because it convinces me of the interest you 
take in the glory of your father; pain, because it 
awakens in me the remembrance of a man who is 
no more, and who has caused me many a pang. 
Know, my son, that, when I entered the list»with 
Akhtal, he had only one canine tooth left ;. if he 
had had two, he might have devoured me. But 
his age and his false religion gave me a double ad- 
vantage over him.” 

The opinion of the celebrated grammarian, 
Yoonis, is cited in favour of Akhtal. He con- 
ceded to him the preference over his two rivals, 
because, said he, his poetry is in general more ela- 
borate and more correct, and because he has com- 
posed most pieces of a certain length which are 
good from beginning to end, and in which no 
blemish can be discovered. Abu Obeyda declared 
that, after careful examination, he had found ten 
irreproachable poems in the works of Akhtal ; after 
which might rank ten others very little inferior to 
the former: and that he knew but three of this 
character in the works of Jareer, and none in those 
of Farazdak. 

The partizons of Akhtal further remark in his 
praise, that he has contrived to give pungeacy to 
his epigrams without in the slightest degree offend- 
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ing decency. He said justly of himself: «I never 
wrote a satire which a virgin might not have 
heard without a blush.” 

It is worthy of remark, that, though Ebn Khal- 
lican has dedicated long articles in‘his work to the 
histogy of Farazdak and Jareer, he has made no 
mention of Akhtal. The religion of this poet was 
no doubt the reason of his exclusion by the “ faith. 
ful” biographer. : 


Tl.—FARAZDAK. 


Tue name of the Arab poet Farazdak was 
Hammam ben Ghaleb ben Sasaa ben Mejasheh ben:, 
Darem ben Tamim. The word farazdak 39) all: 
signifies, according to some, a large loaf dried in 
order that it may be crumbled; others say that it de 
notes the paste prepared for the purpose of making 
the loaf. Whichever may be the true signification, 
it appears that this nickname was given to the poet.: 
on account of the coarseness and ugliness of his.” 
features. He had also the surname of Abé foras” 
ols gh a term applied to the lion, and which peres: 
haps referred to the energy of his powers. 
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His grandfather Sasaa and his father Ghaleb 
were both highly esteemed. A few particulars re- 
specting them will exhibit a picture of the manners 
of the age in which they lived. 

Anterior to Islamism, a barbarous practice pre- 
vailed amongst the Arabs. Such as were poof and 
unprotected frequently buried their daughters: 
alive, the moment they were born, in order to 
avoid the expense of rearing them and the shame 
which might come upon them if they should hap- 
pen to be carried off and dishonoured by their 


“enemies. Sasaa was celebrated for the generous 


philanthropy which impelled him to rescue a vast 
number of these innocent victims from death, 


“Whence he obtained the surname of Muhyt al 


1 Mawéddt, « one who gives life to girls (condemned 


, to be) buried alive.” He has himself left the fol- 


' lowing anecdote :— 


“T presented myself one day before Mahomet. 
He proposed to me that I should embrace Islamism. 
I did so, and the prophet taught me some verses 
of the Coran. I then said to him: «I have here- 
tofore done certain actions, for which I desire to 
know whether God will reward me.” ¢ What are 
they?” Mahomet asked. ‘I had lost,’ I replied, 
‘two she-camels about to have young. “I mounted 
ahe-camel in order to seek for them. I perceived 
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a-far off two tents near to each other. I proceeded 
towards them, and found in one an,old man, of 
whom I inquired whether he had seen two she- 
eamels big with young, and near their time, with 
such and such marks. ‘ They are here,” he re- 
pliedS « we have helped them in their labour; they 
give suck to their young ones, and their milk has 
been a great relief to a poor family allied to you 
by blood, for we are descendants of Modhar.” 
Whilst he thus spake, a cry came from the adjoin- 
ing tent, that the woman was delivered. “Of what 
sex is the child?” said the old man; “ if it is a boy, 
we will divide our fare with him; if a girl, let her 
be buried.” “It is a girl,” cried the woman. 
“© What !” said I to the father, “ must she then: 
die? Spare her, and I will be her purchaser.” 
“ Brother,” replied he, “how can you make such 
a proposal to me, that I should sell my daughter? 
Have I not told you that I am an Arab of noble 
trace, a descendant of Modhar?” “ My object,” 
I rejoined, “is not to require a property in her, 
and to possess her as a slave; I wish merely ta 
redeem her life, and to prevent you from killing 
her."—** What will you give me?”—“ My two. 
she-camels and their young ones.”—“ This is not 
enough ; I must have likewise the camel on which 
you ride.”—-“ I agree, provided you let it carry 
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me to my family, and I will then return it to you.” 
The bargain, was struck, and I caused the Arab to 
swear that he would take care of his daughter. 
Proud of an act of beneficence, of which I had set 
the first example amongst the Arabs, I made a 
vow that, as often as I heard of a daughter Deing 
about to be buried alive by her father, I would re- 
deem her at the price of two she-camels just deli- 
vered, and a he-camel. From that time til] the 
moment when this custom was abolished by Islam- 
ism, I have redeemed three hundred and sixty 
young girls. Have J thereby merited any favour 
from heaven?’ Mahomet replied: ‘Thou hast 
done a good and meritorious deed, and God has 
this day rewarded thee for it, in granting thee the 
happiness of embracing the Musulman faith.’” 

With respect to Ghaleb, he was cited as a model 
of liberality, a virtue which the Arabs prize above 
all others, and regard as the peculiar attribute of 
their nation. 

Three men of the tribe of Kelb had laid a wager 
respecting the comparative generosity of certain 
families descended from Tamim and Bekr. They 
agreed amongst them to select certain individuals 
out of these families, to whom they would succes- 
sively make a request: the person who should 
gtant it at once, without inquiring who they were, 
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was to be declared the most generous. Each of the 
three pointed out a person to be subjected to the 
experiment. Their choice fell upon Omayr, of the 
family of Shaiban ; Thalabeh, of that of Mankar ; 
and Ghaleb, of that of Mejashch. They went first 
to Omayr, whom they besought to give them a 
hundred camels. ‘ Who are ye?” said Omayr. 
Without replying, they withdrew, and proceeded 
to Thalabeh. Receiving the same question from 
him, they went to Ghalcb, and asked him for a 
hundred camels. Ghaleb gave them what they 
asked immediately, and slaves to take care of them 
besides, without asking them a single question. 
They retired, and next day returned the camels. 
In the caliphat of Osman, a famine raging at 
Cufa, where Ghaleb then resided, most of the in- 
habitants quitted the city and took up their abode 
in thecountry. ‘The Benu Handala, of whom Gha- 
leb was chief, and the Benu Riah, whose chief was 
Sahim, son of Wathil, happened to meet together 
in a spot called Sawar, in the neighbourhood of 
Samawa, in the territory of the Benu Kelb, a day’s 
journey from Cufa. Ghaleb killed a camel for the 
repast of his own people ; he boiled the flesh, and 
distributed porringers of soup amongst the prin- 
cipal members of his family. He sent likewise a 
porringer to Salim, who threw it on the ground, 
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and beat the servant who brought it, saying: 
“Am J in want of any of Ghaleb’s meal? If he 
kills a camel, I will kill one too.” And he accord- 
ingly slaughtered a camel for food for his family. 
Thenceforward, the two chiefs vied with each other. 
Next day, Ghaleb killed two camels; Sahim did 
the same. The third day, Ghaleb killed three; © 
Sahim slew the same number. The fourth day, 
Ghaleb slaughtered a hundred camels. Sahim, who 
had not brought so many with him, killed none, 
and conceived a bitter enmity against his rival. 
When the famine ceased at Cufa, and the people 
had returned, the Benu Riah said to Sahim: “ You 
have brought upon us an indelible disgrace. Why 
did you not kill as many camels as Ghaleb”? 
Sahim alleged as an excuse the impossibility, 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, 
of imitating his rival. Soon after, however, in 
order to obliterate the memory of his defeat, and to 
signalize his generosity, he caused three hundred 
camels to be slaughtered, and invited every one 
without distinction to partake of the feast. Some 
scrupulous persons, however, consulted Ali, son of 
Abutaleb, then at Cufa, as to whether religion per- 
mitted an acceptance of this invitation. Ali replied 
by formally prohibiting the eating of the flesh of 
these camels, “* because,” said he, “ it is ostentation 
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and pride that has induced Sahim to slay them, 
and not the laudable desire of offering ¢o his fellow- 
creatutes the necessary sustenance of life.” In con- 
sequence of this decision, the flesh of the three hun- 
dred camels was thrown into the receptacle of the: 
filth 6f the city, and became the food of dogs and 
ravens, Sahim thus failed in his object, and 
Ghaleb triumphed. 

Farazdak was born at Bassorah, in the Jatter 
years of the caliphat of Omar ben Khattab ; and 
in the reign of Osman, he began to make himself 
known by his satirical verses. He may have been 
fifteen or sixteen years of age when his father pre- 
sented him to the caliph Ali, in the city of Basso- 
rah, shortly after the “ Day of the Camel,” or the 
decisive victory gained by Ali, before Bassorah, 
over Talha and Zobayr.* “ My son,” said Ghaleb, 
“ notwithstanding his youth, is one of the poets of 
Modhar.” ‘Make him study the Coran,” replied 
Ali; “that will be better for him.” This remark 
made an impression upon young Farazdak. When 
he returned to his father’s house, he tied his feet 
together, and vowed he would not untie them till 
he had learnt the Coran by heart. It is not said 
whether he fulfilled his vow. 


* Ayesha, the favourite wife of Mahomet, was in the army of 
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A few years after, in the beginning of the reign 
of Moawiyah, he lost his father, whose virtues he 
commemorated in an elegy still extant. Farazdak 
always retained a deep veneration for the memory 
of his father ; he paid a sort of worship, out of the 
abundance of filial love and respect, at histomb, 
and every one who invoked his aid in the name of 
Ghaleb was sure of his espousing his interests. 
There are several verses of Farazdak, in the Kitéb 
al Aghani, or Book of Songs, which relate to acts 
of beneficence done towards persons who pitched 
their tents near the grave of Ghaleb, in order to 
avail themselves of the charity of his son. 

About the middle of the reign of Moawiyah, 
Farazdak, whose talents were now in high esteem, 
was obliged to quit Bassorah, his native place, in 
order to elude a peril in which his satirical vein had 
involved him. He had launched some bitter epi- 
grams against the families of Fakim and Nehshel, 
who complained to the governor of Irak, then re- 
sident at Bassorah. This governor was Zyad, 
an illegitimate son of Abu Sofyan, but whom the 
caliph Moawiyah had acknowledged as his brother, 
in spite of his defect of birth, by reason of his dis- 
tinguished merit. Zyad had a great regard for 
some members of the two families attacked by Fa- 
razdak, and wished to seize and Puri the poet, 
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who, aware of Zyad’s severity, fled, “and sought 
an asylum at first amongst the descendants of Bekr 
ebn Wayl, at Cufa. Soon after, not thinking him- 
self secure enough, he quitted Irak and went into 
Hejjaz. He proceeded to Medina, and was well . 
received by the governor, Sayd ben FElassy, one of 
the editors of the Coram, under Osman, and the 
conqueror of Jorjan and Tabaristan. In this city, 
Farazdak gave himself up to wine, the society of 
singing women, and the intrigues of gallantry. 
He nevertheless did not lose the favour of Sayd, 
whose kindness he artfully contrived to fascinate by 
his encomiums. He had one day recited to him 
these verses :—— 

In critical periods and moments of alarm, 

The noblest personages of Koreish blood 

Stand arounG Sayd, 

Their eyes fixed on him, as on a star of power. 

Merwan ben Hakem, afterwards caliph, who was 

of Koreish extraction, was present. Following 
Farazdak, when he went out, he said to him jok- 
ingly: ‘“ Abu-faras, instead of making us stand 
(wukuf), you might as well have let us sit down 
(kahwud).”* « By no means,” replied Farazdak. 


e 2 

* In fact Noged ‘sitting,’ may be substituted for Libs 9 “stand- 
ing,’ without injury to the metre, in the verses, which are 
inserted in the Kitéh al Achani jv 221. 
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“T placed all of you, and especially yourself, in 
the posture which becomes you.” Merwan was 
piqued at this reply, and did not forget it. 

A short time after, Sayd was deposed, and Mer- 
wan, being appointed in his place, waited an op- 
portunity of taking vengeance for the safcasm, 
when Farazdak published a poem, wherein he 
boasted of a love-adventure, relating that, to escape 
observation, on Jeaving his mistress, he had. let 
himself down by cords from a prodigious height. 
The pious Musulmans were shocked. Merwan 
summoned Farazdak into his presence, and re- 
proaching him for circulating such verses in a city 
inhabited by wives of the prophet, commanded him 
to quit Medina in three days. Nevertheless, that 
he might not make him his enemy, Merwan gave 
him a letter of credit on one of his lieutenants for 
200 dinars, Farazdak received a like sum from 
Hossein, the son of Ali. He was proceeding to- 
wards Mecca, when he learned the death of Zayd, 
which permitted him to return to Bassorah, where 
he secured his peaceable reception by some verses in 
honour of Obaydallah, son of Zayd. 

Farazdak was much attached to the family of 
Ali, from whom, Moawiyah wrested the caliphat. 
When Hossein, relying upen the favourable dis- 
position of the people of Irak, undertook to vindi- 
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cate his claims, and quitted Mecca to go to Cufa, 
he met Farazdak, who was on his way from the 
latter place. Asking the news, Farazdak said to 
him : “ Son of the prophet, hearts are for you, and 
hands are against you.” ‘ How can that be?” ex- 
claimtd Hossein; “I have a camel-load of letters 
written by the inhabitants of Cufa, inviting and 
conjuring me to appear amongst them.” i 

After the day of Kerbela, in which Hossein 
perished, Farazdak remarked: “If the Arabs 
avenge him, their prosperity and glory will be 
eternal; if they remain passive and indifferent, 
God will send them nothing but humiliations to the 
end of time.” 

The adventures of Farazdak with Nawar, and 
his literary rivalship with Jareer, constitute the 
most prominent incidents of his life. 

Nawar, daughter of Ayan-ben-Sosaa, was cou- 
sin-germain of Farazdak. She had lost her father, 
when she was demanded in marriage by a young 
man of the family of the Benu Abdallah ebn Da- 
rem. Her suitor being agreeable to her, she 
requested her cousin to conclude the marriage on 
her part. Farazdak declined undertaking the office, 
of guardian except upon one condition, namely,” 
that Nawar would swear to accept the husband he 
should provide her. Nawar took the oath in pres 
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sence of witnesses, and the two families were in- 
vited to the marriage-ceremony. The relations of 
the bridegroom, who, according to some accounts, 
had employed the procuration of Farazdak,* 
flocked in such numbers that they filled the mosque 
of the Benu Mejasheh at Bassorah. When alt were 
assembled, Farazdak stepped forward, and began 
by offering thanks to God. He then proceeded : 
“You, who are here present, know that Nawar is 
under a sworn engagement to adopt the choice I 
shall make for her. Be then witness of this choice. 
The husband I give her is myse/f. 1 havea better 
title than any other to be her husband. I propose 
to give as a nuptial present a hundred she-camels, 
of a reddish slate-colour, and with black eyes.” 
Nawar, exasperated at this trick, endeavoured 
to get the marriage dissolved ; But she could find 
no cadi in Bussorah who would consent to pronounce 
a divorce between her and Farazdak, not a single 
individual of those who could prove that she had 
been cheated having the courage to give such testi- 
mony: the dread of becoming the object of the 
poet’s satire sealed their lips. Nawar, nevertheless, 


* Musulman marriages are commonly contracted by procurators, 
or go-betweens. The bride and bridegroom are represented by 
their fathers, guardians, or attornies. A father or guardian may 
tepresent both the parties to be married ; the woman as her guar- 
dian; the man as his attorney or agent. 
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persisted in refusing to acknowledge Farazdak as 
her husband, and took refuge from him amongst 
the Benu Kays ebn Asem. Farazdak revenged 
himself on this family, for the protection they 
afforded to his wife, by composing some verses 
against the Benu Kays, so bitter, that they threat- 
ened to kill him if he added a word more. He 
thereupon ceased his attacks; but he had attained 
his end, for Nawar was compelled to quit this 
asylum. She sought refuge in another family, from 
which Farazdak expelled her by the same means. 
He directed the shafts of his satire against all the 
families in succession who received Nawar, pursuing 
her from place to place, yet without being able to 
overcome her repugnance. 

Nawar, finding that no house in Bassorah could 
afford her an asylum, resolved to leave it, and fly 
to Abdallah ebn Zobayr, who then commanded in 
Hejjaz and Irak, and claimed the title of caliph; 
but no one would undertake to conduct her, through 
fear of incurring the resentment of Farazdak. She 
at length appealed to the Benu Nazir, a family al- 
lied to her own, conjuring them by the ties of blood 
to become her protectors. Yielding to her entreaties - 
and those of her mother, they consented to convey. ; 
her to Mecca, where Abdallah ebn Zobayr resided. 

Farazdak was soon informed of the circumstances 
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of her departure. He instantly made an appeal to 
the generosity of some inhabitants of Bassorah, 
who furnished him with camcls, provisions, and 
money for his journey, and he set off in pursuit of 
his fugitive wife, vowing vengeance against those 
who had facilitated her escape. Some verse»which 
he made on this occasion, and which are preserved 
in the Book of Songs, contain a peculiarly forcible 
and characteristic image, too coarse, however, for 
modern (or rather European) ears :— 
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Nawar, having reached Mecca before her hus- 
band, went to the wife of Abdallah ebn Zobayr, 
named Khauleh, daughter of Manzoor, and placed 
herself under her protection. Farazdak arrived 
soon after. His reputation had preceded him, and 
he was sought with eagerness by all. He took up 
his residence with the sons of Abdallah, who were 
delighted in listening to his verses and enjoying his 
conversation: the good opinion of Hamza especi- 
ally he gained by flattering his vanity. Supported 
by their influence, he urged Abdallah to oblige 
Nawar to be reconciled to him. The Amir ap- 
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peared at first disposed to listen to the urgent soli- 
citations of his children; but his wife, who had 
great influence over him, and commiserated Nawar’s 
condition, induced him to change his intention. 

He one day replied to the entreaties of Farazdak 
thus :«“ Why do you persist in your pursuit of 
Nawar, since she repels you? Return scorn for 
scorn, and renounce your claim to her.” Farazdak, 
finding that Abdallah took part against him, testi- 
fied his dissatisfaction in no measured terms. Ab- 
dallah, who was hasty, lost his temper, and ex- 
claimed: “ Most contemptible of men, who art 
thou that darest to use this language? Are not 
thy family, the Benu Tamim, a banished race ?” 
He ordered him to be put out of doors, and turn- 
ing to the persons present at this scene, he observed: 
“ A hundred and ‘fifty years before Islamism, the 
Benu Tamim had the presumption to take the 
temple of Mecca and consign it to pillage. The 
Arabs united to punish them for this unexampled 
profanation, and they were banished from the 
country of Tahama”—wherein Mecca is situated. 
Farazdak, who openly declared that Abdallah ad- 
vised him to repudiate his wife, merely that he 
might have her to himself, vented his mortification 
in sundry epigrams against Abdallah, amongst 
which is the following -— 
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His son’s request he will not heed, 
But trusts a woman’s tale: 

Sq, naked suitresses will speed, 
Where well-dressed suitors fail. 


Abdallah heard of this sarcasm, which excited 
in him a deep and bitter resentment. Leaving his 
house on the first day of the Zi’'l hijjah (the month 
when the pilgrims assemble at Mecca), clothed in his 
ceremonial habit, in order to discharge his religious 
functions, he perceived Farazdak at the door of the 
mosque. As he passed close to the poet, he seized 
him by the neck, and bent his head down between 
his knees. After thus humbling him, Abdallah 
entertained an idea of effectually escaping his satire 
in future, and offered Nawar to rid her of her: hus- 
band for ever, either by exiling him to an enemy’s 
country, or by putting him % death on some 
pretext or other. Nawar rejected this proposal. 
“ Well,” replied Abdallah, “this man is your 
cousin and loves you; do you wish me to sanction 
your union?” 

Farazdak, even whilst he was employing the 
mediation of the sons of Abdallah with the Amir, 
did not neglect pleading his own cause with Nawar, 
to whom he addressed many verses calculated to 
conciliate her towards himself and to disgust her 
with the person who had demanded her in mar- 
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riage. Whether the danger, to which she perceived 
from the sentiments of Abdallah that Farazdak 
was exposed, had excited an interest towards him 
in the bosom of Nawar; or whether she was flattered 
by the constancy with which she was sought by a 
man so justly celebrated; or whether, lastly, she 
surrendered because she was fairly worn out, cer- 
tain it is, she consented to recognise Farazdak as 
her husband. 

Abdallah, consequently, confirmed their union ; 
but, prior to its consummation, he insisted that 
Farazdak should pay Nawar ten thousand drachms, 
as the value of the nuptial gift he had promised. 
Farazdak did not possess this sum, and knew not 
how to raise it ina place where he was a stranger. 
He inquired whether there was any person at Mecca 
generous enough & advance him so much, and was 
advised to apply to Salem ebn Zayd, who was then 
in prison by command of Abdallah. Farazdak got 
introduced ta him, stated to him the reliance he had 
placed on his liberality, and recited some verses in 
his praise. Salem said: “ The sum you ask is at 
your service, and I will add a like amount for your 
current expenses.” He, in fact, presented the poet 
instantly with twenty thousand drachms. Oomm_ 
Osman, Salem’s wife, blamed him for this, ob- 
serving: “ Are you in a condition to give away in 
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this manner twenty thousand drachms, whilst you 
are yourself a prisoner?” ‘The reply of Salem is 
contained in the following verses, preserved in the 
Book of Songs :— 


My silly wife condemned the Jiberal deed, fe 
And wished me to become a greedy churl. 
The base suggestion I indignant spurned : 
“* Shall one like me repel the suppliant’s prayer? 
Perish such counsel! Let me still give scope 
To generous nature, and diffuse my stores, 
Welcome the guest at all hours! Shall my sire, 
So hospitable, have a niggard son? 
Why seek to hoard? Can wealth prolong our span? 
No more than prodigality curtail.” 


Farazdak forwarded the nuptial present to 
Nawar, and was admitted to the rights of a hus- 
band. But peace did not long endure between 
them. They quitted Mecca for Bassorah, travel- 
ling together, on the same camel, in a mahmil, 
that is, each placed in a kind of pannier on either 
side of the camel, a mode of travelling still customary 
in Arabia. During the journey, Nawar was in 
perpetual altercation with her opposite companion, 
because, she, being a woman of strict virtue and 
devoted to piety, could not endure the irreligious 
sentiments of Farazdak. The latter, impatient 
apparently at discovering that he had married a 
severe censor, took a second wife on the way, a 
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Christian,* named Hadra, daughter of Zayk ebn 
Bestan, belonging to a family of nomade Arabs 
called the Benu Kays ebn Khaled, which was a 
branch of the tribe of Shayban, and of which the 
famous Khaled was the founder. Farazdak con- 
tracted] to give a hundred camels as a nuptial pre- 
sent. 

Young Hadra, like most Bedouin females, who 
lead an active and frugal life, was deficient in that 
sort of beauty which consists in roundness of shape. 
Nawar, on the contrary, having being educated in 
the softness and luxury of cities, was amply en- 
dowed with this species of attraction, upon which 
she set a high value. She was, therefore, doubly 
piqued, by the wrong inflicted upon her and by 
the bad taste of her husband. “ Can you think,” 
said she, “ of giving a hundred camels to obtain 
the hand of a Bedouin, with soiled feet and lean 
and scraggy limbs?” Farazdak replied, with a 
cutting allusion to the servile condition of N: awar's 
mother, that * the woman who reckoned Salil and 
Abu Sahma amongst her ancestors, and who de 
scended from Khaled, is far worthier of a rich nup- 
tial present than one whose infancy was cradled in 


* The Mabomedan law, which does not permit a Christian or a 
Jew to marry a female Musulman, forbids not the marriage of a 
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the lap of slavery.” In the following verses, he 
thus exalts, Hadra and depreciates Nawar :— 


Oh, lovely wand’rer, who, the tent beneath, 

Art fanned by zephyr’s cool and fragant breath, 

An antelope to me, or precious pearl, 

Or fleecy cloud, art thou, oh, charming girl ! 

How much thy fairy form yon mass outvies, 
‘That’s drowned in sweat unless the quick fan plies. 

To revenge herself, Nawar appealed to the poet 
Jareer, whom she entreated to make verses against 
Hadra. Jareer revenged her, but death did it more 
effectually, for Hadra died soon after. Farazdak 
had left her in his family, and proceeded to claim 
of the generosity of Hajjaj the means of paying 
the nuptial present. Hajjaj reproached him: “How,” 
said he, ‘* have you promised a hundred camels for 
a Christian wife?” Oh,” returned Farazdak, 
« what is a hundred camels to’a man so liberal as 
you?” Hajjaj, after some difficulty, gave him the 
sum requisite to purchase the camels, and Farazdak 
commenced his journey to rejoin his new wife. 
Whilst on the road, he had a presentiment of her 
death, and when he arrived at the habitation of the 
Benu Kays ebn Khaled, the relations of Hadra 
met Farazdak, and announced to him the intelli- 
gence. He declined availing himself of his claim to 
a moiety of her property, and even gave the parents 
of Hadra the whole of the nuptial present. 
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The deathof Hadra did not re-establish harmony 
betwixt Farazdak and Nawar; jars and reconcilia- 
tions alternately suéceeded each other. Nawar was 
always reproaching Farazdak with the deception 
he had practised upon her, and she at last refused 
to livé with him. Farazdak upon this took another 
wife, named Johaymeh or Haymeh, of the family 
of the Yarabiyah, part of the tribe of Nemr ebn 
Kasit. But he was obliged to repudiate her on 
account of his mother-in-law, Hamidha, taking an 
aversion to him, and exciting dissensions between 
his wife and him. He dismissed her, he said, 
“ without a sigh of regret.” 

Nawar employed prayers and reproaches, every 
means in her power, to induce Farazdak to release 
her; and he at length consented to a divorce, on 
condition that she stipulated never to leave him, to 
sleep no where but in his house, to contract no new . 
marriage, and to consign to him the managerhent 
of her property. Nawar agreed to every thing. 
She merely required that Farazdak should declare 
the repudiation in presence of Hassan al Basry. 
They both proceeded separately to Hassan’s house. 
Farazdak brought only two friends: Nawar took 
care to be attended by a number of witnesses, who, 
however, were concealed from the view of Faraz- 
dak. Hassan inquired of the couple what they 
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wanted with him. Farazdak said: * Be witness 
that Nawar is repudiated thrice ;” that is, irrevo- 
cably, for the Mahomedan law, which permits a 
husband to take back his wife after a first and se- 
cond repudiation, does not allow it after a third, 
except under a condition, which is equivaler?t to a 
positive prohibition; namely, the woman must 
marry another man, and this new marriage must 
be consummated and afterwards dissolved, either 
by the death or wich the consent of the second 
husband. 

On leaving the house of Hassan al Basry, Faraz- 
dak said to one of his companions, named Abu 
Shafkal, “I ain sorry for what I have done.” “ It 
is too late now,” replied his friend. Farazdak had 
several daughters and five or six sons by Nawar. 

‘The appeal made by Nawar to dJareer, and the 
professional jealousy which subsisted between this 
poes and Farazdak, gave birth to numberless sa- 
tires, in which each abused the person, the family, 
and the friends of his adversary. These satires have 
been collected in a volume, which bears the title of 
Annakéix, ‘ Contradictions,’ that is, poems written 
in reply to each other. ‘The attack and reply are 
in the same measure and the same rhymes. 

Khaled ben Kelthum, of the tribe of Kelb, had 
collected some of the poems of Farazdak and Jareer. 
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"The former, hearing this, invited Khaled to visit 
him ; the invitation was accepted with gome appre- 
hension. Khaled talked to Farazdak about his 
father Ghaleb, and carried on a conversation caleu- 
lated to please him. Farazdak requested him to 
recite'some of the epigrams which Jareer had writ- 
ten against him, and when Khaled had done so, 
“Now,” said the poet, repeat my replies.” Khaled 
acknowledged that he did not know them. “How!” 
cried Farazdak, “have you learnt by heart what my 
enemy has written against me, and not what I have 
written in reply? By heaven! I will launch my 
satires against the children of Kelb, and cover 
them with ridicule to the end of the world, unless 
you stay with me till you have copied out all my 
replies to Jareer, committed them to memory, and 
can repeat them‘to me.” Khaled consented, in 
fear; Farazdak retained him a whole month, and 
did not liberate him till he was able to repeat all 
his answers to Jareer. 

A young poet, of the tribe of the Benu Haram, 
was bold enough to make verses against Farazdak. 
His relatives, alarmed at his imprudence, carried: 
him to Farazdak, saying, “ This young man is at 
your disposal; cut off his beard, cudgel him, do 
what you please with him; we shall not cherish 
any animosity against you, nor any desire of 
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revenge.” Farazdak replied, that he was satisfied 
with obserying how much they. dreaded his re- 
sentment. 

Much as his pride was flattered with this inci- 
dent, it was equally mortified by the remark of a 
village chief. ‘ Abufaras,” said he, “if you*write 
a satire against me, shall Idie?” “ No,” Will 
it cause my daughter’s death?” “ No” —"Why 
then, a fig for you! Abufaras.” Farazdak con- 
fessed he was so disconcerted by this piece of 
effrontery, that he had not a word to say for 
himself. 

Few, indeed, ventured thus to brave him, or even 
to withhold their tribute of esteem for his talents, 
without paying dearly for their temerity. He was 
one morning in a mosque at Medina, with a friend 
named Ibrahim and the poet Kathir. ‘They were 
discoursing on literary topics, and repeating verses 
to each other, when a young man came up, and 
without offering to salute them, inquired rudely, 
“ which of youis Farazdak?” Ibrahim, supposing 
the individual to be of the family of Koreish, and, 
not wishing, on this account, to reprehend his want 
of courtesy too sharply, contented himself with 
saying : “Do you treat with such little respect the 
most illustrious of the Arabs, the prince of their 
poets?” “J should not have acted thus,” replied 
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he, “if Farazdak was really the prince of poets.” 
“Who art thou ?”? asked Farazdak. ‘I am,” he 
continued, “one of the Ansarians; I am of the 
family of Najar ; in short, I am the son of Abubekr 
ebn Mohammed. I hear you pretend to be the 
chief* of Arabian poets. The descendants of 
Modhar compliment you with this title; but a 
poet‘of our tribe, Hassan ben Thabet, has com- 
posed some verses, which I wish to repeat to you: 
¥ will give you a year to compose as good. If 
you sueteed, I will acknowledge you to be the 
greatest of pocts; if not, you are a quack— 
a plegiary—usurping the rank you affect to 
oecupy.” « 

The Ansarian recited the ode of Hassan and 
went his way. Farazdak rose in great dudgeon, 
and departed, dragging the skirt of his cloak along 
the ground, and not knowing whither he went, so 
great was his vexation. His two companions 
~ said to each other, ‘‘ Confound this -Ansarian { 
But what beauty, what force, in the verses 
he recited!” They talked of the adventure’ the: 
whole day. Next morning, they met together at 
the same mosque, and-resumed the conversation of 
the preceding day. “I should like to know,” said? 
Kathir, “what Farazdak has been doing since. 
yesterday.” He had searcely spoken, when Faraz- 
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dak appeared, clad in a superb dress. He sat down, 
and inquired of his friends, whether they had seen 
the Ansarian again. They replied, they had not, 
and bestowed epithets upon the young coxcomb 
which denoted their anger towards him. “ Heaven 
confound the fellow!” said Farazdak ; “no one 
ever wounded me more keenly, and never did I hear 
finer poetry. When T left you yesterday, I went 
home, and set my mind on the rack, essaying one 
kind of composition after another, to as little pur- 
pose as if I had never known how to write a verse. 
So this morning, at break of day, T saddled my 
camel, and leading her by the bridle, I got upon 
mount Reyyan, where I invoked with loud cries my 
familiar spirit.* My imagination was soon heated ; 
my breast was like a vase in which water was 
boiling. I did not quit the spot till I had written 
a piece of 113 verses.” 

At this juncture, the young Ansarian appeared, 
and saluting Farazdak, observed ironically: «I 
do not come to hurry you; I require nothing of 
you till a year has elapsed. I merely wish to know 


* In the lives of Farazdak-and-Jareer, several traces occur of 
this belief in spirits furnishing poets wish inspirations. An in~ 
cident, in which one of the two rivals had discovered the verses 
composed by the othei-on a given subject, gave rise to the: re- 
mark that “‘ their demon was the same.” 
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how you have passed the time since our interview 
of yesterday.” “Sit down and you shall hear,” 
replied Farazdak, who recited his production, in 
which he celebrated the praises of Hadra, his wife, 
and his own family. When he had finished, the 
Ansarian rose in confusion, and departed without 
saying a word. His father, Abubekr, soon ap- 
peared, accompanied by several persons of distinc- 
tion amongst the Ansarians. ‘ Abufaras,” said he, 
addressing Farazdak, “you know who we are; 
you are aware of the respect which Mussulmans 
are enjoined by the prophet to entertain for us. A 
silly youth of our family, we know, has been rash 
enough to offer you a challenge. We conjure you, 
in God’s name, to remember the injunction of the . 
prophet, and to pardon this young man and us for 
the fault he has committed, and not to make us the 
objects of your satire.” Ibrahim and Kathir united 
their entreaties to the old man’s ; Farazdak yielded, 
and his promise to spare the family of Abubekr 
was received with gratitude as a boon. 

The charge of plagiarism uttered by the young 
man was not, however, without foundation. The 
very piece, whereby Farazdak conquered the suf 
frage of his detractor, contained a proof of it, in. 
plagiary committed on the poet Jamil. Farazdak’ 
pillaged without scruple thoughts and verses which 
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he found available in the works of poets of inferior 
reputation to himself. He was accustomed to say 
of plagiarism, that “ the best robbery was that for 
which the robber incurred no risk of losing his 
hand.” 

The Arabian poets in general subsisted on the 
liberality of the great. In the opinion of the nation, 
there was no disgrace in soliciting presents; it was 
disgraceful not to pay for praise. Farazdak could 
revenge himself for a refusal by epigrams, to which 
no one dared to expose himself, and thus he levied 
contributions on all to whom he addressed his 
poetical encomiums, 

One year, when famine prevailed at Medina, 
Farazdak arrived there. The inhabitants, uneasy 
at this visit, sent a deputation to Omar ben Ab- 
dalaziz, the governor, to say, “ The famine which 
afflicts the countyy has ruined us all. None of us 
have any thing to give to a poet. We pray you 
to offer Farazdak a sum sufficient to satisfy him, 
and forbid him to praise or censure any of the 
inhabitants of Medina.” Omar conveyed this in- 
timation to Farazdak with a present of 4,000 
drachms. Shortly after, Farazdak passed the 
house of Abdallah ben Amru, who was seated on a 
bench near his door, clothed in a tunic of red silk 
and a cloak of the same fabric... Farazdak stopped, 

Qk 
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and turning towards him recited some verses, in 
which he compared Abdallah’s father and mother, 
as well as himself, to stars glittering in the sky. 
Abdallah, captivated by this piece of flattery, took 
off mantle, tunic, and turban, and gave them to the 
poet, with 10,000 drachms besides. The circum- 
stance was communicated to Omar, who punished 
Farazdak by expelling him from Medina. 

A libertine and a cynic, sporting with the honour 
of women of spotless character, Farazdak joined to 
his reputation of a great poet that of an immoral and 
evil-minded man. The aged Abu Horaira, one of 
the companions of Mahomet, said to him one day, 
“ your body is very weak and delicate; it is ill- 
calculated to sustain the torments of hell-fire. Be 
advised by me, and do not delay repentance.” Fa- 
razdak, however, continued incorrigible all his life. 

He observed one day to Hassan al Basry, who 
was a grave and austere person, wholly devoted to 
the study and practice of religion, and indifferent 
to the charms of poetry, “I have written a satire * 
against the devil; listen to it.” “I care not for : 
your verses,” replied Hassan. ‘‘ You shall hear 
my satire from beginning to end,” rejoined Faraz- 
dak, ‘or I will publish to the world, that Hassan 
forbids speaking ill of the devil.” “Hold your 
peace,” said the pious doctor ; “ it is the devil him- 
self who speaks by yqur mouth.” 
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Towards the end of Abdalmalek’s reign, at the 
age of nearly seventy, Farazdak performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and manifested on this occa- 
sion, in a striking manner, his devotedness to the 
family of Ali. In the opinion of Ebn Khallican, 
this honourable trait effaces all the errors of his 
life, and gives him a title to paradise. 

Hasham, son of the caliph, was at Mecca that 
year. He had made the customary tours of the 
Caaba, and was trying to get near the Black Stone. 
But the crowd of pilgrims was so dense, that he 
could not force his way through them. Whilst 
waiting till the number diminished, he set up a 
kind of scaffold, on which he stood and surveyed 
the animated spectacle before him. Near him were 
several of the chief persons of Damascus who had 
acegmpanied him in his journey. The imam Zayn 
al Abedin, son of Hosseyn, son of Ali, came up at 
this moment, to fulfil the duties prescribed by the 
faith. He was a man of fine figure, and his whole 
appearance was peculiarly striking and attractive. 
He performed the seven tours, and then came 
towards the Black Stone to touch and kiss it, when 
all gave way and opened a passage for him. A 
Syrian in Hasham’s suite asked, “ Who is this man 
to whom so much respect is paid?” “I donot 
know,” said Hasham, who was afraid lest this senti- 
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ment of veneration for a personage belonging to a 
rival family to that of Ommiyah should ke communi- 
cated to the Syrians. “I know who he is,” ex- 
claimed Farazdak, who was near the place ; and he 
immediately improvised some verses highly en- 
comiastic towards the family of Ali, which so 
excited the wrath of Hasham, that the poet was 
thrown into’ prison.’ Zayn al Abedin sent him 
12,000 drachms, which he declined, observing, 
“What I said in his favour was to please God, not 
to obtain a present.” Zayn al Abedin replied’: 
“T am of a family which never takes back what 
has been once given.” Upon this Farazdak ac- 
cepted the money. Whilst in prison, he levelled 
his satire against Hasham, who, instead of being 
exasperated, set him at liberty.* 

Preserving, till the very end of his long career, 
the causticity of his satire, Farazdak drew upoti 
himself, towards the close of his life, the enmity of 
Khaled ben Abdallah, governor of Irak for the 
caliph Hasham. He had criticised some of the acts 
of Khaled, and had ridiculed a canal which he had 


* Ebn-Khallican, art. Farazdak The Aghani, iv. 240. Ac- 
cording to Doulet Shah, it was not Hasham, but his father 
Abdulmalek himself, who was performing the pilgrimage at 
Mecea, and to whom Farazdal® recited the verses. Being cast 
into prison by order of the caliph, Farazdak remained there till 
the accession of his successor, Walid. 
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cut in the city of Waset, and called 4/ Mabarek, 
‘the blessed ;? Farazdak, in an epigram, named it 
Al Nahr asshiim, ‘the canal of misfortune. This 
verse, passing from mouth to mouth, soon reached 
the ears of Khaled, who was at Cufa. He wrote 
immediately to Malek, the head of police at* Bas- 
sorah, directing him to seize Farazdak, and send 
him to Cufa. The order wes obeyed. A little 
before this, Khaled, who was of an extremely 
vindictive character, had caused a person of dis- 
tinction, named Omar ben Yazid, to be assassinated. 
in prison, and had afterwards circulated a report, 
that this person had committed suicide by sucking 
a poisoned ring. But the truth could not escape 
the suspicions of the world. Farazdak, alluding 
to the fate of Omar, cried out to all whom he met 
in the way, and in the hearing of the soldiers who 
escorted him, “ Be witness that I have no ring!” 
Happily for him, when he reached Cufa, Khaled 
had set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and left 
his son Assad in charge of the government during 
his absence. By another chance, equally fortunate, 
Jareer was then at Cufa; and he had some influence 
with Assad, which he exerted in behalf of his rival. 
AssAd pardoned Farazdak at his request, testifying 
at the same time his astonishment that he should 
intercede for a man whom he loved so little. Jareer 
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replied: “That is an additional humiliation to 
him.” a 

Soon after recovering his liberty, Farazdak called 
at the house of a rich and powerful grandee, named 
Belal ben Abuderdeh, to whom he recited a poem in 
honour of his family. Belal, when he heard it, 
exclaimed, “ All is over with you, Abufaras.” 
« Why so?” cried the affrighted poet. “ Yes, yes,” 
returned Belal ; “ your genius is extinct. What a 
contrast between these verses and those you com- 
posed formerly in praise of Sayd, Abbas, and 
others !” “ Show me,” replied the sarcastic poet, 
“that you have a character comparable to theirs, 
and I will extol you in verses equal to those with 
which they inspired me.” This repartee caused 
Belal so violent a fit of rage, that he was obliged 
to call for a basin of cold water, and dip his hands 
in it for some time, in order to calm his temper. 
He wanted to punish Farazdak, but his friends 
advised him to forego his intention, representing 
that it would be beneath him to chastise an old man, 
who had very few days to live. In fact, Farazdak 
died in the course of the same year. 

He still travelled in the desert, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, when he was attacked by a 
pleurisy, or an internal abscess. He was conveyed 
to Doworsh, A physician recommended him to 
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drink white naphtha. On his son Labta pre- 
senting hin, a glass, he said: ‘It is rather prema- 
ture, my son, to give your father the beverage of 
the damned (sharab-i-ahlwn’nar).” 

During his illness, he made a will, by which he 
enfranchised his slaves and bequeathed a small sum 
to each of them. When he felt his end approach- 
ing, he called all his household around him, and 
recited these verses to them :— 

Tell me, when speech forsakes this tongue, and when 
Your hands have scattered dust upon my grave, 


Who can supply my place to you, who shield 
Your heads from harm with a protector’s care ? 


“God,” said one of the slaves. Upon which 
Farazdak, piqued, expunged the legacy he had left 
him, and ordered him to be sold forthwith. 

Authorities differ a little as tothe date of Faraz- 
dak’s death ; their accounts vary on this point from 
AH. 110 to A.H. 116. But it appears certain 
that he did not live less than ninety-five to one 
hundred years. He was buried at Bassorah. 

According to Abulfara] Esfabani, the author of 
the Kitab al Aghani, the opinion of the best judges 
of poetry was, that Farazdak possessed a knowledge 
of the secrets of the art, of the delicacies of the 
Arabic tongue and its infinite resources, in a higher 
degree than any other poet of his time. This 
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induced the celebrated grammarian Yunis ben 
Habib to say that, “ without the verses of Farazdak, 
one-third of the Arabic language would be lost.” 


III.—Janzzr. 


Jancer, son of Ahtiyeh ben Khatfi, was born in 
the reign 6f Ali. His family, the Benu Kolayb, 
was a branch of the great tribe of Tamim, whose 
origin is traced to Modhar. After the birth of his 
first son, he had the surname of Abu Hazra, 
‘father of Hazra. He received also the epithet of 
Al Basry, not that Bassorah was really his native 
place, but becauSe he resided more frequently in 
that city than anywhere else. 

Abu Obeyda relates that Jareer’s mother, when 
pregnant with him, dreamed that she was delivered 
of a rope of black horse-hair, which was endued 
with motion, and twisting itself round the neck of 
various persons, strangled them. This dream gave 
her uneasiness ; she related it, and was told that she 
would have a son, who would become a poet, actuated 
by a malicious spirit, whose bitter and caustic 
verses would torment all whom he attacked. When 
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the child was born, she called him Jarir rr 
because the word signifies a ‘rope, like that she 
had seen in her dream, which is used as a halter to 
lead a camel. 

The first poetical production of Jareer was ad- 
dressed to his father, whom he reproached in if with 
his niggardliness towards him, and he threatens to 
seek his fortune elsewhere, in Syria or Yemen. He 
concludes thus: 


If poor, the rich I teaze not, and if rich, 

My wealth is free to those who want. I change 
My home when irksome, Fearless is my soul: 
No danger frights me when my sabre’s drawn, 


Prince Yazid, son of the caliph Moawiyah, 
adopted these verses as his own, the author being 
but little known, and addressed them likewise tv 
his father. When Yazid ascended the throne, Jareer 
went to court and requested to be introduced with 
the other poets who were admitted into the presence. 
The chamberlain replied that the caliph received 
those poets only whose productions he knew, and 
could thus appreciate their merit. “ ‘Tell him,” 
said Jareer, “ that it was I who composed the piece 
beginning ‘Bring home the camels,” (the poem 
before cited). The* chamberlain having reported 
this, Yazid commanded the poet to be admitted, 
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and received him kindly, observing : “ My father 
left the world in the full persuasion that I was the 
author of those verses.” He gave him dresses of 
honour, and assigned him a pension, as he had done 
to the most distinguished poets. Yazid was the first 
of thte caliphs who pensioned poets. 

The fame of Jareer continued to increase during 
the succeeding reigns, exciting the jealousy of a 
number of rivals, whom he successfully grappled 
with. Akhtal and Farazdak were the only ones 
who could make head against him, and who dis- 
puted with him the chief rank. 

Rayey al Abel, a poet of the tribe of the Benu 
Nomayr, loudly proclaimed that Farazdak excelled 
Jareer. The latter expressed his surprise at this se- 
veral times to friends of Rayey, intimating that he 
‘had expected a litle more courtesy from one whose 
tribe he-had eulogized, which Farazdak had lam- 
pooned. Rayey, being at Bassorah, went daily to 
a place called Mirbad, where he met Farazdak and 
some mutual friends. One day, Jareer left his house 
on foot, with the intention of coming to an expla- 
nation with Rayey, on his return from this meeting. 
The latter appeared on a she-mule, attended by his 
son Jendal on foot. Jareer approached him, and 
after an affectionate salutation, placing his hand o 
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most esteemed of the Arabs of Modhar ; your 
words are looked upon as oracles. You are in the 
habit of proclaiming, in a manner offensive to me, 
the superiority you assign to Farazdak, although I 
have eulogized the Benu Nomayr, whom my rival 
has censttred. When our merits are discussed, 
cannot you be content to say that we are both poets 
of talent, without entailing upon you, by too 
marked a preference of one, the animosity of the 
other?” Whilst Jareer was speaking, Rayey, hold- 
ing in his mule, listened to him, but said nothing. 
His son, Jendal, interposing, exclaimed: ‘“ Why 
do you stay by this dog of the Benu Kolayb, as if 
you had anything either to fear or to hope from 
him?” Saying this, he struck his father’s mule 
with a whip he held in his hand ; the beast, dart- 
ing suddenly forward, struck Jareer with some vit- 
lence, and his cap was thrown to the ground. 
Rayey continued his course without making any 
apology. Jareer picked up his cap, brushed the dust 
off it, and as he replaced it on his head, observed 
to Jendal: ‘* What will the tribe of Nomayr say, 
O Jendal! when I cover your father with disho- 
nour?” He heard Rayey say to his son, “ This cap 
affair Will bring us into a sad scrape.” “ It is not 
the accident which has befallen my cap,” added 
Jareer, “which most excites my indignation.” 
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He returned home chagrined, and, after the 
evening prayer, shut himself up ina chamber, whi- 
ther he ordered a lamp and a jug of wine to be 
brought. Although a religious person, and of un- 
exceptionable morals, he did not interdict himself 
from this liquor, of which he made a moderate use, 
to stimulate his fancy. He passed the night in com- 
posing a satire of eighty verses against Rayey and 
his family, whom he degraded below a keeper of 
dogs. They concluded thus :— 

Hang down thy head, for all mankind shall know, 
Son of Nomayr, thou’rt lowest of the low. 

Assured of vengeance, he shouted with trium- 
phant voice, “ Allah akbar! Allah akbar !” When 
day appeared, he waited impatiently the hour at 
which Rayey and his friends usually met. When 
he expected they were all assembled, he perfumed 
his head, mounted his horse, and hastened to the 
Mirbad, attended by aslave. He approached Ra- 
- yey, without any mark of civility, and desired his 
slave to say to him: “ Your family sent you into 
Trak, hoping you would retum thence with trea- 
sure, but you will carry back nothing but shame 
and confusion.” He then uttered his satire, during 
which Farazdak and Rayey hung their heads, and 
all present remained silent. When he ended, he 
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Rayey, stung with rage, mounted his mule, and 
hurried off, When he reached his dwelling, he said 
to his fellow travellers, ‘Saddle your beasts; we 
can remain here no longer ; Jareer has dishonoured 
us.” One of them remarked: “ You and your son 
have brought this affront upon us.” They. departed 
without delay, and rejoined their tribe, which was 
at Shurayf. When the adventure was known there, 
both Rayey and Jendal experienced every kind 
of insult. From this moment, Jareer persecuted 
the Benu Nomayr with his satires, collectively 
and individually, men and women, with unmiti. 
gated fury, and the name of Rayey al Abel was 
for many years spoken of amongst the tribe as an 
ominous and a fatal one. 

No poet was probably exposed to more attacks 
than Jareer: his life may be said to have been one 
continued broil. According to Asniay, forty-three 
poets, and other authorities make the number much 
greater, directed their assaults against him at one 
and the same time, and were foiled in succession. 
All who cultivated poetry made it, in some degree, 
a point of honour to expose themselves to his lash, 
some preferring the sorry fame, which his epigrams 
attached to their names, to the obseurity which 
otherwise would be their inevitable lot; others re- 
de nem team him ac ovine the finishine 
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touch toa high reputation. Bashar,* a distinguished 
poet under the Ommiyahs and Abbassides, observed: 
“T once composed some verses against Jareer. He 
thought me too young to deserve a reply. If he 
had retorted, my glory would now be unequalled.” 
Zairak ben Hobeyra called Jareer the “Hippodrome 
of Poetry,” adding: “ whoever has not coursed 
upon this hippodrome, is no poet. To venture a 
contest with Jareer, and to be vanquished by him, 
is a greater distinction than to overcome any 
other,” : 

The famous Hajjaj_ ben Yusef, who was raised 
from a servile condition to the highest station, and 
who united to great talents for war a taste for 
poetry, entertained great regard for Jareer, and 
sought his society. One night, in conversation» 
Hajjaj said to him,-playfully, “Enemy of God as 
you are, why do you bespatter so. many persons 
with ridicule and insult 7” «« May heaven preserve 
your life at the expense of mine !” replied Jareer ; 
“ T attack nobody; I am attacked, and I come 
off victorious.” Hajjaj wished to know in what 
respect each of his adversaries had provoked him : 


“ He was born blind, and it is astonishing to observe in his 
Poems such lively and striking Pictures of nature, which he could 
never have contemplated. The Caliph Mahdi caused him to die 
under the bastinado, as the penalty for a satire he had written 
against him. 
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upon which Jareer recapitulated all the provocations 
he had received: The catalogue of his aggressors 
was so long, that the enumeration is said to have 
lasted all night, and to have been interrupted by 
the morning prayer. 

The Caliph Abdalmalek would have totldur to 
do with the poets of the Modhar family, because 
they were generally attached to the party of Ab- 
dallah ben Zobayr, who had disputed the caliphat 
with him. He stopped the pensions granted them 
by his predecessors. Jareer found he was included 
in this proscription, although he had manifested no 
opposition against the Ommiyahs. He had, on the 
contrary, sung the victories of Hajjaj, whose arms 
had rendered their cause triumphant. But the 
verses in which he celebrated the success of this 
commander, without referring any of the glory to 
the caliph, excited a sentiment of jealousy and vex- 
ation in the mind of the latter, which augmented 
his prejudice against the poet. Hajjaj undertook 
to extinguish it. He sent his son Mohammed to 
Damascus, and charged him to recommend Jareer, 
who accompanied him, on his part, to the caliph. 
When they arrived at the court, Mohammed in- 
treated Abdalmalek to receive Jareer. He met at 
first with a refusal; but-without giving up the 
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not be suspected of being the partisan of the son of 
Zobayr. “ Commander of Believe,” he continued, 
“do you wish that the Arabs should relate, in 
future times, that Hajjaj, your faithful servant and 
avenging sword, solicited you in favour of a poet, 
whom you sent away without admitting into your 
presence?” Abdalmalek, yielding to his impor- 
tunity, ordered Jareer to be introduced. The poet 
made his appearance, and requested permission to 
recite some verses in honour of the caliph, “Ah! 
what could you say of me,” returned Adalmalek, 
“after the pompous: eulogy you have bestowed 
upon Hajjaj ? Audacious man; your impertinence 
deserves punishment. Begone from my presence 
instantly.” Three days after, Mohammed made 
another attempt. “ Commander of Believers,” 
said he to Abdalnfalek, “I have fulfilled the duty 
imposed upon me by your servant Hajjaj, in having 
submitted to you his request on behalf of Jareer, 
The reception you gave the poet, and the remarks 
you addressed to him, have distressed him, and 
made him the laughing-stock of his enemies, You 
would have caused him less pain had you persisted 
in not seeing him, I conjure you, by the services 
of my father as well as my own, to pardon those 
faults in Jareer which have’ excited your anger.” 
The caliph consented to allow the poet to be intro- 
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duced again, but he would not listen to the pane- 
gyric the Jatter had prepared for him; and he 
dismissed him without a present. 

When Mohammed was about to return to his 
father, Jareer said to him: “If I go away without 
reciting to the caliph ‘my verses in honour éf his 
house, and without his bestowing upon me some 
mark of kindness, my reputation will be lost for 
ever. I will not Jeave the court till I attain the 
object of my ambition ; go back to Hajjaj without 
me.” Mohammed thereupon determined to try a 
last effort ; he went to Abdalmalek, kissed his hand 
and foot, and prevailed upon him to let Jareer 
appear before him once more. Upon the poet’s 
soliciting the caliph’s permission to recite his pane- 
gyric, Abdalmalek made no reply. ‘ Say on,” 
said Mohammed, putting a favourable interpreta- 
tion on his silence. Jareer began, and when he 
came to this verse— 


None who on camels ride ean you excel : 
Where in the wide world does such bounty dwell ? 


Abdalmalek interrupted him, saying: “ Yes, we 
are generous, and we will always be so.” From 
this moment, an expression of pleasure appeared on 
his countenance ; he listened more attentively, and 
saidto Jareer, when he concluded, ‘“ That is the way 
in which we love to be praised.” He then com- 
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manded a hundred she-camels of the finest breed to 
be given him. “ Prince of the Faithful,” said the 
poet, “TI fear they will run away, if they have not 
keepers.” « ] give you eight slaves to take care of 
them,” rejoined the caliph. “ ‘There is only want- 
ing avessel to milk them in,” added J areer, casting 
an eye to the large gold vases standing before Ab- 
dalmalek, who smiled and threw one of them to 
hin. 

From thenceforward, Jareer was reckoned one of 
the poets of the court of Abdalmalek : he received 
a pension of 4,000 drachms. 

He was one day invited to a féte given by Ab- 
dalmalek. A vast number of persons of all classes 
had been admitted to partake of the entertainment, 
which was very splendid. The guests, astonished 
at the rarity and profusion of the dishes, exclaimed 
that it was impossible for any one to have been at a 
repast more copious and at the same time more exe 
quisite.” More copious, I grant,” said a Be 
douin, at the table; « but, for my part, I have 
eaten a dish more exquisite than any here.” This 
remark, from one habituated to the spare diet of the 
desert, excited a general laugh. The caliph, who 
heard it, called the Bedouin, and desired him to 
mention the dish he had so highly extolled. The 
Arab, with a grace and an ease of elocution, which 
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seem peculiar attributes granted by nature to the 
children of,the desert, gave a description of a frugal 
repast, which he had eaten on a hunting-expedition, 
consisting of dates and the flesh of the wild ass. The 
caliph was delighted with the vivacity and the lan- 
guage of the narrator; and judging that he"must 
have a good taste in poetry,* he inquired of him 
which were the verses he most esteemed amongst 
those of the contemporary poets. <‘ Poetry,” re- 
plied the Bedouin, ‘is of four principal kinds. In 
the first, alfakhar, ‘the most noble,’ the poet 
yaunts his own tribe and himself. In the second, 
almadth, ‘praise,’ he sings the praises of others. 
The third, ahija, ‘ satire,’ consists of satirical 
pieces. The fourth, alnastb, ‘amatory verse,’ is 
of the erotic kind. Thus, Jareer has said, with the 
view of exalting his tribe:—  * 

They who the wrath of Tamim’s sons defy, 

Quake, as if dreading thunder from the sky. 


* * The Bedouins have been long considered to possess a better 

” knowledge of the Arabic tongue and a higher degree of poetic 
genius than the Arabs of the cities. In literature and grammar, 
the testimony of a man of the desert was regarded as an autho- 
rity equal to that of scholars who had devoted themselves to the 
most proffund studies. The celebrated Yunis ben Habib, com- 
bating the opinion of thoge who placed Akhtal below Farazdak 
and Jareer, declured ‘such critics incompetent to speak on the 
point, being neither Bedouins nor grammarians; that is, they 
possessed not the knowledge of the language, either as a gift of 
nature, or ag the fruit of application. 
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He has written the following verse in praise of a 
noble family :— 
va 
None who on camels ride can you excel ; 
Where in the wide world does such bounty dwell ? 


What satire can be more pungent than this ?— 


Hang down thy head, for all mankind shall know, 
Son of Nomayr, thou’rt lowest of the low. 

To Jarcer likewise belongs this verse, which is a 
model of amatory poetry :— 

Those soft voluptuous eyes our senses chain, 
Nor will they let us be ourselves again. 

No poetical composition of the present age ex. 
hibits equal beauties.” 

During this speech, Jareer’s countenance and 
gestures expressed the increasing satisfaction he 
experienced as he héard his verses cited. At length, 
when he found that the palm in every kind of verse 
was awarded to him, he exclaimed in a transport of 
joy, “Prince of Believers, let this Bedouin have 
my annual pension.” ‘“ He shall have one out of 
my treasury,” replied the caliph, “and you, Jareer, 
shall retain your own: I do not wish you to lose 
any thing with me.” The Bedouin was loaded 
with presents by Abdalmalek. When he departed, 
he carried in his right hand a bag of 8,000 drachms, 


and in his left a larce narcel of rich draceac 
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The Arabian poets plumed themselves but little 
upon their modesty, and Jareer, like his two chief 
antagonists, Akhtal and Farazdak, exalted himself 
above all his contemporaries. One day, when he 
was encamped with his family in the desert, a tra- 
veller, to whom he had shown the rites of bospi- 
tality, asked him who was the best poet. He took 
the stranger by the hand, and led him towards 
a tent, whence came, on their approaching it, an 
old man, ill-dressed, and of mean aspect, whose 
beard was covered with drops of milk.: “ Do you 
know who this old man is?” inquired Jareer, ‘I 
do not,” replied he. ‘ He is my father,” returned 
the poet; adding, “Do you know what he has 
been doing in this tent ?” ‘ No.”—‘ He has been 
sucking the teat of a goat, which he did not like 
to milk, for fear his neighbours, hearing the milk 
fall into the vessel, should come and ask for some. 
T now tell you, that the best poet is he, who, with 
the disadvantage of having such a father, has been 
able to contend for superiority against eighty 
rivals, all of whom he has vanquished.” 

Upon one occasion, when Abdalmalek wished to 
know Jareer’s opinion of the merit of 'Tarafa, Zobayr, 
Awrulkays, Zurrummeh, Farazdak, and Ahktal, 
Jareer pronounced an eulogium upon each in suc- 


cession, in very pompous terms. “You have la- 
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vished so much praise upon them,” said Abdalmalek, 
“that you have left nothing for yourself.” “ Prince 
of the Faithful,” replied Jareer, «I am the City of 
Verse,* the country from which these came and to 
which they return. J charm in amatory poetry ; 
my satire crushes; my panegyric immortalizes; I 
excel in all. kinds of poetry, whilst other poets 
shine only each in a particular kind.” 

The question ‘of pre-eminence between Jareer, 
Farazdak, and Akhtal, was a subject of much dis- 
cussion at the period when they lived. The ques- 
tion lay principally between the two former, cither 
because, being younger, they had a longer period 
to look forward to, and moreover, the notoriety of 
their animosity attracted observation; or because 
Akhtal, not professing the religion of the state, 
was not an object of such lively and general inte- 
rest. It isa strong proof of the general diffusion 
of taste amongst the Arabs, that this question was 
discussed, not only amongst literary men, in the 
tranquillity of a city life, but amongst soldiers, 
amidst danger and fatigue. It is related that Mo- 
halleb, whilst he was carrying on operations in 
Khorasan against the heretics named Azarakas, 
heard a great tumult one day in his camp. He 
felt some uneasiness on the subject, till he was told 

* Mahomet called himself Medinet ulalm, ‘ the city of science.’ 
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the cause. A dispute had arisen amongst the 
soldiers ag to the comparative merit of Jareer and 
Farazdak. They wanted their general to be um- 
pire. They appeared before hint, and begged he 
would give them his opinion, in order to settle the 
point. Do you want to expose me,” said Mohal- 
leb, “to the resentment of one or otheréf these 
quarrelsome dogs, who will tear me to pieces ? 
You must excuse my giving any opinion upon the 
matter ; but I will refer you to some authorities 
who care for neither Jareer nor Farazdak. Apply 
to the Azarakas; they cultivate poetry, and are 
capital judges.” 

Next day, when the two armies were in sight of 
each other, one of the Azarakas, named Obeyda al 
Yeshkori, quitted the ranks, and defied to single 
combat a warrior of Mohalleb’s* force. A soldier, 
who had been one of the most eager in the contro- 
versy of the preceding day, instantly accepted the 
challenge, and advancing towards Obeyda, said : 
“T beg of you, in God’s name, to answer me one 
question I shall propose to you before we begin the 
contest.” “Say on,” replied Obeyda. Which 
is the best poet,” continued the soldier, * Farazdak 
or Jareer ?”»—“And do you neglect the Coran,” re- 
joined Obeyda, “and the divine laws, for the sake 
of poetry?” We have had a controversy amongst 
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us,” said the soldier, “in respect to these rivals, 
and we have agreed to abide by your aybitration.” 
“ Well,” returned Obeyda; ‘who composed this 
verse P— 

The fatigues of the combat so wasted our steeds, that their 
skins hing in folds, like the fabrics which the merchant of Ha- 
dai natn gs in his bales.” 

“ Jaregy wrote iat,” said the soldier. ‘ True,” 
replied “Gheyda ; ; “and to Jareer belongs the - 
crown.” 

Amongst. the Arabian tribes, who were so de- 
voted to poetry, individuals of every class, men and 
women, made it .a point to replenish their memory 
with verses on every subject, which they repeated 
on appropriate occasions. Thus, the most striking 
passages in poetical compositions soon became 
generally current. “ The unavoidably slow process 
of multiplying manuseript copies was not the only 
method which facilitated their publicity during 
even the, life-time of the authors. They were cir- 
culated ‘especially by a class of people denominated 
Réwia, 42,\), recitators or rhapsodists, who attached 
themselves to the most celebrated poets, learned 
their pieces by heart, and repeated them wherever 
they went. The following anecdote exhibits one 
of these réwias acting as a herald, conveying a 
Fa Fe | POC Ore een a er ee 
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One Abdallah ben Atyah was a recitator of the 
productions of Farazdak and Jareer. Farardak 
one day said tohim: “I have made a verse ad- 
dressed toJareer : if he is able to reply to it, I pledge 
myself to repudiate Nawar.* Here it is:— 


Grim Death am I: he rushes upon thee: 
Canst thou, oh man, control his mighty powcrs? ” 
Abdallah, urged by Farazdak, went to Jareer, 
whom he found in the court of his house, playing 
with sand. He repeated his rival’s verse, to which 
Jareer tried in vain to reply. In despair, he rolled 
himself on the ground, scattering dust upon his 
head and breast. He passed the rest of the day in 
this condition. At length, towards evening, he 


exclaimed, “ Vietory |! Nawar is repudiated! Tell 


the libertine from me: 
. 


And Tam Time: Death must submit to me. 
Time is eternal: canst thou count his hours?” 
Abdallah returned to Farazdak, who, when he 
learned Jareer’s reply, said to the messenger, ‘I 
earnestly beg of you to say nothing about this 
affair.” He thus acknowledged his defeat ; but he 
did not adhere to his promise, not repudiating 
Nawear till long afterwards, 
At the period when Bashar, son of Merwan and 


* See the Biography of Farazdak. 
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brother of the caliph Abdalmalek, was governor of 
Cufa, Jareer and Farazdak met at his house. He 
observed to them, “You have been long at war 
with each other, sometimes for glory, sometimes in 
bitterness of satire. I do not wish to see you 
contehd in my présence with the weapons of ridicule 
and personal abuse ; but I should like to hear each ~ 
of you celebrate in unpremeditated verse the merit 
of your respective families." The two poets im- 
mediately began alternate distichs, full of conceits, 
which appear to our tas extremely puerile and 
insipid. In the opinion of Bashar, Jareer overcame 
his adversary in this play of words. 

He obtained an advantage over him on another 
occasion, in a different way. They were both at 
Mecca, or the pilgrimage, when they were acci- 
dentally brought fito proximity with each other 
by the crowd of pilgrims. Faragdak burst out in a 
strain, which displayed at once his want of piety 
and the excess of his pride. , Jareer evinced his 
religious frame of mind, his sense of decorum, and 
his dignified moderation, by simply saying, “I am 
in thy presence, O God !” 

Amongst the numerous enemies of Jareer was a 
poet named Omar ben Laja, of the tribe of Teym. 
They composed violent satires against each other, | 
in which they vented the most offensive abuse 
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against the females of their respective families. 
Both being at Medina when Walid (afterwards 
caliph) was governor, this prince, as a penalty for 
the license in which they had indulged, in their 
attacks upon females, fastened them together, and 
exposed them, in that condition, in one of the 
public squares, to the derision of the populace. 
According to another authority, it was Omar ben 
Abdulaziz, not Walid, who inflicted upon the 
poets this humiliating chastisement, which is called 
Itdmat annés, ‘ coupled culprits” But the kind 
reception which Omar, when he succeeded to the 
caliphat, gave to Jareer, renders this account less 
probable. 

The ‘poets pensioned by the predecessors of this 
caliph had come to pay their reshects to him, and 
to congratulate him on his elevation. Amongst 
the number were Jareer and Farazdak. Omar, very 
different from the early Ommiyahs, who were fond 
of splendour and magnificence, exhibited on the 
throne the modesty and simplicity of a. private 
individual. He was desirous of retrenching all the 
superfluous expenditure with which the luxury of 
the latter caliphs had burthened: the people, and 
ainongst these expenses he comprehended the salaries 
granted to the poets. Whilst they were in the 
ante-chamber, a doctor of the Jaw was on his way 
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to the hall of audience, when Jareer addressed him 
jocosely as follows: — 


“* Dear doctor, whose turban-ends float so queer, 
And whose hick smiles so Baily, whilst mine’s no more, 
Pray tell our good prince, should you get at his ear, 
at we rhymesters are kicking our heels at the door.” 


The doctor on entering requested Omar's per- 
mission tointroduce Jareer,which the caliph granted. 
‘The poet was introduced, and, after a complimen- 
tary verse, in which he compared Omar to Moses, 
and said that “when heaven refused its benefi- 
cent rains, the people looked to the caliph for the 
relief they expected from heaven,” he drew an 
affecting picture of the misery which affticted the 
country. ‘The inhabitants of cities and the wan- 
derers in the desert, widows with dishevelled hair, 
and orphans with feeble cry, invoke you,” said he, 
“asif the malevolence of a demon, or the violence 
of man, had bereft them of their reason ; or as if 
they were little nestlings, abandoned by the parent 
bird before they had strength to fly.” 

Omar was affected to tears. « Ben Khatfi,” said 
he to Jareer, “if you belong toa family of those 
who accompanied the prophet in his flight from 
Mecca (almahéjarén), or of those who received hin 
at Mecca, and declared themselves his auxiliaries 
(alansér), you have a right to claim the benefits 
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granted to them. If you are poor, I will assign 
relief to you out of the fund appropriated to charity. 
If you are a traveller, I will take care you shall be 
provided with necessaries and travelling expenses, 
and your beast shall be changed when it is able to 
carry you no farther.” “Commander of Believ- 
ers,” replied Jareer, “ Iam none of these; I live 
in honourable ease in my tribe; but I come to 
request a favour to which the caliphs your prede- 
cessors have habituated me, namely, a pension of 
4,000 drachms, besides dresses of honour and pre- 
sents occasionally.” “ God, who judges the actions 
of men,” rejoined the caliph, “ will reward each 
according to his works. For my part, I can per- 

"ceive no claim you have to pocket this sum out of 
the public treasury, which is the property of God 
and the poor, and the application of which ought 
to be regulated by severe justice. Wait, however, 
till I have made the distributions. When I have 
given to each person what is legitimately his due, 
and taken what is necessary for the subsistence of 
myself and my family for a twelvemonth, should 
anything remain, you shall have it.” “¢ No,” re- 
plied Jareer, “ rather lay it by, that it may be 
better employed ; Ishall not depart less contented.” 
“Well,” said the caliph, “ I shall be better 
pleased.” Jareer retired. 
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Scarcely had he left the apartment before Omar 
called him back, and said to him: ‘ Ihave forty 
dinars and two suits of clothes, one of which I 
wear whilst the other is being washed. I offer to 
divide them with’ you, though God knows, I have 
more fieed than you of the twenty dinars and dress 
I offer you.” “ Retain these gifts, Commander of 
Believers,” replied Jareer ; “I assure you I am 
quite content.” “ By accepting them,” said Omar, 
“T acknowledge you would have put me to great 
inconvenience. Your disinterestedness gives me 
more pleasure than even the encomiums you have 
bestowed upon me. Go, and may the blessing of 
God attend you !” 

WhenJareer came out, the other poets, who were 
waiting with much anxiety, asked how the caliph 
had behaved tohim” “Omar,” replied Jareer, «is 
the friend of the poor, and not the friend of poets. 
But for my part, I am satisfied with him.” He 
immediately mounted his camel, and rode off to his 
tribe. 

When at Yamama, at the house of Mohajir ben 
Abdallah, Jareer heard of the death of Farazdak, 
upon which he improvised a verse, wherein he 
declared that Faraadak had perished ingloriously 
hy his blows. Mohajir observed to him: ‘ This 
verse does you no credit. Why insult one who no 
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longer. exists, and whose family is allied to yours ¢ 
You shouJd have composed an elegy instead of an 
epigram: the language of regret and encomium 
from your lips towards your rival would have 
earned for you the title of the most generous as 
well as the most skilful of Arabian poets.” “I 
was wrong,” replied Jareer ; “ I entreat you to con- 
ceal beneath the veil of secrecy the fault which I 
have just committed, and which I am about to 
efface:” and he immediately composed a funeral 
elegy to the memory of Farazdak, wherein he 
hyperbolically lauds the man he had just before 
trampled upon, exclaiming, “ Let no generation be 
born after him.” 

It would appear, however, that the latter was the 
most sincere sentiment of the two; for when he 
had recited the elegy, he shed tears, and said; “I 
know I shall not long survive my rival; for we 
were both under the influence of ‘the same star 
(lam lest yl)? two friends or two enemies, 
whose fates are united as ours were, should go 
to the grave together.” Jareer, in fact, died six 
months after Farazdak, being upwards of eighty 
years of age. He was buried at Yamama, supposed 
to be the-place of his birth. . 

The year of Jareer’s death was likewise distin- 
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guished by the decease of two celebrated doctors, 
Hassan al Basry and Ebn Syrin. The memory of 
these pious men is still held in great veneration 
amongst the Arabs, who regard them as saints; 
and their tombs, which are in old Bassorah, attract 
the réSpect and regard of the whole population. 
The merit of the two poets, Farazdak and Jareer, 
on the contrary, has not been able to preserve them 
from oblivion. Their nation has lost, along with 
the taste for letters, the recollection of ancient lite- 
rary illustrations, and they are at present absolutely 
unknown in the very places where they were once 
so celebrated. 

The ancient critics, who have compared Faraz- 
dak and Jareer, discovered in the style of the former 
more pomp-and artifice, in that of the latter more 
ease and nature. “ The poems of Jareer,” say they, 
“made a more lively impression upon their auditors, 
and were most popular.” Fareer once asked a learned 
“ person, which was the best poet, he or Farazdak. 
‘* You are the best in the eyes of the vulgar,” he 
replied; “but in the opinion of the learned, 
Farazdak is superior.” « Victory !” shouted Jareer; 
“ by the Master of the Caaba, my condition is the 
best, for out of a hundred, there is not one who is 
learned.” 
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The partisans of Jareer add that his love-pieces 
have most grace and delicacy, and that he suc- 
ceeded in a species of composition which Farazdak 
did not treat with equal success, namely, the fune- 
ral elegy. On the death of Nawar, the cousin and 
first wife of Farazdak, some of Jareer’s verses were 
recited at her tomb. : 


SELECTIONS. 


MAJOR GENERAL CLAUDE MARTINE. — 


General Martine, a man so well kndwn in India, 
both by his eccentricity and his riches, was the son of 
a silk-manufacturer at Lyons in France, in which city 
he was born, and in which some of his father’s family 
still reside. 

At an early age he expressed a dislike to follow his 
father's inactive profession, and determined to choose 
one more congenial to his disposition. He accordingly 
enlisted in the French army, and soon distingished 
himself so much, thgt he was removed from the in- 
fantry to the cavalry, and afterwards appointed a 
trooper in Count Lally’s body-guard, a small corps of 
select men, that was formed for the purpose of accom- 
panying that officer to Pondicherry, of which place he 
had then been appointed governor. 

Soon after Lally's arrival at Pondicherry, he began 
to exercise his power with such oppressive severity, 
and to enforce the discipline of the army with such a 
rigid minuteness, that his conduct excited the disgust 
and detestation of the whole settlement. Several re- 
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monstrances were drawn up against him, and trans- 
mitted to ) France; and many officers of distinction re- 
signed their appointments. He nevertheless persevered 
in his injudicious system of discipline, with an unre- 
mitting strictness, unmindful of the representations of 
some officers who were in his confidence, and, totally 
blind to the dangers he was thus foolishly drawing on 
himself, till it was too late to avert them. , Though he 
must have been sensible that he had lost the affections 
of the army; yet he seemed not aware of the conse- 
quences to which that loss might lead. The troops 
were so dissatisfied, that when the English army laid 
siege to Pondicherry, great numbers deserted from the 
garrison; and at last his own body-guard went over 
in a body to the enemy, carrying their horses, arms, 
&c. along with them. This corps was well received 
by the English commanders, by whom. Martine was 
soon noticed for the spirit and abijity which he displayed 
on many occasions, On the return of the British army 
to Madras, after the surrender of Pondicherry, Mar- 
tine obtained permission of the Madras government to 
raise a company of chasseurs from among the French 
prisoners, of whom he got the command, with the 
rank of ensign in the Company’s service. 

- A few weeks after he received this appointment, he 
was ordered to proceed with his chasseurs to Bengal. 
- On their passage, the ship in which they were em-~ 
barked sprung a leak, and Martine, by great fortitude 
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and perseverance, but with much difficulty, saved 
himself and some of his men, jn one of the ship’s 
boats. The ship foundered off Point Guadawar, the 
promontory which separates the coast of Coromandel 
from that of Orissa; and thence Martine and his men 
proceeded in the ship’s boat to Calcutta, which place 
they reached, after surmounting many dangers and 
great hardships. 

He was received with much kindness b; the Bengal 
government, and appointed a cornet of ‘cavalry, in 
which service he continued until he had risen by re- 
gular succession to the rank of captain in the line, 
when he got a company of infantry. 

Shortly after this promotion, he was employed by 
government to survey the north-east districts of Ben- 
gal, being an able draftsman, and in every respect 
well qualified for that purpose. When he had com- 
pleted his journey to the north-east district, he was 
sent to Oude, in order to assist in surveying that pro- 
vince. While employed in this service, he resided 

- chiefly at Lucknow, where he amused himself in 
showing his ingenuity in several branches of mecha- 
nics, and his skill in gunnery, which gave the Nabob 
Vizir Sujah-ud-Dowlah so high a notion of the value 
of his services, that he solicited and obtained permis- 
sion from the Governor and council of Calcutta, to 
appoint him superintendant of his artillery park and 
arsenal. Martine was so well satisfied with this ap- 
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pointment, and with his prospects in the service of the 
Nabob Vizir, that he proposed to the Governor and 
council, to relinquish his pay and allowances in the 
Company’s service, on the condition of his being per- 
mitted to retain his rank, and to continue in the ser- 
vice of the Nabob Vizir. This proposal was complied 
with ; and from this his subsequent prosperity com- 
menced, 

He was now admitted into the confidence of the 
Vizir ; and in the different changes which took place 
in the councils of his highness, as well as in the vari- 
ous negociations with the English government, he was 
his secret adviser. He seldom, however, appeared at 
the Durbar; and he never held any ostensible situation 
in the administration of the Vizir’s government ; but 
there is reason to believe, that few measures of im- 
portance were adopted without his advice being 
previously taken. Hence his ififluence at the court 
of Lucknow became very considerable, not only with 
the Vizir, but with his ministers, and that influence 
was the source of the immense fortune which he 
amassed. Besides a large salary, with extensive per- 
quisites annexed to it, he used to receive from the 
Nabob frequent presents of considerable value ; and 
when any of the Nabob’s ministers, or other men of 
consequence about the court, had any particular mea- 
sure to carry with their master, or personal favour to 
ask of him, it was their custom te go privately to 


. 
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Martine, and obtain his interest in their cause, which, 
if he was at times induced to refuse, he topk due care 
to procure for them ultimately, by other means and 
with adequate compensation. 

During the reign of Asoph-ud-Dowlah, father of 
the present Vizir, Martine made a considerable sum 
of money by encouraging that prince’s taste for the 
productions of Europe, with which he undertook to 
supply him. Another mode by which he realized 
money was, by establishing an extensive credit with 
the shroffs, or bankers, in Oude, and the adjacent 
provinces, so that no public loan could be made 
without his having a share in it. The extraordinary 
degree of favour and credit which he thus acquired 
in the Vizir's dominions, induced all descriptions of 
people to repose in him such an implicit confidence, 
that in times of public commotion, they flocked to 
him from all quarterz, to deposit their moveable pro- 
perty, which, on the condition of paying him twelve 
per cent. on its full value, he engaged to secure and 
return them on demand. This alone must have been 
a source of immense profit, in a country where, for 
upwards of twenty years of his residence init, personal 
property was so often exposed to danger. 

The vast riches which he accumulated by these va- 
rious and singular modes he does not appear to have 
Jaid out with a very generous spirit. He is said, indeed, 
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resided at Lucknow, but his table was Little calculated 
to invite his acquaintance to it, either by the elegance 
of the entertainment, or the conviviality that presided 
at it, Very few instances have come to our knowledge 
of his private bounty and benevolence. He is said to 
have assisted his family at Lyons, by occasionatly re. 
mitting small sums of money ; and by his will he has 
left them £25,000. But the principal object of his 
ambition, and wish of his heart, seems to have been to 
amass immense treasures, in order to gratify himself by 
the possession of them while he lived, and by bequeath- 
ing almost the whole of them, on his death, to the sup= 
port of pious institutions and public charities, to leave 
behind him the reputation of a philanthropist. Mean- 
while, every sensible reader will judge of his title to 
that name, not from the bequests of his will, but from 
the actions of his life. one , 

After having lived twenty-fiye- years at Lucknow, 
he had attained, by regular succession, the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Company’s service. 

At the commencement of the war with Tippoo Sul- 
tan, in 1790, he presented the Company, at his private 
expense, with a number of fine ‘horses, sufficient to 
mount a troop of cavalry. He was soon afterwards 
promoted to the rank of. colonel in the Company's 
army, which object the present of horses was obyiously 
designed to obtain, 

In 1796, when the Company’s officers received bre- 
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vet rank from his Majesty, Martine was included in 
the promotion of colonels to the rank ,of major- 
general. 

Some years before this, he had finished a spacious 
dwelling-house on the banks of the river Goomtee, in 
the bailding of which he had long been employed. 
This curious edifice is constructed entirely of stone, 
except the doors and window-frames. The ceilings of 
the apartments are formed of elliptic arches, and the 
floors made of stucco. The basement-story comprises 
two caves or recesses within the banks of the river, 
and level with its surface when at its lowest decrease. 
In these caves he generally lived in the hot season, 
and continued in them until the commencement of the 
rainy season, when the increase of the river obliged 
him to remove. He then ascended another story, to 
apartments fitted up in the form of a grotto; and when 
the further rise of the river brought its surface on a 
level with these, he proceeded up to the third story, 
as a ground-floor, which overlooked the river when at 
its greatest height. On the next story above that, a 
handsome saloon, raised on arcades, projecting over 
the river, formed his habitation in the spring and 
winter seasons, By this ingenious contrivance, he pre- 
served a moderate and equal temperature in his house 
at all seasons: on the attic story he had a museum, 
well supplied with various curiosities; and, over the 
whole, he erected an obseryatory, which he furnished 
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with the best astronomical instruments. Adjoining to 
the house there is a garden, not laid out with taste, 
but well filled with a variety of fine trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, together with all sorts of vegetables. In his 
artillery-yard, which was situated at some distance 
from his house, he erected a steam-engine, which had 
been sent to him from England ; and here he used to 
amuse himself in making different experiments with air- 
balloons. After he had exhibited to some acquaintances 
his first balloon, the Vizir Asoph-ud-Dowlah requested 
he would prepare one large enough to carry twenty 
men. Martine told his highness that such an experi- 
ment would be attended with considerable hazard to 
the lives of the men; upon which the Vizir replied, 
“Give yourself no concern about that ; be you so 
good as to make a balloon.” The experiment, how- 
ever, was never tried. : 

Beside his house at Lucknow, he had a beautiful 
villa about fifty miles distant, situated on a high bank 
of the Ganges, and surrounded by a domain of almost 
eight miles in circumference, somewhat resembling an 
English park. Here he used occasionally to retire in 
the hot season. 

In the latter part of his life he laid out a large sum 
of money in constructing a gothic castle, which he did 
not live to finish, Beneath the ramparts of this castle 
he built casements, secured by iron doors, and gratings 
thickly wrought. The lodgments within the walls are 
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arched and barred, and their roofs completely bomb- 
proof, ‘The castle is surrounded by a wide and deep 
ditch, fortified on the outer side by stockades, and a 
regular covered way, so that the place is sufficiently 
protected to resist the attacks of any Asiatic power. 
Within this castle he built a splendid mausoleum, in 
which he was interred ; and on a marble tablet over 
his tomb is engraved the following inscription, 
written by himself some months before his death :— 

“* Here lies Claude Martine. He was born at Lyons, 
A, D. 1782, He came to India a Private Soldier, and 
died a Major-General.” 

During the last fifteen years of his life, he was much 
afflicted with the stone and gravel; and disliking to 
undergo the usual surgical operation for that com- * 
plaint, his ingenuity suggested to him a method of 
reducing thé stone, so curious in itself, and so difficult 
in its execution, thé we should have doubted the 
fact, were it not attested by the most positive evidence 
of several gentlemen of the first respectability. He 
took a very fine stout wire, of about a foot long, one 
end of which he cut in the manner of a file. The 
wire thus prepared he introduced by acatheter, through 
the urethra, into the bottom of the bladder, where the 
stone was seated. When he found the wire struck the 
stone, he gently worked the wire up and down, soas to 
give it the effect of a file; and this he continued to do 
for four or five minutes at a time, until the pain which 
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the operation of the wire produced, was so excru- 
ciating, that it obliged him to withdraw it. But finding 
small particles of the stone discharged along with the 
tirine after the operation, he repeated it in the same 
manner from time to time, till in the course of twelve 
months, he succeeded in completely reducing thestone. 

This circumstance exhibits a curious and remarkable 
{trait of the eccentricity of his character. The con- 
trivance was in itself ingenious, but his patience and 
perseverance in carrying it into effect are so very 
extraordinary, that we apprehend there are very few 
men, who, in a similar situation, would not rather 
endure the complaint than have recourse to the 
remedy. 

Some years after the operation, gravelly concretions 
began again to form in his bladder ; and as he did not 
choose to try the wire a second time, these continued 
to increase until the end of the year 1800, when they 
occasioned his death. 

Though he lived ‘so long among the English, he 
acquired but an imperfect knowledge of our language ; 
notwithstanding this, he chose to write his will in 
English, which is altogether a very singular produc- 
tion. It is too long for insertion, but the following 
are its principal bequests.—The amount of his fortune 
was thirty-three lacs of rupees, or £330,000 sterling. 
To his relations at Lyons, he bequeathed £25,000, as 
we have already noticed ; and he left the same sum to 
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the municipality of that city, for the purpose of appro- 
priating it to the benefit of the poor within their juris- 
diction, in whatever manner they should think fit. 
For the same purpose he bequeathed £25,000 to the 
city of Calcutta, and the like sum to Lucknow. To the 
church at Chandernagore, in Bengal, he bequeathed 
£15,000, as a fund, the interest of which is to be ap- 
propriated to the support of the establishment; and 
the like sum to be laid out in the same manner, for the 
benefit of the Romish Chapel at Calcutta. He also 
left £15,000 to endow an alms-house for poor children 
at Lucknow. The remainder of his fortune (nearly 
one half) he left in legacies to the women of his 
zenanah, and his principal servants, The will con- 
cludes with a curious exposition of the principles by 
which he regulated his conduct through life. He 
avows that self-interest was his sole motive of action, 
and that the sins of which he had been guilty were 
very great and manifold; and he concludes by praying 
forgiveness of God, which he hopes this sincere con- 
fession of his wickedness will avail to obtain.* 

Such are the anecdotes which are related of this 
extraordinary character. 


* The suit in the Supreme Court of Caleutta, respecting the 
property and bequests of General Martine, has been but recently 
brought to a close, by a decision in that Court, on the 10th May 
1936 (being commenced on the 20th June 1816); the Chief 
Justice described it as ‘‘one of the most difficult and complicated 
suits ever presented to any Court.” 
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RUNJEET SINGH. 


The following very precise and detailed account of 
this celebrated chief of the Sikhs is from a “ Sketch,” 
written by a Hindu gentleman of Calcutta, Baboo 
Kasiprasad Ghose, and published in the Calcutta 
Magazine. 

Ranajit Sinh is the son of Maha Sinh, of the tribe 
of Sahasi. He is about fifty years of age, and of a 
middle stature, neither too thin nor too stout. He has 
lost'the use of one of his eyes, in consequence of an 
attack of the small-pox. His beard is long and flow- 
ing ; but he does not suffer his nails to grow, which 
is criminal, according to the tenets of the religion of 
the Sheiks. His dress is plain white, and he wears 
his turban across his foreheag, the left part de-. 
scending down and covering the eye-brow of the 
left eye, which is blind, so as to shade it a little. His 
disposition is said to be very mild, insomuch that when us 
he formerly used to go about his country in disguise, 
to learn the disposition of the people towards the go- 
vernment, he used to question them respecting the 
conduct of their magistrates, collectors, or their prince : 
whenever he heard any compiaint, and was spoken ill 
of, he enquired into the nature of the grievance, 
calmly listened to it, and afterwards arriving at a 
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station, judged it impartially, and often to the satis- 
faction of his people. F 

He rises at three o’clock in the morning, bathes, 
and then retires toa private room, where no one, not 
even his servants are suffered to go. In this solitary 
situation, he counts over his beads and offers prayers 
till midday, when his priest, Madhusudana Pundit, 
goes and reads to him passages from the Puranas. 
At this time he usually offer gifts to the Brahmanas. 
When it is daylight, he either repairs to the fort to see 
the discipline of his troops, or holds his durbar till 
ten or eleven o’clock ; after which he retires from his 
court and takes his meal. The rest of his time till 
nine in the evening, when he retires to rest, is, accord- 
ing to circumstances, variously employed. 

He has three sons, viz. Kherga Sinh, Shair Sinh, 
and Tara Sinh ; but the two latter are not recognised 
by him as his sons, apd are not therefore treated by 
him as princes. It is said that they were adopted by 
Ranajit Sinh’s first wife. When they came to years 
of maturity they could have no power as princes ; but 
their mother’s father having died without any other 
issue, Shair Sinh, the elder brother, inherited his es- 
tates, and is at present a general under Kherga Sinh. 
Nevertheless, the three brothers are said to bear a 
great affection for each other. 

Ranajit Sinh has a grandson, named Navanehal Sinh, 
by his son Kherga Sinh. He is a promising boy of 
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about twelve years of age, and is a great favourite of 
Ranajit Sinh. 

Of all the native princes of the present day, Rana- 
jit Sinh is the only one who can be properly called 
independent. He is possessed of a very enterprising 
spirit, by which he has not only raised himself to 
sovereignty over his own nation (for the Sheiks were 
formerly divided into many petty independent states), 
but has also attacked his Mahomedan neighbours.-with 
success, His father, Maha Sinh, laid the groundwork 
of the rising power of- his son. He enlarged his ter- 
ritories by making successful encroachments upon the 
adjacent states, till at last he possessed himself of 
Lahore, on the death of Khan Behadur, the Newab of 
that country. He soon after died, and left his acqui- 
sitions to his son, who, as mentioned before, by a 
mixture of courage and conduct, completely overthrew 
what is called the Sheik federacy,*and has made consi- 
derable conquests. At firgt, his victorious career and 
growing ambition were for some time checked by the 
dread of an invasion by Zeman Shah, King of Cabul, 
whohad entertained designs of extending his dominions 
on this side of India; but, upon his giving up those 
designs, Ranajit Sinh was encouraged to attack the 
forces of the monarch of Cabul, and gained success. 
At present, his kingdom extends from Tatta on the 
south, to the borders of Thibet on the north ; and 
from Cabul on the west, to a little beyond the 
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Setlej on the east, comprising a very large extent of 
territory. . 

The army which Ranajit Sinh ‘maintains is said to 
be very large. Besides a considerable body of cavalry, 
on which the chief strength of an Asiatic king de- 
pends, theré are sighty regiments of infantry, under 
the sifedhintendence of French commanders. These 

. vegiments are disciplined, equipped, and armed, ac- 
cording to the Luropean method. Ranajit Sinh has 
likewise _.. ae considerable improvements in his 
artilterg”.vpartment, under the inspection of French 
commanders. His army is supplied with a great 

- number of cannons, which are used according to the 
European mode also. It is said that the French em- 
ployed by Ranajit Sinh have nothing to do with the 
command of the divisions to which they are respec 
tively attached. In time of war they are imprisoned, 
and in peace they teach European discipline to their 
respective corps; but the army, upon the whole, is 
rather in the Asiatic style. It has several petty chiefs, 
enjoying, a certain degree of independence, and fixed 
portions of land allotted to them by Ranajit Sinh, In 
this point of view, Kherga Sinh, the eldest son of 
Ranajit Sinh, is himself a petty chief, ruling over a 
tract of land in many ways independent of his father. 
The principal arsenal of Ranajit Sinh is at Amartasar, 
otherwige called Umritsur. : 

But the greatest care of Ranajit Sinh seems to be 
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‘to have an extensive treasury, which is so much 
needed in time of war. His principal treasury, which 
is at Fort Govind (or Govind-Garrah, as it is called 
by the natives), in Amartasar, is said to be very large. 
Its contents are variously described, and. the immense 
plunder in money received in Cabui and isxoultan was 
all transmitted to it. Besides, a certain sur every 
day thrown in the principal treasury, which is never 
made use of, but reserved perhaps for the most urgent 
-and necessitous times. The sort of co. 
.occasion is chiefly the Nanakshahi, so 
Nanakshah, the founder of the religion of the Sheiks. 
The Mahomedshahi money is also current in the domi- 
nions of Ranajit Sinh. He bad two mints at Amar- 
tasar, where both the Nanakshahi and the Mahomed- 
shahi coins were struck ; but one of them, which is 
said to have been founded by one of his mistresses, 
has a few years ago been abolished, and in the other 
the Nanakshahi only is struck at present. 





His revenue cannot be properly and accurately 
estimated, The land-tax for-a corn field is half the 
produce ; but the taxes of other lands vary according’ 
to the article produced. In a place where there is no 

‘established tenure, or where the land is farmed with- 
out any condition, the collector of the place, when the 
crop is ripe, appoints a moonshee, with an assistant 
and two peons, to measure out the land (if it were not 
previously measired), ascertain the nature of the crop, 
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and fix the temporary tax for that season only under a 
certain fixed tate. A landlord cannot sel* his estate, 
or any part of it, but by the permission of govern- 
ment; the right of selling or buying lands, therefore, 
depends upon.the pleasure of government. 

Visakha Sinh ig at the head of the judicial authority, 
and there are under him one or two, or even three 
judges, in every district. The Sheiks have no code 
or fixed laws, but the decision of law matters depends 
entirely u the caprice of the judge. If a person 
he not satisfied with the decision of the subordinate 
judge, he may make his complaint to Visakha Sinh ; 
and if he be still dissatisfied, he may\appeal to Rana- 
jit Sinb. But in g0 doing there is something to be 
dreaded. In case the complainant-Yoses his cause by 
the judgment of Visakha Sinh or Ranajit Sinh, he 
suffers a severe punishment, not only for the unreason- 
ableness of his complaint, but also for his presumption, 
in having endeavoured to bring the decision, and con- 
quently the character of the judge, in question. But 
the power of Visakha Sinh is limited only to civil 
cases. Neither he nor any of the subordinate judges 
can judge a criminal case, which should be referred 
to the thanadars or the collectors of the place, who 
also exercise the civil authority, and whose decision is 
final, The thanadar or the collector is also the gover- 
nor of @ fort, if there be one. 

Nothing is deemed more criminal by Ranajit Sinh, 
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or any of the Sheiks, than an injury to a brahman or 
a cow, both of whom are, as by every other Hindu 
sect, regarded with great veneration by the Sheiks, 
and the death of either is punished with the same. 
This has greatly ingratiated Ranajit Sinh in the favour 
of his people, as well as the Hindus in general.” His 
munificence towards the brahmans has not less contri- 
buted to his popularity. His usual gift to a brahman, 
on certain religious days among the Sheiks, isa golden 
bracelet of great or small value. It may be worth 
while here to observe, that scarcely any Hindu prince 
has ever treated the brahmans with illiberality. 

A third great cause of Ranajit Sinh’s popularity 
among the Hindus is his dreadfully ill-treatment of the 
Mussulmans in his territories ; insomuch that they 
are, among the many instances of cruelty and oppres- 
sion partly exercised by orders of Ranajit Sinh, but 
mostly by his officers, prevented ~uttering their namaz 
(a daily prayer performed at morning, noon, and even- 
ing) sufficiently loud ; that is, they are allowed to 
read it at their home, or where it may not be heard 
by any Sheik, without the accompaniment of all those 
vocal sounds which usually attend it. This exclusion of 
the Mussulmans from their religious ceremonies is con- 
sidered by every Hindu as an act of great piety, and 
was one of the causes of a rebellion which but a short 
time ago took place in Cabul, but which was subse- 
quently suppressed, after a great slaughter onboth sides. 
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MAHARAJAH MULHAR RAO HOLKAR. 


Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar, who died at Indore 
on the 26th October 1833, owed his elevation to the 
exalted station he filled more to a concurrence of for- 
tunate circumstances than to hereditary right, for he 
was neither more nor less than the “ illegitimate son 
of an illegitimate father,” and that father the son of a 
man who was not a lineal descendant of the founder 
of the family. 

The name and family of Holkar is but of recent 
date, even compared to most of the other Mahratta 
sovereigns. The offspring of a nation—itself of com- 
paratively modern origin—the founder of the family 
was Mulhar Rao, a native of the village of Hul— 
originally a goat-herl—not alone as of caste, but a 
bond-fide keeper of goats; and “ Dhoongin” is the 
caste of the family to the present day. He was born 
about the end of the seventeenth century, and was 
taken, while yet a youth, from the care of his flocks 
to join a small troop of horse, supported by his uncle 
in Candeish, in the service of those predatory leaders, 
so many of whom devastated Central India in those 
days of anarchy and misrule. His history is extant in 
more than one published work, and it is unneces- 
sary to follow him throughout his career ; suffice it 
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to say, that before his death, which took place some 
years after the middle of last century, he rose, under 
the peishwas, by his valour and other soldier-like qua- 
lities, to great eminence, and the fruition of extensive 
independent possessions on both sides of the Nur- 
budda. He had only one son, Kudhee Rao, who was 
killed before the Jaat fortress of Koombeer, some years 
before his father died. This son married Allyah Baie, 
by whom he had a son and daughter. The son, Mallee 
Rao, succeeded to the sovereignty on the death of his 
gtandfather, but fortunately only lived to enjoy his 
dignity for a few short months. He was a lad.of weak 
intellect, and mischievously cruel disposition. He 
died insane, from remorse at having wantonly killed, 
with his own hand, an embroiderer, whom he sup- 
posed erroneously, as was afterwards proved, to have 
had an intrigue with a female dependent of the famil y- 
He left no issue, and the last,of the sisters having 
married into another house, excluded her or her chil- 
dren from the succession. Thus early was the line of 
Holkar exhausted, and all his wide-spread territories 
about to become the prey of fresh adventurers. This 
catastrophe, however, was averted by the promptitude 
and firmness of Kudhee Rao’s widow, the celebrated 
and the good Allyah Baie, whose history is so well 
told by Sir J. Malcolm. She ruled the country with 
so much ability and undeviating equity, managed its 
revenue with so much skill, and was so happy in the 
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selection of her ministers and other subordinates, as to 
render Malwa one of the most peaceful, happy, and 
flourishing provinces throughout the whole of India. 
She associated with her, as nominal chief and com- 
mander of her immense moveable army, Tukkajee 
Holkar, a man of the same tribe, but, as already stated, 
not related to the family. Contrary to what might 
have been expected from this arrangement, this man 
ever continued faithful to the woman who had thus 
suddenly raised him to power and dignity ; and the 
alliance only added to the security and happiness of 
the people over whom they jointly ruled. She com- 
manded that the style of “the son of Mulhar Rao” 
should be engraven on his seal. He had uncontrolled 
command of the army, and likewise the management 
of large tracts of territory situate beyond the bounds 
of their more consolidated possessions. He was almost 
constantly absent from Malwa with the army ; some- 
times for years together, and on distant expeditions in 
combination with other: leaders ; yet he never for a 
moment forgot his allegiance, or ceased to discharge 
“the debt of gratitude which he owed to his benefac: 
tress. Allyah Baie died about 1795, and Tukkajee 
about two years after her. He left two legitimate 
sons, Kassee Rao and Mulhar Rao, and two illegiti- 
mate, Jeswunt Rao and Etojee. The two former seem 
to have succeeded to the sovereignty without opposi- 
tion; the former to the domestic management, in the 
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room, as it were, of Allyah Baie ; and the other, a 
brave and aspiring young soldier, to the head of the 
army. The elder was decrepit in body and feeble in 
mind, and mast have soon yielded up his share of au- 
thority to his enterprising brother. This was only ob- 
viated by the interference of Scindiah, at the instance 
of Kassee Rao, and for very valuable considerations. 
Both brothers repaired to Poonah; and through the 
influence of Scindiah, a mock reconciliation was 
brought about, owing to which, and by the mutual 
taking of the Bulbundar oath (the most sacred that 
can be taken by a Hindu), Muthar Rao was thrown 
off his guard: that same night, his camp was sur- 
rounded by Scindiah’s disciplined battalions, and he 
himself killed in attempting to make his escape. His 
troops were dispersed, and among them fled Jeswunt 
Rao, one of Tukkajee’s natural sons; this same Jes- 
wunt Rao, after escaping many perils, rose, by his 
own talents and energy, from the most desperate cir- 
cumstances, to be the independent possessor of the 
Holkar territories. His race was run in stirring times, 
and much of his history is so mixed up with that of 
the most glorious days of our own army, that few 
readers can be ignorant of it. Although a man stained 
by almost every deed which can deform human nature, 
he was yet not without his military virtues ; and per- 
sonal courage, and generosity in rewarding deeds of 
valour done by others, have always justl} been as- 
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eribed to him. He cruelly put to death his legitimate 
brother, Kassee Rao, and the young son of the ill-fated 
Mulhar Rao, at different times. It is conjectured, 
that remorse for these crimes preyed upon his mind 
ever after, and, joined to an unrestrained indulgence 
in intoxicating liquors, aggravated that tendency to 
insanity which was already implanted in him. He was 
latterly incapable of guiding the reins of government 
for many months before his death, which took place 
about 1811. Toolsah Baie, his favourite mistress, and 
a woman of abandoned character, was proclaimed 
regent, she having previously adopted the illegitimate 
son of Jeswunt Rao by a woman, Kepara Baie, of the 
koomar caste. This son was, while yet a child, placed 
on the guddee immediately after his father’s demise, 
and was confirmed in the sovereignty by the British 
Government after the battle of Mehidpore ; Toolsah 
Baie, before this event, having been put to death by 
the heads of the army for her many crimes. This boy 
was Muthar Rao, 

As to the policy or expediency of the British au- 
‘thorities, in re-establishing this Mahratta family, and 
in confirming this boy in the possession of their exten- 
sive ill-gotten territories, while in reality his hereditary 
claim was so feeble, it would be now useless to inquire, 
even if.we had leisure or room to make the inquiry. 
It-is, of course, impossible to say what his character 
might hav¥e become, had those scenes of anarchy and 
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rapine continued—from which India was preserved by 
the interference of the British Government ; but it is 
certain that his conduct as a ruler in times of profound 
peace, during these last years of his manhood, have 
sorely belied the fine promises of his youth. Instead 

- of the fulfilment of Sir J. Malcolm’s predictions (in 
case of good management), of great and progressive 
increase in his revenues, he has of late years, it is un- 
derstood, been constantly embarrassed for want of 
means to satisfy the clamours of a useless and rabble 
soldiery, for the long and heavy arrears of pay due to 
them. The death of his able minister, Tantiah Jogh, 
some five or six years ago, gave a shock to the respec- 
tability of his government, which it has never since 
recovered, we believe. He had almost entirely aban- 
doned himself to the pilotage of his low and vicious 
passions, while his court had become- one scene of 
mean and petty intrigue. The Dowager Baie, like 
ladies in general, and Mahratta ladies in particular, it 
“js thought, aspired to political power, and had not 
been unsuccessful during this abasement of her son's 
energies: but whether for her own good, or the good 
of the state and the happiness of the people, is not 
clear. Mulhar Rao has left no issue, and is likely to 
be succeeded by his cousin, Harree Holkar, who has 
for many years been held in close duresse in the fort 
of Myhein.-Mofussil Ukhbar, Nov. 16, 1833. 
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HAKEEM MEHNDI ALI KHAN, THE CELE- 
BRATED MINISTER OF OUDE. 


Moontezum Ood Dowlah, Mhaindee Ally Khan, 
better known throughout India by the name of 
the Hakeem, is one of those individuals who would 
in any country attract that attention which is readily 
given, even among the most rude and uncivilized, to 
him who has the courage to shake himself free of those 
shackles which centuries of bigotry and prejudice have 
imposed on his countrymen. Born of a distinguished 
though not very opulent Persian family, he was very 
early called into active employment* by Saadut Ally 
Khan, who, with the penetration for which he was re- 
markable, predicted, as he contributed to, his advance- 


* The late Bishop Heber has stated in his work, “ that the 
Hakeem is a man of very considerable talents, great hereditary 
opulence and influence.” This is an error, andstakes from his 
real merit as the founder of his fortune. The Hakeem’s father 
was a Persian gentleman from Shiraz, who had followed “the 
sabre’s adventurous law”’ to India; his sword and his spear, his 
fortune and inheritance. Again: the late bishop has been misin- 
formed in stating that this remarkable person was ever “ thrown 
into prison,” whence he was only released by the interposition of 
the British government. The Hakeem never was in confine- 


ment: if he had been, he would never have been released. 
e 
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ment. In 1802-3, when the treaty was in agitation 
under which the best half of the Oude provinces were 
ceded to the Company, the Hakeem was high in the 
confidence of his sovereign; and his account of the 
- intrigues of the court at that period, the difficulties ex- 
- perienced in inducing the prince to gign what he con- 
sidered his erasure from the list of Indian sovereigns, 
vafford an instructive and deeply-interesting lesson in 
the arcana of Indian diplomacy. The Hakeem does 
not attempt to deny that he counselled his master to 
resort to all possible means of evasion, and even of re- 
sistance, short of a reference to the “altima ratio regum,” 
to which he was far too intelligent to urge him, It is 
impossible not to admire the spirit which dictated the 
advice, as much as the candour which now admits the 
fruitless hostility. ; 

Views, however, so directly in opposition to those 
of the British Government, could not but bring the 
Hakeem into rough collision with our Resident, an 
officer who at that time exercised a far more direct and 
proclaimed influence in the Oude councils than is now 
desired. He was therefore driven into honouralfie 
exile, as aumil or governor of some districts of the 
Oude territory, situated on the British frontier of Be- 
nares and Goruckpore. Here he applied himself dili- 
gently to the improvement of the districts entrusted 
to him; and with such success, that a country which 
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does not now pay the expenses of government, under 
his management was a most fruitful source of wealth 
to his master’s treasury, while means were afforded him 
for the accumulation of one of those colossal fortunes, 
of which the East has afforded some rare examples. 
The blind goddess has seldom made so just a distri- 
bution of wealth; and never was Asiatic better fitted 
to govern and to instruct his countrymen. s 

To the keenest perception of his own interests, and 
a remarkable tact in the happy adaptation of the views 
of others to his own purposes, he adds the deepest sa- 
gacity, the greatest mental activity, and a knowledge of 
human nature, which I have rarely seen equalled, 
never exceeded. Although born and bred in a country 
in which the nuptial tie is so little regarded, where 
marriages are dissolved on demand, and concubinage 
has scareely any prohibition ; yet, so deeply did the 
Hakeem feel the loss of his wife, that not only did he 
never contract another nlarriage (although she had Jeft 
him without an heir to his immense wealth), but it 
seemed as if every line had been broken which could 
attach him to the world. He never again entered the 
female apartments where she died, which remain just 
as they were at the moment of her decease. No one 
has ever worn her jewels ; her shawls and dresses are 
still retained with enthusiastic fondness ; and when he 
has casually mentioned her name, after a lapse of nearly 
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eight years, the sigh was in the bosom, and the tear in 
the eye., 

Of his urbanity of manner, even in these kingdoms 
of masters and slaves; of his intuitive perception of 
what is great and good ; of the justness of his concep- 
tions, and the excellence of his judgment, I might 
offer many examples. At the marriage of his grand 
nephew, he gave a most sumptuous entertainment to 
the ladies and gentlemen of Futtihghur and the sur- 
rounding stations, which was conducted in the English 
mode; the dinner being spread in the hall of a superb 
house, which he purchased for the occasion, and every 
delicacy offered which luxury could devise, or wealth 
supply. In the midst of the entertainment, the string 
of a pear] necklace of enormous value broke, and the 
pearls fell in showers all around his seat. T’ he accident, 
however, was not remarked by the guests, and not a 
pearl was picked up until they had adjourned : lest, 
as he observed, an interruption should have occurred 
in the gaiety of the company, and the party have been 
deranged “ for a very trivial purpose.” 

Speaking to him one day of our Regulations, and 
willing to combat his impression, that in this country, 
as in most others, there are two laws, one for the rich 
and the other for the poor, he exclaimed, “ Let us look 
no further into the question, You and your brothers 
interpret the regulations as may best suit your views of 
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right and wrong: but, after all, they very much re- 
semble a curious walking-stick, which was sent to me 
from your Bengal capital. It looked like a stick, and 
was loaded with air, but it was in fact a gun.” Toa 
rather tiresome visitor, who commented at somewhat 
greater length than was convenient on the rapid growth 
of the plants in his garden, he remarked, “ Sir, they 
have nothing else to do.”— You have lately made 
three presents to the country,” he one day remarked 
to me, “and they all came in with the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings: the gout, the cholera- 
morbus, and the supreme court; we never heard of 
any of them up here until he arrived.” 

The figure of the Hakeem is perfectly in keeping 
with his character. The ample but deeply-furrowed 
brow, the sarcastic yet smiling expression of the mouth, 
the ardent and awakened eye, which leaves nothing 
unnoticed, nothing unexamined. There is even in his 
dress, always remarkable, nay, studiously neglected, 
that impress of singularity, and disregard of all form, 
in.a country of forms, which makes his conversation 
one continued stream of information and intelligence. 

The Nawaub is advanced in years, but his mother is 
a still more remarkable instance of longevity. This 
lady perfectly recollected the entry of Nadir Shah into 
Delhi ; and the event was still fresh in her recollection 
after the lapse of ninety years. She had the gratifica~ 
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tion of seeing five generations united under a roof, 
which the poorest never entered without a welcome, 
nor quitted without relief.” 

The Hakeem, as his title imports, is practised in 
the medical science of his own country ; and he is fond, 
not only of the theory, but of the practice of medi- 
cine: in which, I shall remark in passing, he considers 
himself something of 2 Machaon; and consequently 
rather too much inclined to underrate those modern 
discoveries in a science, which he says Avicenna, Hip- 
pocrates, and Galen, very certainly learnt from his 
countrymen, Of calomel he always expresses undis- 
guised abhorrence. On the other hand, I went to pay 
him a visit one day, when he was unwell, and I found 
him taking an amalgam of pounded pearls, gum 


arabic and Jeaf-gold. Observing a smile on my coun-» * 


tenance at so unusual a prescription, he asked me if 
I thought there might not be gome virtue in one metal 
as well as another. Joking with him one day on a new 
plantation of orange-trees, from which at sixty-five it 
was scarcely possible for him to expect much fruit, be 
remarked, “One of your great poits mentions a peo- 
ple whose eyes were at the back of their heads 3 con- 
sequently they never saw any thing in front. You must 
be that people; you never think of what is likely to 
be hereafter, but what has been already.” He who sent 
to the distant, and to him unknown valley of Cash- 
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meer, the splendid benefaction, which could relieve a 
whole city desolated by an earthquake ; he who could 
construct a bridge for our government, and one for 
that of Persia, at an expense of £30,000 ; the Mahom- 
medan, who believes that good men of all nations and 
religion’ may be saved—that man’s character belongs 
to the history of his period. If the traveller merits 
reproach who omits the description of a noble building, 
why shpuld it not be penal alike to pass in silence the 
far" {gore rare example of worth uncorrupted by- wealth, 
of religion divested of bigotry, and of charity unmixed 
with ostentation—Beng. Chron. Aug. 3, 1830, 


THE END. 
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